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Dr.  Adams  considers  this  job  ideal 
for  him.  He  worked  at  Florida  State 
University  for  several  years  while 
completing  requirements  for  his  Mas- 
ter's and  Doctor's  Degrees.  He  was 
the  Assistant  Dean  of  Men  and  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Education  at 
F.S.U.  through  1964.  In  1965  he  was 
appointed  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  for  Charlotte  County.  This 
was  the  first  time  he  was  in  a  public 
school  system.  The  theories  of  educa- 
tion that  he  had  studied  for  so  long 
now  had  to  be  put  to  use. 

Dr.  Adams  has  confidence  in  the 
students  of  junior  colleges.  The  stu- 
dents who  go  on  to  other  universities 
have  done  very  well  scholastically. 

One  of  the  hazards  of  administra- 
tion work  is  loss  of  contact  with  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Adams  hopes  to  have  more 
contact  after  the  initial  adjustment 
period  of  his  job.  When  he  was  the 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men  at  F.S.U.  he 
taught  an  education  class  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  students. 

Dr.  Adams  feels  that  the  junior 
college  can  offer  a  superior  quality  of 
education.  There  aren't  any  graduate 
students  here  working  on  degrees. 
The  instructors  all  have  master's. 
Adams  said  that  Broward  Junior  Col- 
lege can  afford  to  be  very  selective 
and  intends  to  be.  Fort  Lauderdale 
is  an  ideal  spot  because  of  its  climate 
and  location. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  junior 
college  is  its  tie  with  the  communitv. 
The  college  is  in  a  position  to  serve 
because  the  students  are  living  off 
campus  and  are  involved  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  community. 

B.  }.  C.  is  continually  expanding. 
It  will  have  a  capacity  of  12  to  13 
thousand  students.  The  Multiple  Pur- 
pose Learning  Services  Building  has 
just  been  completed.  The  college  now 
moves  on  to  phase  five  of  the  plans. 

Dr.  Adams  seemed  happv  about  the 
plans  to  landscape  the  entire  campus 
and  was  sure  the  faculty  and  students 
would  share  his  joy. 

When  the  campus  reaches  70  to 
80%  of  its  capacity,  a  new  campus 


site  will  be  built.  The  site  is  at  Co- 
conut Creek,  west  of  Pompano  Beach. 
It  will  probably  service  five  to  six 
thousand  students.  The  general  edu- 
cation courses  will  be  the  same.  It 
is  not  known  what  technical  courses 
will  be  taught.  Perhaps  it  will  work 
out  better  if  some  technical  courses 
are  taught  at  just  one  site,  he  feels. 

Dr.  Adams  was  pleased  about  the 
small  turnover  in  faculty  this  year. 
Because  of  unusual  conditions  exist- 
ing on  campus  last  vear  there  was 
quite  a  large  turnover.  This  vear  only 
nine  instructors  are  leaving,  seven  to 
pursue  higher  degrees.  A  slight  in- 
crease in  student  enrollment  is  ex- 
pected in  the  fall  so  a  few  more 
teachers  wil  be  hired. 


DR.   HUGH  ADAMS,   B.J.C.  President 


Dr.  Adams  said  that  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate any  changes  in  administra- 
tive positions.  Because  of  a  new  gov- 
erning system  that  goes  into  effect 
July  1,  some  titles  may  vary.  This 
new  system  will  put  the  junior  col- 
lege under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Dr.  Adams  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  Governor's  Commission  for  Qual- 
ity Education  and  Coordinator  for 
the  Executive  Staff  for  the  Commis- 
sion. He  said  that  the  state  of  Florida 
needs  unitv  in  their  educational  sys- 
tem. The  term  "svstem"  needs  to  be 
set  to  avoid  confusion  in  credit  trans- 
fer and  time  differences.  Dr.  Adams 
would  like  to  see  unified  standards 
set  up  and  recognized  statewide. 


A  New  Face 
A  New  Era 


Dr.  Hugh  Adams,  BJC  President 


"I  would  like  to  see  mv  oldest 
daughter  attend  a  junior  college  when 
she's  finished  high  school."  Dr.  Hugh 
Adams  believes  in  the  junior  college 
svstem.  He  is  the  new  president  of 
Broward  Junior  College. 


It's  What's  Happening 


POSTER   CRAVE 


A  full-sized  Greyhound  bus,  weigh- 
ing ten  pounds  and  seven  ounces, 
pulled  up  in  front  of  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  in  New  York. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  poster 
craze  that  is  showing  up  all  over  the 
country.  The  poster  described  above, 
which  is  36  feet  long,  was  limited  in 
printing  to  200  editions  and  each 
copy  costs   $35. 

Even'  major  city  in  the  U.  S.  has 
a  poster  store.  Some  stores  even  use 
the  ceiling  as  a  display,  such  as  the 
Print  Mint  in  San  Francisco  which 
sells  up  to  800  posters  a  day. 

Posters  are  found  almost  every- 
where. They  are  seen  in  hippie  pads, 
stores,  family  rooms,  and  even  in 
executive  boardrooms.  Pictures  on  the 
posters  include  the  most  popular 
Peter  Fonda  astride  a  motocvcle 
taken  from  his  film  "Wild  Angels." 

Posters  are  used  for  manv  purposes. 
One,  a  conglomeration  of  faces  rang- 
ing from  Marilvn  Monroe,  to  the 
'old  Beatles,"  to  Shirley  Temple, 
was  used  for  the  new  Beatles,  the 
'Sargeant  Pepper's  Lonelv  Hearts 
Club  Band"  album.  A  billboard  ad- 
vertisement for  Arrow  shorts  has  a 
large  poster  of  Pamela  Tiffin. 

Some  other  pictures  on  posters  are 
of  a  large  Chiquita  banana;  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Man,';  Robert  Mitchum; 
psychedelic  designs;  words  and  de- 
signs combined;  Napoleon  Bonaparte; 
a  nose  shot  of  Jimmy  Durante; 
Twiggy;  Charlie  Chaplin;  Mao  Se 
Tung;  Fidel  Castro;  Bettv  Grable; 
and  manv  more. 

As  manv  would  wonder  now,  can 
one  tell  if  the  sidewalk  artist  has 
taken  a  pencil  to  the  posters  or  not? 
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LETTER 


FROM 
VIET  NAM 


At  one  time  I  was  a  student  at  the 
Broward  Junior  College  and  associate 
editor  for  the  Venetian  Crief  (before 
there  were  two  papers  on  campus ) . 

As  I  was  sitting  down  tonight,  for 
the  first  time  in  thirtv-nine  davs,  I 
thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  let 
vou  know  what  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  truly  like.  Maybe  vou  could 
use  some  of  these  facts  for  a  feature 
(to  fill  space),  and  benefit  some  of 
the  students  on  campus  who  would 
like  to  know  some  of  the  truths. 
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The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  two 
sides  —  the  pleasant  and  the  grue- 
some. The  side  you  see  depends 
mostly  on  your  MOS  (Military  Occu- 
pation Status).  My  MOS  is  Y1F40B. 
(Eleven,   Foxtrot,   four-zero,    Bravo.) 

The  Eleven  stands  for  Infantry,  the 
F  (Foxtrot)  is  for  Combat  Intelli- 
gence, the  four  zero  is  my  rank  (ser- 
geant) and  Bravo  means  I  am  air- 
borne qualified.  I  also  wear  a  Ran- 
ger tab. 

I  am  senior  man  of  a  five  man  Long 
Range  Reconnaissance  Patrol  nick- 
named LRRP  (Lurp). 

Our  battalion  sends  a  five-man  team 
into  an  Area  of  Operations  (AO)  be- 
fore thev  send  in  a  platoon  or  com- 
pany, to  see  what  the  terrain  is  like, 
find  the  enemv,  count  them,  what 
weapons  thev  have  and  how  thev  are 
deployed,  find  out  where  thev  camp 
and  plant  mines  and/or  booby  traps. 

Mv  squad,  in  particular,  is  the 
"killer  squad."  Our  job  is  to  find  the 
high  ranking  enemv  and  assassinate 
them. 
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An  average  operation  is  three  days 
to  twelve  days.  Most  often  we  are 
out  for  twelve.  During  this  time,  we 
carry  all  of  our  C-rations  and  ammo 
for  the  entire  mission  on  our  backs 
(in  our  rucksacks).  Usually  we  tote 
150  pounds.  We  get  water  from  the 
rice  paddies,  streams  and  rivers  and 
purify  it  with  iodine  or  halazone 
tablets. 

My  last  mission  lasted  thirty-nine 
days  and  covered  an  area  of  fourteen 
square  miles,  including  twelve  miles 
of  mountains,  one  and  a  half  of  desert 
and  one  half  of  river  bank. 
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The  only  reason  I  came  in  today 
was  to  go  to  the  hospital.  My  squad 
is  still  out,  with  another  man  in 
command. 

Today  was  the  first  time  I  had  a 
shower  in  forty  days.  The  last  shower 
I  had  was  when  I  was  in  the  hospital 
before  on  April  15,  1968. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  times 
I  have  been  shot  at  or  how  many  I 
have  killed  because  I  don't  know. 
Those  are  things  you  try  to  forget 
(though  vou  can't).  You  also  try  to 
forget  the  people  you  see  that  have 
nothing  but  scar  tissue  for  a  face; 
no  nose,  ears  or  eye  lids.  You  also 
make  an  attempt  to  forget  that  in 
doing  vour  job,  vou  have  had  to  shoot 
or  knife  women,  and  teenage  children, 
as  well  as  men. 

At  night,  vou  sit  in  a  five-man 
ambush,  afraid  to  sleep  because  you're 
in  enemy  territory,  or  afraid  that  you 
mav  run  into  a  force  too  large  to 
handle  —  which  we  have.  During  the 
day,  you  worry  about  snipers,  or 
mines. 

That  is  the  gruesome  side. 

Sure,  it  sounds  like  a  bad,  melo- 
dramatic movie,  but  it's  true  —  un- 
fortunately. 

Some  jobs  in  this  war  aren't  half- 
bad.  Such  as  MP  dutv  in  Chu  Lai 
base  camp.  They  have  beautiful  quar- 
ters. Running  water  for  dailv  show- 
ers, three  hot  meals  a  day  —  with  cold 
milk,  electricity  for  the  ice  boxes  in 
their  rooms.  TV,  movies  and  weekly 
USO  shows. 

Or  !  !  dutv  with  finance  or  lagistics 
in  base  camps  where  vour  only  fears 
are  running  out  of  ice  for  your  soft 
drinks  or  beer,  or  the  movie  projector 
blowing  a  tube.  Those  jobs  arc  hard 
to  come  bv. 

The  morale  over  here  is  high,  but 
hurt  bv  the  protestings  of  our  peers 
in  the  States. 

Hell,  we  don't  want  to  be  here  airs- 
more  than  the  protestors  want  us  here. 
But  as  was   once  said,   "My  country, 

may  it  always  be  right;  but  my  Colm- 
ey 

trv,  right  or  wrong." 
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If  anyone  is  to  protest,  let  us  do  it. 
We  are  the  ones  getting  shot  at, 
watching  our  friends  die.  The  state- 
siders  have  made  no  sacrifices,  so  thev 
have  no  right  to  complain. 

I  lost  sixty-six  per  cent  of  my  pla- 
toon (32  men)  April  21,  1968.  All 
of  them  had  been  drafted,  and  all  of 
them  were  against  this  war.  But  !  ! 
thev  followed  their  orders,  did  their 
job,  and  back  their  country.  At  the 
cost  of  their  lives! 

People  say  this  is  Vietnam's  war. 
Where  in  Vietnam  is  Portland,  Ore- 
gon; Seattle,  Washington;  or  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida?  How  does  a 
mother  rationalize  her  son's  death,  or 
a  child  his  father's  love  and  support? 
Families  don't,  thev  accept  it. 

I  volunteered  to  come  to  Vietnam, 
and  I  have  twentv-one  months  to  go 


before  I  rotate  stateside.  Some  never 
will  go  home. 

That's  what  this  war  is  —  misery, 
death,  loneliness  and  lack  of  support. 
In  the  midst  of  it  is  the  humor,  spunk 
and  dedication  of  America's  vouth. 
The  support  of  their  country  —  and 
its  rights,  you  are  guaranteed  bv  their 
blood. 

If  you  must,  dissent!  But,  don't 
protest. 

Unpopular  as  this  war  is,  it  is  still 
a  realitv.  I  hope  people  start  realiz- 
ing that.  You  know  something  though? 
I  am  more  afraid  of  the  "war"  vou 
are  having  stateside  than  the  one  I 
am  fighting  here. 

In  vour  defense, 

Sgt.  David  J.  Fitzgerald 

U.  S.  Armv,  Southeast  Asia 
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There  are  more  than  25  secretaries  on  the  campus  of 
Broward  Junior  College.  All  too  often  the  students  and 
perhaps  even  the  faculty  are  not  cognizant  of  the  value 
of  the  secretaries  dedicated  work.  To  write  about  them 
all  would  fill  a  volume  of  Silver  Sands,  but  to  publicly 
recognize  one  is  the  staff  way  of  thanking  all. 

"She  is  a  very  efficient  secretary  who  has  a  deep 
empathy  for  studetns.  She  adds  much  to  the  image  of 
the  college  and  to  the  department  through  her  pleasant 
nature,  winsome  smile,  friendly  spirit,  and  cooperative 
attitude."  Dr.  Jack  Taylor  has  said  this  of  his  secretary 
whom  everybody  knows  to  be  a  truly  dedicated  friend 
to  Broward  Junior  College  students. 

Beginning  her  ninth  year  at  the  college  as  the  Dean 
of  Student's  secretary,  MRS.  LOUISE  BUCK  has  proven 
to  be  an  asset  to  the  Junior  College  bv  her  interest  in 
students  and  enthusiasm  for  her  work.  Mrs.  Buck  is  the 
editor  of  the  "Campus  Calendar"  which  comes  out  each 
week  in  order  to  inform  students  of  happenings  at  the 
college  and  job  opportunities.  Her  fine  contribution  to 
the  Junior  College  since  its  inception,  along  with  her 
pleasant  manner,  makes  any  student  feel  at  ease. 

Both  her  co-workers  and  students  recognize  her  fine 
contribution  to  the  Junior  College  as  indicated  by  the 
following  comments: 

"A  true  lady."  Mrs.  Jo  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  Dean  of 
Instruction 

"She  will  help  you  do  anything!"  Gibson  A.  Cameron, 
Counselor 

"She  seems  like  a  very  gracious  person  and  is  an  asset 
to  the  College."  Mrs.  Janet  Tavlor,  Secretarv  to 
the  President 

"She  is  a  wonderful  person.  She  is  very  dedicated." 
Miss  Marcia  Aman,  Counseling 

"One    of   the   most   considerate    people    of    our   school. 
She   takes   a   very  personal   inteerst   in   our   school 
and  seems  to  care  about  what  happens." 
William  Porterfield,  Instructor 

"She  is  one  of  the  busiest  people  I  know  but  she  always 
has  time  for  anvone  who  wants  to  speak  with  her. 
She  is  generallv  interested  in  everybody  and  every- 
thing."   Mrs.    Lorraine   Coxwell,    Counseling 

"She  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  persons  I've  ever 
known."  Miss  Nikki  Nichols,  Treasurer,  Student 
Government  Association,  Phi  Theta  Kappa 

"If  all  the  rules  and  procedures  were  lost  on  "How  To 
Be  A  Good  Secretary,"  just  watch  Mrs.  Buck.    The 
same  could  be  said  about  being  a  friend." 
Neil  Crispo,  Director  of  Student  Activities 

Mrs.  Buck  was  born  in  New  York.  Bv  the  time  she 
was  19,  she  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  around  the 
world.    She  later  married  Paul  Buck  and  had  a  daughter. 


Mrs.  Louise  Buck 


A  Very  Special  Person 


who  is  now  a  nurse.  She  has  two  lovely  grandchildren 
residing  in  New  York.  After  her  tour,  she  began  her  career 
in  business.  Mrs.  Buck  has  worked  in  numerous  capacities 
including  secretary  to  Rabbi  Lux  of  Temple  Emanuel, 
in  New  York.  For  seven  years  she  was  the  secretary  to 
the  vice-president  at  Marin  junior  College  in  Kentfield, 
California. 

In  addition  to  her  duties  at  the  Junior  College,  Mrs. 
Buck  has  been  working  at  Broward  General  Hospital  one 
night  a  week  as  a  Red  Cross  Volunteer  Nurses  Aid.  In 
1967  she  was  recognized  for  her  services  with  an  Award 
of  Appreciation.  This  volunteer  work  which  she  has  en- 
gaged in  for  the  past  25  vears  is  verv  meaningful  to  Mrs. 
Buck. 

All  students  express  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Buck  will  grace 
the  campus   for  many  vears   to   come. 
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"Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience 
to  God."  So  read  the  motto  on  the 
seal  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Throughout 
the  country,  thousands  of  college  stu- 
dents have  taken  Jefferson's  words  to 
heart  and  perhaps  too  literally. 

What  has  started  out  as  mere 
student  protest  has  in  many  cases 
erupted  into  open  rebellion.  Subjects 
ranging  from  poor  food  in  the  cafe- 
teria to  academic  reform  have  been 
the  cause  for  violent  demonstrations 
on  campuses  from  Columbia  to 
Berkeley. 

Student  revolt  is  not  a  problem 
unique  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
past  decade  it  has  become  a  social 
phenomenon  on  the  international 
scene.  Students  from  Paris  to  Prague 
and  from  Tokyo  to  Peking  have 
openly  displayed  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  mores  of  contemporarv 
society. 

Many  foreign  leaders  see  this  as  a 
sort  of  conspiracy  among  students, 
however,  a  noted  sociologist  writing 
for  Neiustveek  termed  the  revolt 
"Close    cultural   fertilization." 

There  has  been  a  noted  similarity 
in  the  techniques  of  protestors 
throughout  the  world.  This  has  been 
explained  as  the  desire  of  students  to 
demonstrate  their  solidarity  with  the 
protestors  of  other  nations. 

It  has  become  particularly  notice- 
able in  protests  on  American  college 
campuses  that  a  change  is  occuring. 
What  was  once  non-violent  and  peace- 
ful has  now  become  a  nightmare  for 
the  followers  of  such  men  as  Ghandi 
or  Martin  Luther  King.  While  many 
of  the  earlier  campus  protestors  base 
their  actions  on  the  examples  of  these 
men,  todav's  activist  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  angry  leaders  in  the  vein  of 
H.  Rap  Brown  (Chairman  of  Student 
Non-violent  Co-ordinating  Committee, 
a  misnomer)  or  Stokely  Carmichael 
(past  Chairman).  Guerrilla  tactics 
have  become  the  order  of  the  day 
and  if  a  little  blood  is  spilled  in  the 
cause  it  is  no  matter  for  the  cause 
is  more  important  than  the  life  of  one 
human  being  or  a  dozen. 


Non -Violent  Protesting 

.  .  .  /s  there  such  a  thing? 
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The  first  of  many  violent  protests 
began  in  early  April  at  New  York's 
Columbia  University.  There,  a  hand- 
ful of  student  radicals  headed  by  a 
new  left  group  called  the  Students 
for  Democratic  Societv  seized  and 
held  numerous  classroom  and  ad- 
ministration buildings,  holding  them 
for  more  than  a  week.  It  was  only 
after,  according  to  Newsiceek,  "A 
thousand  police  officers  charged  into 
the  barricaded  building  and  brutally 
made  over  seven  hundred  and  fiftv 
arrests  of  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers" that  the  campus  was  restored  to 
some  semblance  of  order.  Although 
their  means  may  be  questioned,  and 
rightlv  so,  many  of  the  student  de- 
mands were  met  and  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  demonstrators  the  end  justified 
the  means. 

Although  public  opinion  has  been 
decidedlv  against  the  Columbia  dem- 
onstrators. University  president  Grav- 
son  Kirk  has  said  that  the  change  had 
to  come  since  the  charter  of  the 
University  had  not  been  revised  since 
1810.  After  granting  the  students 
many  of  their  requests  Kirk  let  it  be 
known  that  although  student  views 
would  be  sought  thev  would  not  pre- 
dominate. "Such  a  situation,"  said 
Kirk,  "would  be  fatal." 

Columbia  was  onlv  the  first  link  in 
a  chain  of  student  violence.  In  each 
instance  the  grievance  varied,  but 
there  was  always  one  constant  —  in 
each  case  the  students  wanted  more 
control  of  their  school.  According  to 
the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  there  were  sit-ins  and 
demonstrations  at  a  score  of  Univer- 
sities. Students  sat  in  the  halls  of 
Stanford,  Northwestern,  and  Temple 
Universities.  Violence  broke  out  at 
Marquette,  Roosevelt,  and  Southern 
Illinois  Universities.  Administration 
offices  were  ransacked  and  R.O.T.C. 
buildings  burned  at  Stanford  and 
Southern  Illinois  with  damage  esti- 
mated in  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Psychologists   feel   that  these   recent 
outbreaks  are  a  mere  prelude  to  the 


I    don"f   care  what 
Vi&ppens  this    sum  mer3 
Tm  not  wearing  it/  * 


violence  in  store  for  U.  S.  college 
campuses.  Early  April  also  marked 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Rudi 
Dutschke,  a  popular  leftist  student 
from  West  Berlin  and  the  advent  of 
European  protest  movement.  Thou- 
sands of  Czechoslovakian  students 
marched  in  support  of  a  strike  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  being  held  at  the 
same  time  in  New  York.  In  France 
the  violence  was  so  fierce  that  gov- 
ernment officials  were  forced  to  close 
down  the  famous  Sorbonne  University. 

The  intellectual  sources  of  this  new 
swing  to  civil  disobediance  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  are,  not 
surprisingly,  the  same  revolutionaries 
revered  bv  members  of  the  intellec- 
tual new  left. 

Carl  Davidson,  writing  in  the  ultra- 
liberal  New  Left  has  said  that  the 
ideas  of  Mao,  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara, 
and  Regis  Debrav  are  the  vers'  cor- 
nerstones of  the  shift  from  protest 
to  resistance. 


An  Associate  Press  editorial  has  said 
that  student  revolutionaries  through- 
out the  world  are  drawing  from  the 
experiences  of  Chinese  and  Vietnam- 
ese guerilla  movements.  Thev  are 
being  particularly  influenced  bv  the 
writings  of  Guevara  and  Debrav. 
Whereas  ten  years  ago  students  would 
quote  Jean  Paul  Sarte,  today's  rebels 
(juote  the  thoughts  of  Mao. 

What  hazards  the  college  campuses 
face  cannot  be  given  even  an  edu- 
cated guess,  but,  if  the  events  of  the 
past  three  months  are  any  indication 
then  colleges  had  better  gird  for  more 
outbreaks  of  protest  and  violence. 

Mark  Rudd  of  the  S.  D.  S.  and 
leader  of  Columbia's  demonstrations 
put  it  this  way:  "Resistance  should 
not  be  defined  as  merely  a  series  of 
sporadic  militant  demonstrations,  but 
rather  it  should  be  a  total  rebellion 
involving  continuous  revolution  and 
resistance  to  the  institutions  and  poli- 
cies of  this  corrupt  society." 
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He  speaks  from  a  black  body,  in  a  world  of  color  con- 
flict. Ben  Clark,  one  of  the  1968  national  champions  in 
Forensics,  says,  "I  enjoy  living  but  a  lot  of  times  I  don't 
enjoy  life." 

Clark  attends  full  time  at  Broward  Junior  College  and 
works  a  demanding  forty-five  hours  per  week  in  addition 
to  his  studies.  There  are  six  brothers  and  sisters  in  his 
family.    Clark  says,  "I  just  help  out." 


ONE  MAN'S  VIEW 


Clark  is  the  kind  of  person  who  will  get  an  operation 
to  insure  he  is  available  for  the  draft.  He  is  nineteen, 
and  has  won  the  Miami  Dade,  District,  State  and  National 
forensics  championships. 

He  finds  little  social  problem  on  the  BJC  campus. 
However,  at  a  recent  competition  trip  to  Palatka,  Florida, 
someone  commented  in  a  cafe  where  the  forensics  team 
visited,  "I  ain't  gonna  eat  with  no  nigger."  Clark  felt 
that  the  gentleman  was  onlv  kidding. 

How  does  Clark  know  there  is  a  difference  felt?  He 
says,  "you  can  see  it  in  their  faces;  you  just  feel  it."  Clark 
feels  the  people  outside  show  the  difference,  it  seems  to 
pass  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

Clark  lives  in  an  integrated  neighborhood  and  related, 
one  dav  when  his  younger  brothers  were  playing  with 
some  white  neighbors,  "it  felt  good  to  see  this,"  he  said. 
An  argument  came  up  and  Clark  called  his  brothers  in 
the  house.  A  little  later,  someone  knocked  at  the  door 
and  "cut  around  the  corner  of  the  house."  There  was  a 
note  pinned  to  the  door  that  read,  "I  hate  you,  you  black 
nigger."    Clark  feels  that  "people  just  don't  know." 

What  about  the  negro  soldier?  Clark  feels  that  he  left 
with  the  problem  and  he'll  come  back  to  the  same  prob- 
lem. He  added  that  the  negro  soldier  reenlists  in  Vietnam, 
because  "there  is  no  problem,  but  he  has  to  come  home 
some  dav." 

How  about  the  riots?  Clark  feels  thev  are  organized. 
He  says,  "the  boys  come  down  and  suddenlv  there  are 
riots."  Clark  says,  "a  friend  of  his,  he's  a  junky,  savs 
there  will  be  riots  in  Fort  Lauderdale."  Clark  feels  the 
safest  place  if  the  riots  occur  is  under  the  bed. 

Clark  gave  credit  to  Maria  Marci,  Lauderdale  speech 
instructor  and  Don  Nichols,  BJC  instructor  as  the  most 
influential  people  in  his  life.  Maria  Marci  helped  him 
eliminate  a  southern  dialect  in  his  speech  while  perform- 
ing, Clark  said.  Don  Nichols  at  first  was  not  impressed 
bv  his  enrollment  in  the  forensics   team.    But   as  Clark's 


work  improved  Nichols  noticed  Clark  didn't  wait  to  be 
asked.  "He's  an  instructor's  dream,  he  goes  ahead  and 
does  the  job  bv  himself,"  Nichols  said. 

Clark  won  the  four  principal  competitions  against 
greater  odds.  It  is  felt  his  easv  going  nature  and  philo- 
sophv  that  just  getting  along  with  people  is  attributed 
to  his  success,  as  expressed  by  Nichols  and  other 
instructors  on  the  BJC  campus.  Clark  works  hard  and 
gives  no  advice  to  members  of  his  race.  Instructor  Nichols 
feels  that  his  accomplishments  are  example  enough. 

Ben  Clark  doesn't  know  where  he  is  going  from  here, 
"I've  got  a  lot  going  for  me  now." 

That's  Ben  Clark,  what  more  can  be  said? 


BEN   CLARK 
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IT 

CAN 
HAPPEN 
AGAIN 


It  was  hard  selecting  a  pair  of 
trousers  this  morning.  Clean  socks, 
took  too  much  time  to  sort  out.  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedv,  Presidential 
hopeful,  was  shot  last  night  after  con- 
cluding a  speech  with,  "I  think  all 
these  primaries  have  indicated  it  is 
quite  clear  that  we  can  work  together 
in  the  last  analysis  and  that  what  has 
been  going  on  the  last  three  years, 
the  divisions,  violence,  disenchant- 
ment with  societv  between  black  and 
white,  poor  and  affluent  can  he 
healed."  Minutes  later  Senator  Ken- 
nedv lay  on  a  kitchen  floor,  a  22  long 
caliber  bullet  in  his  head. 

Children  wondered  why  their  par- 
ents seemed  to  ignore  them  and 
shooed  them  away  as  the  reports  and 
filmed  primary  scenes,  interrupted 
breakfast  and  morning  amenities. 
Housewives  and  workbound  men  si- 
lentlv  asked  themselves  a  question. 
Students  and  instructors  were  quiet 
over  their  morning  coffee.  Thinking 
Americans  were  wondering  why  one 
single  man  could  affect  so  manv  lives. 

It  was  said  bv  TV  reporters  ( Ellie 
Able)  the  vouth  of  the  nation  "just 
can't  believe  it."  Sandra  Marchetti, 
student  at  Broward  Junior  College, 
said,  "place  a  greater  importance  on 
the  seriousness  of  murder."  An  un- 
identified student  injected  "publicity 
stunt."  Bob  Heekin,  BJC  student 
couldn't  see  how  it  happened.  The 
quiet  students  were  reluctant  to  speak 


and  asked  questions  of  "who  wants  to 
know."  A  few  students  just  got  up 
and  left  earlv  for  their  classes.  "No 
comment." 

A  shocked  campus  securitv  man 
placed  the  American  Flag  at  half  mast 
to  show  his  sorrow.  The  half  masting 
was  incorrect  but  his  respectful  sor- 
row is  understandable.  An  ex-marine, 
more  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the 
flag  raised  the  banner  to  its  correct 
position  and  understood  the  sincere 
quiet  message  of  an  American  citizen. 

"What  can  you  saw"  said  Don 
Nichols,  speech  instructor.  Some  stu- 
dents metioned  the  communists,  and 
the  Cuban  problem.  There  are  those 
who  wonder  about  a  conspiracy.  The 
general  feeling  of  things  looking  bad, 
was  expressed  during  the  unusually 
quiet  morning  scene.  George  Gath, 
sales  representative,  said,  "senseless!" 
Marrill  Stunt,  English  department, 
BJC  though  it  was  "an  avocation  of 
1  person  extremism,  emphasize  the 
1 ."  There  were  those  who  didn't  know. 

It  seemed  too  earlv  to  ask  about  the 
thoughs.  Students  seemed  to  wonder 
why,  and  some  weer  just  waiting  for 
the  result  of  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion. The  morning  was  indeed  quiet 
as  Broward  Junior  Students  asked 
aloud  and  visually  silent,  why,  and 
what  was  happening  to  this  country. 

What  was  the  silent  answer  felt  by 
student,  Mary  Florea  when  she  asked 
"is  anybody  safe?" 
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The  title  "best  coach"  conjures  up  images  of  gridiron 
glory  and  impassioned  locker  room  victory  pleas.  Don 
Nichols  started  college  on  an  athletic  scholarship,  so  there- 
fore he  was  the  star  of  BJC's  athletic  department,  right? 
WRONG  !  !  !  Don  Nichols  is  the  coach  of  Broward's 
fantastically  successful  forensics  team. 

When  he  was  in  high  school  in  Kansas  he  won  a  three 
week  trip  to  Estes  Park,  Colorado  with  his  heart  warming 
speech,  "What  co-ops  can  do  for  the  farmers."  After 
graduating  from  high  school  he  went  on  to  Westmar  Col- 
lege in  Iowa  on  an  athletic  scholarship  but  changed  his 
major  to  Speech  and  drama  and  English.  He  worked  sum- 
mer stock  for  a  few  vears  and  then  decided  to  go  to 
Temple  University  and  work  on  his  masters.  It  was  then 
that  his  old  interest  in  Speech  and  debate  was  reborn. 
Nichols  came  to  Broward  in  1966  and  served  as  an  as- 
sistant coach  to  Mrs.  Marjorie  Esco  who  was  then  forming 
Broward's  first  forensics  team. 

When  Mrs.  Esco  became  ill  Nichols  continued  where 
she  left  off  and  the  team  progressed  to  where  it  is  today. 
Nichols  feels  that  the  importance  of  speech  training  is 
vastly  underrated  in  our  educational  system.  It  seems 
rather  odd  to  him  that  a  child  is  taught  how  to  write  prop- 
erly from  the  first  grade  till  he  graduates  from  college  vet 
in  all  that  time  he  may  take  one  or  two  speech  courses, 
this  seems  rather  incongruous  since  75  to  80%  of  all  com- 
munication is  oral.  Nichols  would  like  to  see  speech 
courses  required  in  all  high  schools  and  a  requirement 
for  a  degree  at  Broward. 


Don  Nichols 
Best  Coach 
of  the  Year 


DON    NICHOLS 


Nichols  sees  speaking  in  two  different  categories.  First 
in  the  practical  sense  as  an  academic  necessity  or  intelli- 
gent communication  and  secondly  as  a  fine  art  used  in 
intercollegiate  competition.  However,  Nichols  says,  "For- 
ensics is  probably  the  most  underrated  activity  on  college 
compuses  today."  Nichols  enjoys  tremendously  coaching 
debate  and  feels  it  is  a  worthwhile  activity,  "it  teaches  a 
discipline  not  taught  in  any  other  area.  One  learns  how 
to  research  both  the  pro's  and  con's  of  a  subject  and  how 
to  reason  and  respect  evidence.  Truly  it  is  the  gentleman's 
sport." 

There  is  a  place  for  everv  one  in  forensics  according  to 
Nichols  but  the  work  is  not  as  easv  as  manv  people  think. 
According  to  Nichols  a  basketball  player  spends  maybe 
three  months  of  good  hard  work  for  his  sport  but  a 
debater  spends  ten  months  from  the  time  he  begins  to 
research  the  topic  till  he  competes  in  the  finals  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  Nichols  thinks  that  there  should  be 
an  increased  emphasis  placed  on  forensics,  he  does  not 
feel  that  sports  should  suffer  though.  Like  the  athletic 
coach  he  almost  turned  out  to  be  he  is  now  recruiting 
debaters  from  the  local  high  schools. 

Though  Nichols  gives  credit  to  Bob  Van  den  Berg  and 
Irmgard  Bocchino  for  sparking  the  team  on  these  last  two 
vears  it  is  obvious  that  the  forensics  program  would  be 
flounderidng  todav  were  it  not  for  the  man  who  cared 
enough  to  push  the  students  to  their  finest.  But  then 
again  they  had  the  finest  for  their  coach. 

Bob  Van  den  Berg  could  be  the  traditional  "angry  young 
man."  But  the  BJC  Sophomore  doesn't  burn  buildings, 
doesn't  wreck  offices  and  doesn't  make  a  parctice  of  kid- 
napping deans.  Bob  doesn't  need  to  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  speakers  in  the  state. 
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The  fact  that  Bob  has  been  a  finalist  in  everv  state 
speech  tournament  this  year  lends  credence  to  his  ability. 
The  fact  that  he  has  placed  first  or  second  in  a  majority 
of  the  contests  confirms  his  effectiveness.  He  is  proudest 
of  his  victory  at  the  Florida  State  Invitational  Tournament 
at  Tallahassee  where  he  spoke  on  respecting  Vietnam  War 
dissenters.  He  later  taped  the  speech  for  the  use  of  Flor- 
ida State  University. 

Bob  was  born  twentv  years  ago  in  Forest  Hills,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Chaminade  High 
School  in  Hollywood.  He  became  intersted  in  forensics 
in  his  freshman  vear  at  BjC  when  two  of  his  friends 
formed  the  first  speech  and  debat  team  on  the  campus. 
Bob  has  tried  many  categories  of  speaking  but  favors 
oratory  and  oral  interpretation. 

Public  speaking  can  be  verv  beneficial  to  a  student 
and  Bob  thinks  his  experiences  "helped  me  get  an  honor- 
able mention  for  Sophomore  Man  of  the  Year."  But  he 
has  found  more  than  just  glorv  and  acclaim  in  Forensics, 
"Public  speaking  has  allowed  me  to  express  my  views  on 
the  political  and  social  issues  to  a  great  number  of  people." 

In  the  National  Forensic  Tournament  held  recently  in 


Miami  Beach,  Bob  was  a  semi-finalist.  This  along  with 
his  other  successes  has  encouraged  Bob  to  major  in  speech 
when  he  goes  to  FSU  this  fall  and  hopes  to  become  active 
in  the  "senior  circuit"  of  forensics.  As  for  this  summer 
Bob  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him  as  he  is  working  in 
Senator  Eugene   McCarthy's  presidential  campaign. 

Why  did  BjC's  championship  speaker  choose  to  support 
Senator  McCarthy?  "Because  Senator  McCarthy  stood  up 
alone  when  it  counted  the  most.  He  stood  the  chance  of 
losing  everything  he  had  worked  twenty  years  to  get 
when  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  Nomiantion."  And  what  if  McCarthy's  bid  is 
unsuccessful?  "Then  we  at  least  owe  the  man  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  attempt  to  bring  this  country  back  to 
political  and  social  responsibility." 

Along  with  his  forensic  abilities  Bob  takes  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  fellow  students  with  him  when  he 
goes  to  FSU  next  fall.  Bob  has  one  regret  though,  "I  wish 
we  had  a  display  case  so  the  students  could  see  and  be 
proud  of  all  the  Forensic  teams'  trophies." 

It  better  be  a  big  trophy  case  if  there  are  more  Bob 
Van  den  Bergs  coming  to  Broward. 
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The 

Philosophy 

of 

Physical 

Education 


The  futile  effort  of  climbing  hand 
over  hand  up  a  vertical  fifty-foot 
rope,  the  acute  chest  pains  after  a 
long  run,  the  migranes  from  over  ex- 
ertion, and  all  of  the  muscle  aches 
and  pains  that  come  with  the  strain- 
ing of  an  out  of  shape  body.  These 
are  the  qualities  that  make  physical 
education  one  of  America's  unwel- 
come educational  endeavors.  It  has 
no  doubt  entered  the  mind  of  manv 
an  out  of  shape  student  to  call  it  quits 
and  remain  flabby  just  for  the  sheer 
ecstacv  of  being  able  to  sit  and  watch 
others  torture  themselves. 

Whv  are  you  taking  physical  edu- 
cation courses?  Are  they  really  neces- 
sary? What  sadist  dreamed  up  these 
weird  courses?  Sit  back  and  exercise 
vour  eves  for  awhile  and  you  will 
understand  whv  there  are  phys.  ed. 
courses  and  what's  more,  what's  in  it 
for  vou. 
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The  first  and  most  obvious  explana- 
tion is  that  the  state  of  Florida  re- 
quires that  junior  college  students 
take  a  specified  number  of  physical 
education  courses.  The  other  reason 
is  explained  by  the  theory  that  a 
healthier  citizen  is  a  better  citizen. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  courses 
offered.  They  aren't  there  out  of  sheer 
coincidence.  They  have  been  system- 
atically chosen  for  you  keeping  in 
mind  both  variety  and  student  prefer- 
ence. If  a  student  would  like  to  see 
the  introduction  of  a  new  sport 
(rugbv?)  or  the  extention  of  an  old 
one,  he  should  see  Mr.  Rex  Brumlev, 
director  of  the  HPR  department. 
Then,  if  enough  interest  is  shown  in 
that  sport,  Brumlev  will  be  the  man 
to  get  things  rolling.  From  him  it 
goes  to  the  administration  where  it 
will  pass  through  an  investigation. 
This  involves  the  answering  of  such 
questions  as:  What  is  the  cost  of  such 
a  program?  Can  we  afford  it  this 
year?  What  would  be  the  cost  to 
the  individual  student?  Is  it  prac- 
tical? Do  we  have  the  space  and/or 
equipment?  Are  enough  people  in- 
terested in  it?  And  most  important, 
do  we  have,  or  can  we  get,  an  in- 
structor that  not  onlv  knows  the  sport 
but  can  effectively  teach  it? 

From  the  general  tone  of  these 
questions  it  would  seem  that  the 
cause  was  hopeless.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  These  are  the  same  ques- 
tions that  vou  would  ask  if  vou  were 
making  the  decision. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  sports  of- 
fered at  BJC  are  geared  to  the  activity 
as  well  as  to  the  facilities  available 
to  the  student.  Bowling  and  skin 
diving  are  two  courses  added  to  the 
curriculum  because  of  their  feasibility 
as  well  as  their  popularity  in  the 
South  Florida  area.  Unarmed  defense 
is  another  course  offered  because  the 
students  requested  it. 

Already  existing  sports  such  as 
baseball,  basketball,  and  tennis  have 
been  expanded  and  developed  be- 
cause of  expressed  student  interest. 
Intramural  competition  in  these  sports 


is  subsidized  bv  the  student  activities 
fee.  The  same  fee  covers  a  portion 
of  other  sports  such  as  golf  and  the 
aforementioned  bowling  and  skin 
diving.  Due  to  this  subsidation, 
courses  which  would  ordinarily  cost  a 
small  fortune  can  be  offered  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Those  students  who  take  the  uni- 
versity parallel  courses  (tennis,  hand- 
ball, gvmnastics,  etc.)  are  taking 
credits  paid  for  bv  all  of  those  who 
put  forth  a  physical  education  fee 
during  registration.  Thuslv,  most  of 
the  costs  to  the  individual  student  is 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
administration  and  the  physical  edu- 
cation department  agree  on.  one  fact: 
most  of  the  courses  are  offered  be- 
cause thev  can  be  continued  after 
graduation  without  the  expense  and 
bother  of  high  priced  equipment.  The 
college  hopes  that  the  individual  will 
continue  to  develop  the  talents  which 
he  has  discovered  and  that  thev  will 
become  an  integral  part  of  his  every- 
day life  after  he  leaves  the  junior  col- 


lege. Brumley  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  talent  will  develop  a  person's 
self  confidence,  sociability  and  sense 
of  fair  play.  "Physical  education  is 
the  education  through  the  physical  not 
of  the  physical,"  say  Brumley.  It  may 
sound  strange  to  sav  that  vou  are 
training  your  mind  through  vour  body 
so  that  you  can  better  control  both 
your  body  and  your  mind  —  but  it 
makes  good  sense. 

It  must  be  remembered  at  all  times 
that  the  mental  and  physical  educa- 
tion works  together.  As  the  mental 
strives  to  create  aims,  rules,  methods, 
and  respect  for  another  mind,  so  does 
physical  eduction  strive  to  create  the 
individual  who  will  display  these  es- 
sential attributes  on  the  physical 
level.  Physical  education  is  attempt- 
ing through  the  efforts  of  its  instruc- 
tors to  develop  a  more  active  and 
thus  a  more  perfect  human  being 
through  active  participation  i  n  the 
physical  sports.  Competition  with 
others,  a  healthy  competition,  to  at- 
tain one  goal  in  life,  active  interest- 
both  mental  and  physical. 
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Summer  Drama  Workshop 


"The  most  difficult  character  in 
comedy  is  that  of  the  fool,  and  he 
must  be  no  simpleton  that  plays  that 
part."  So  said  the  author  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  revered  comedies 
"Don  QQuixote  de  la  Mancha," 
Miguel  de  Cervantes. 

Another  master  of  comedv,  Samuel 
Tavlor,  was  the  author  of  "Hapy 
Time,"  one  of  the  two  productions 
scheduled  for  the  Summer  Drama 
Workshop  at  Broward  Junior  College. 
The  other  scheduled  play  is  Arthur 
Miller's  brilliant  stage  drama  "Death 
of  a  Salesman."  It's  a  sure  bet  that 
no  simpleton  will  be  playing  a  lead 
role  in  either  production. 

To  insure  against  such  an  occur- 
rence, Miss  Mildred  Mulliken  and  Mr. 
George  Cavanaugh  will  be  on  hand. 


With  their  expert  tutorage  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  chosen  vehicles 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  summer 
will  be  marked  by  fine  stage  enter- 
tainment. 

Last  summer  a  similar  undertaking 
resulted  in  the  presentation  of  two 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  dramatic  inter- 
pretation ever  to  appear  on  the  junior 
college  stage:  "The  Hastv  Heart"  and 
"Ladies   in   Retirement." 

William  Shakespeare,  the  Bard  of 
Avon,  said,  through  the  mouth  of 
Hamlet,  that  "Thev  plav's  the  thing" 
but  Miss  Mulliken  and  Mr.  Cavan- 
augh know  better  and  thev  will  do 
their  best  to  pass  this  knowledge 
along  to  aspiring  actors  and  actresses. 

Although  the  audience  sees  onlv 
the  finished  product  (the  play  itsefl). 
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the  greatest  amount  of  work  goes  on 
long  before  the  curtains  part  on  open- 
ing night.  Endless  rehearsals,  hour 
upon  tiresome  hour  of  set  design,  con- 
struction, costume  making,  fitting, 
prop  gathering,  line  learning  and  back 
breaking.  The  players  who  come  for- 
ward for  the  curtain  call  at  the  end 
of   the   plav   are   onlv   a    part    of   the 


team  effort  that  goes  into  putting  on 
a  successful   production. 

Even  single  part  of  plav  produc- 
tion will  be  accentuated  in  the  work- 
shop —  no  one  segment  will  receive 
more  attention  than  another. 

At  one  point  in  the  movie  "Valley 
of  the  Dolls"  the  main  character  stares 
at   the  young   starlet   and   savs   in   his 


best  big  brother  voice.  "It's  rough." 
This  mav  be  the  cliche  to  end  all 
cliches  but  there  is  a  ring  of  truth  to 
it.  Plav  production  is  a  rough  game. 
But  any  actor  who  has  just  come  out 
for  his  second  curtain  call  or  anv  set 
designer  who  has  received  plaudits 
for  his  work  can  tell  vou  that  it's  well 
worth   the  effort. 
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THOSE  WHC 


The  Bible  tells  us  that  for  everyi 
under  the  sun  there  is  a  time  an( 
season.  It's  1968  and  Summer 
here.  Students  scurry  across  j 
campus.    It  is  a  time  to  learn. 

For   voung   men   of   draft   age, 
also  a  time  to  wait,  watch  and  wonn 

The  total  number  of  male  siudc 
at  Broward  Junior  College  is  1,3 
836  are  between  the  ages  18-22, 
prime  draft  age.  More  than  25 
veterans.  The  remaining  30  are  c 
22  years  old,  some  subject  to  d 
call,  some  not. 

The  Armed  Forces  do  not  d 
men.  Staff  Sgt.  Douglas  Goode, 
the  local  Army  recruiting  office,  i 
that  most  people  are  not  awafl 
this.  Each  month  the  armed  serei 
submit  a  request  for  the  amounti 
men  they  need.  The  Selective  1 
vice  processes  these  needs  and  6 
the   necessary   drafting. 

To  obtain  a  student  deferment 
young  man  must  offer  proof  thati 
is  a  full  time  student,  earning  the* 
quired  credits  each  year.  This  dei 
ment  increases  his  draft  eligibility 
36  years  old. 

Those    with    mental,    physical, 
moral  defects  are  given  a  4F  clastj 
cation. 

Anyone  who  refuses  to  submiti 
induction  is  reported  to  the  U.  SJ 
tornev  General's  office.  This  is  ( 
sidered  a  federal  offense  and  is  j 
ishable  In-  law.  A  person  who  refil 
to  sign  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
ceives  the  same  penalty,  usualW 
minimum    sentence    of    five    years' 
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VAIT,  WATCH  AND 


>r  a  maximum  of  twenty  years. 
:casionally,  there  is  someone  who 
s  the  service  as  a  conscientious 
?tor.  This  means  that  it  is  against 
eligious  belief  to  kill.  He  must, 
:ver,  still  serve  his  country.  These 
are  given  non-combatant  duties. 

do   not   carry    arms.     Many    of 

serve    on    the    front    lines,    as 
cs. 

le  war  in  Vietnam  has  opened 
gates  of  student  unrest.  Some 
rustrated  by  their  political  help- 
ess.  Others  wish  they  could 
ge  the  course  of  the  war. 
anuel  Gutierrez,  a  B]C  student, 
■s  from  Cuba.  As  a  permanent 
ent  in  the  United  States,  he  is 
«t  to  draft. 

think    the    war's    a    fake,"    he 

ed  out.   "The  ultimate  purpose  of 

should   be   to   win,    not   to   sit   it 

All    we    do    is    retaliate.     Thev 

we  shoot  back,"  he  said, 
oliticians  run  the  war.  How  can 
le  in  Washington  know  what's 
[  on  in  Vietnam  well  enough  to 
he  war  from  their  desks?  They're 
xr  away.  Bob  Hope  knows  more 
t  the  war  than  they  do. 
resident  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
are  not  letting  the  military 
the  ball.    This  is  bad. 

I  were  drafted  today  and  sent 
etnam,  I'd  try  to  join  the  'Black 
'  as  soon  as  I  could.  Thev  know 
to  fight  communism,"  he  said. 
he  United  States  has  to  start 
ng  to  win.  It's  the  onlv  way 
at  the  enemy.  We  must  get  them 


now,  before  they  become  any  stronger. 

"The  communists  are  playing  for 
keeps.  Thev  are  out  to  burv  us.  We 
must  bury  them  first.  Besides  'right,' 
we  need  'might',"  Gutierrez  said. 

"I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  de- 
clare war.  If  we  show  courage  by 
doing  this,  other  countries  will  follow 
suit.  What  we  have  is  a  'now'  prob- 
lem.   Why  not  get  is  over  with  now? 

"We  should  also  stop  giving  aid 
to  Communist  countries.  We  give 
them  money  to  Inn'  wheat.  Thev  use 
the  money  to  buy  guns,  which  thev 
ship  to  North  Vietnam  to  be  used 
against  us.  Isn't  that  crazy?  Without 
aid  these  same  countries  will  crum- 
ble," he  said. 

"Democracy  is  a  wonderful  system, 
but  it  doesn't  work.  It  allows  men 
like  Stokely  Carmichael  and  H.  Bap 
Brown  the  freedom  to  protest.  By  al- 
lowing them  to  speak  up,  they  are 
able  to  gain  support  for  their  ideas. 
Why  do  we  let  them  get  awav  with 
this?  Isn't  that  stretching  freedom  a 
little   too   far?"   he  asked. 

David  Bossi,  19,  has  a  dark,  thick 
mustache  and  a  short  beard.  His  blue 
eves  illuminate  his  face.  He  wants  to 
be  a  writer  some  day.  He  feels  en- 
tirely  different   from    Guitierrez. 

What  will  he  do  if  he's  drafted? 
"I'll  refuse  to  serve.  I  won't  let  any- 
one or  anything  infringe  upon  my 
right  to  think  for  myself.  Bv  submit- 
ting to  induction,  I  would  be  allow- 
ing the  military  to  control  my  life," 
he  said. 

Will  going  to  jail  be  a  better  alter- 


native? "No,  it  would  be  just  as 
bad.  I'd  leave  this  country  before 
I'd  let  that  happen.  I  could  take  up 
citizenship  in  Canada.  No  matter 
what  the  cost,  I  must  retain  mv  iden- 
tity and  my  integrity,"  Bossi  said. 

He  doesn't  consider  himself  to  be 
one  who  waits.  "Waiting  implies  a 
state  of  doing  nothing,"  he  said.  In- 
stead, he  prefers  to  be  thought  of  as 
"one  who  anticipates  with  positive 
plans.  I  watch  and  wonder  but  I  do 
so  without  worry  or  fear,"  he  said. 

Does  he  feel  any  sympathy  for  the 
boys  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam? 
"No,  when  they  volunteered  to  serve 
this  country,  they  surrendered  them- 
selves to  an  ideal,"  Bossi  said. 

What  about  our  foreign  policy? 
"Aggression  should  be  rechanneled  to 
intellectual  force,  instead  of  a  brute 
force,"  he  said.  "Before  our  foreign 
policy  can  be  resolved,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  fundamental  change  in 
our  domestic  policy. 

"There  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
individual  wealth  in  this  country.  Dis- 
tribution of  this  money  in  a  socialistic 
type  arrangement  would  work  out 
better  for  all,"  he  said. 

"Communism  is  too  dictatorial  and 
dogmatic.  A  person  would  be  equally 
as  enslaved  in  that  system  as  he  is 
under  our  present  capitalistic  one," 
Bossi  said. 

"I'll  go j  if  they  take  me,  but  even 
God  wouldn't  stay  there  (Vietnam) 
for  two  years,"  said  Benjamin  Clark, 
winner  of  a  National  Forensic  award. 
The  eighteen  year  old  champion  pre- 
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WONDER 


fers  the  life  of  a  student  to  that  of 
a  soldier. 

He  wonders  what  Negro  soldiers 
will  do  when  thev  return  to  the  states 
and  find  themselves  being  treated 
like  second  class  citizens  again.  "Many 
of  them  would  rather  stay  where  they 
are,  than  return  to  the  injustices  of 
our  society,"  he  said. 

Alain  Hebert  is  twenty  years  old. 
Four  good  buddies  of  his  have  been 
killed  in  Vietnam.  "If  thev  draft  me 
I  suppose  I'll  go,  not  willingly,  but 
complaining  all  the  way,"  he  said. 

"This  war  is  like  a  game  of  chess. 
No  one  seems  to  care  when  thev  fin- 
ish or  how  manv  pieces  thev  lose," 
he  pointed  out. 

"It  could  probably  be  over  in  six 
months  if  the  United  States  would 
escalate.  What  we  need  is  the  D-Dav 
type  push  that  thev  used  in  World 
War  II,"  Hebert  said. 

Wain  Sanders,  a  nineteen  year  old 
education  major  doesn't  have  much 
faith  in  the  present  peace  talks. 
"Right  now  neither  side  will  give  in," 
he  said. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  to  pull  out 
of  Vietnam.  Russia  would  love  to 
have  us  do  that,  so  she  could  use  it 
as  a  missile  base.  We'll  probably 
have  to  win  the  war,  before  we  are 
able  to  come  to  any  terms  at  a  peace 
conference, "   Sanders  said. 

John  Sehott,  eighten  year  old  fresh- 
man, is  hoping  that  the  war  will  be 
over  by  the  time  he  graduates  from 
college.  He  thinks  more  about  his 
future  than  he  does  about  the  draft. 
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July  1  marks  the  official  beginning 
for  the  District  Board  of  Trustees  for 
Broward  Junior  College.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  has  previously  been 
known  as  the  Junior  College  Advisory 
Committee.  The  board  is  comprised 
of  five  local  citizens  who  serve  with- 
out pay. 

The  duties  of  the  board  are  as 
follows: 

After  considering  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Junior  College 
president,  the  board  determines  and 
adopts  policies  as  are  deemed  neces- 
stary  by  it  for  the  efficient  operation 
and  general  improvement  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  board  also  adopts  regulations 
to  supplement  those  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  when  such 
regulations  seem  necessary  for  the 
more  orderly  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  junior  college.  The  board  pro- 
vides educational  services  to  all  quali- 
fied citizens  of  the  junior  college 
district. 

In  working  closely  with  the  Junior 
College  president  and  faculty,  the 
board  will  act  as  the  contracting 
agent  of  the  college.  Working  as  a 
body,  it  may  make  contracts,  also  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  In  addition,  the 
board  shall  perform  duties  and  exer- 
cise responsibilities  which  are  assigned 
to  it  by  law  or  by  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Who  are  these  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  which  will  direct 
the  college  in  the  future? 

Bobert  E.  Ferris,  Chairman.  Mr. 
Ferris  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
He  is  married,  the  father  of  three 
children,  and  a  member  of  McCune, 
Hiaasen,  Crum,  and  Ferris  Law  Of- 
fices in  Ft.  Lauderdale.  He  received 
a  B.  A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1939,  and  a  Doctor  of  Juris 
Prudence  from  the  same  institution  in 
1941. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar 
in  1941,  and  spent  five  and  a  half 
years  in  the  Army.  He  is  now  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 


He  was  the  chairman  of  the  Zoning 
Board  for  the  City  of  Plantation,  and 
was  at  one  time  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Florida  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Broward  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Ferris  also  served  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  Nova  Institute, 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
South  Florida  Educational  Center. 

Explaining  the  goals  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  Broward  Junior  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Ferris  said,  "I  believe  that 
the  goal  of  the  board  is  to  provide  a 
high  quality  of  education  in  both  the 
university  parallel  and  the  two-year 
terminal  education  programs.  We  will 
have  to  insure  that  our  terminal  pro- 
gram will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
communitv  as  thev  change  from  time^ 
to  time.    But  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
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board  will  be  to  provide  low  cost 
quality  education  to  all  eligible  stu- 
dents." 

Dr.  Clem  Bininger.  Dr.  Bininger 
was  born  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  is 
married  and  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren. He  has  lived  in  Florida  for 
eleven  years,  and  is  the  senior  min- 
ister of  the  First  Presbvterian  Church 
of  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

An  honor  student  at  Princeton,  he 
earned  Bachelor  and  Master  of  The- 
ology degrees  from  the  Seminary  and 
a  Master  of  Arts  in  Philosophy  from 
the  Universitv.  In  1945,  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degrees  came  from  his  alma 
mater,  Centre,  and  from  Waynesburg 
College  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1961 
Miami  Universitv,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
granted  him  a  Doctor  of  Human  Let- 
ters degree. 

In  1961,  he  began  three  years  as 
chairman  of  Lauderdale's  Convention 
Committee  for  visiting  collegians.  In 
1964  he  was  on  the  American  team  of 
14  ministers  chosen  to  preach  for  7 
weeks  in  England  and  Scotland. 
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"The  need  of  the  junior  college  in 
the  local  community  has  long  been 
established,"  said  Dr.  Bininger.  "The 
opportunity  for  such  a  college  is  virtu- 
ally unlimited.  Through  the  board, 
we  hope  to  maintain  that  high  quality 
of  academic  excellence  which  has 
been  evidenced  from  the  work  of  our 
graduates  in  senior  colleges  and  uni- 
versities all  over  the  nation." 

John  H.  Payne.  Mr.  Payne  was 
born  in  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 
He  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Howard, 
Camillo,  Powers,  and  Payne.  The 
father  of  3  children,  all  of  whom  at- 
tend Nova,  he  has  ilved  in  Florida 
since  1945. 

He  attended  Green  Mountain  Jun- 
ior College  in  Vermont,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Miami 
Law  School  in  1953. 

Mr.  Payne  explained  the  goal  of 
the  board  of  trustees,   as  he  sees   it, 


this  way,  "Through  the  board,  we 
will  have  a  closer  association  with 
the  faculty  and  students,  allowing  us 
to  implement  programs  for  the  junior 
college  more  readily.  Also,  I  feel  that 
the  whole  program  of  the  junior  col- 
lege will  move  faster  and  more 
easily." 

Jules  Polacheck.  Mr.  Polacheck 
was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsvlvania. 
He  graduate  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  with  a  B.  A.  in  Science 
in  1951. 

President  of  hi  firm,  Jules  Pola- 
check Associates,  he  is  married  and 
the  father  of  5  children. 

"I  feel  that  we  have  one  of  the 
best  junior  colleges  in  the  nation," 
explained  Mr.  Polacheck.  "I  hope 
that  through  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
we  will  function  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  our  fine  academic  standards 
that  have  made  Broward  Junior  Col- 
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lege  what  it  is  today,  and  that  we 
will  take  further  steps  to  raise  those 
standards  of  fine  academic  excellence 
which  we  have  achieved.  Dr.  Adams 
and  Dr.  Hamilton  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  students  at  heart,  and 
we  should  have  great  success  in  lead- 
ing Broward  Junior  College  on  to 
higher  endeavors  in  all  fields." 

Judson  A.  Samuels.  Mr.  Samuels 
was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Il- 
linois. He  received  a  law  degree  from 
Northwestern  College  of  Law  in  1936, 
and  taught  law  at  the  University  of 
Miami  for  12  years. 

He  was  the  city  attorney  for  Holly- 
wood, Florida  for  four  years,  and  at- 
torney for  the  South  Broward  Hospital 
District  for  ten  years.  He  is  currently 
attorney  for  the  Florida  State  Racing 
Commission,  and  operates  Judson  A. 
Samuels  Law  Offices. 
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The  typical  instructor  at  Broward 
Junior  College  would  be  a  male,  41 
years  old,  from  the  South.  He  would 
be  married  and  have  two  or  three 
children. 

He  would  have  a  Masters  Degree 
from  a  Florida  University.  He'd  have 
taught  a  total  of  11.1  years  with  4.1 
of  those  years  at  BJC. 

There  are  33  different  states  and 
four  foreign  countries  represented,  a 
diversity  uncommon  to  other  junior 
colleges. 

A  plurality  (79)  of  the  faculty  are 
from  the  South,  though  about  one- 
fourth  each  hail  from  the  northeast 
and  the  midwest.  Florida  and  Penn- 
sylvania boast  the  highest  member- 
ship, 20  each;  New  York  follows  with 
16;  Illinois,  13;  Tennessee  and  Geor- 
gia have  10  each;  and  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia,  8  each. 

The  foreign  countries  represented 
are  Germany,  India,  Poland  and  two 
from  Cuba. 

The  majority  of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers (164)  have  master's  degrees. 
Fifteen  have  bachelor's  degrees,  eight 
have  Ph.  D.'s,  eight  have  Ed.  D.'s, 
and  one  a  J.O. 

These  graduate  degrees  were 
earned  at  71  different  universities. 
Among  these  Florida  State  University 
graduated  20;  University  of  Florida, 
19;  University  of  Miami,  10;  Florida 
Atlantic  University  and  George  Pea- 
bods-  University,  8;  Columbia,  7;  and 
West  Virginia,  6.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  faculty  received  advanced 
degrees  from  Florida  schools. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  faculty  taught 
high  school  before  coming  to  BJC. 
There  are  25  per  cent  who  came  from 
military  service  or  other  careers.  An- 
other 15  per  cent  came  to  the  college 
directly  after  receiving  their  advanced 
degrees. 

Approximately  20  per  cent  taught 
at  other  universities  or  colleges 

The  oldest  member  of  the  staff  is 
67  years  and  the  youngest  two  are 
24  years  old. 

The  faculty  teaches  more  than  170 
different  courses  in  42  career  areas. 
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The  faculty  and  staff  will  increase 
as  the  needs  of  the  college  increase. 
Initial  visible  changes  are  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  purchasing  department 
and  the  enlarging  "on  a  permanent 
basis"  of  the  personnel  section.  To 
prepare  for  the  changeover,  a  new 
campus  services  department  is  housed 
in  its  just  completed  building.  Head- 
quartered there  are  the  campus  motor 
pool,  shipping  and  receiving,  main- 
tenance and  janitorial  sections. 

Regarding  changes  in  personnel, 
duties,  fringe  benefits,  etc.,  Dr.  Adams 
desires  that  policies  remain  the  same 
until  growing  pains  indicate  other- 
wise. The  K-12  program  will  be  used 
as  a  guideline.  "No  immediate  change 
is  expected,"  he  said.  The  only  ad- 
ministrative changes  are  those  needed 
to  support  the  now  self-governing  col- 
lege. These  considered  improvements 
will  be  passed  on  by  the  president 
and  his  cabient  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  consideration.  For  example, 
an  expected  standardization  of  vaca- 
tions is  being  spearheaded  bv  Dr. 
Adams  and  his  cabinet.  A  favorable 
consideration  is  expected  regarding 
health  insurance  benefits  for  instruc- 
tional and  non-instructional  personnel. 

Dr.  Adams  anticipates  that  instruc- 
tional salaries  for  the  BJC  faculty 
"will  be  competitive  with  every  other 
junior  college  in  the  state." 

Starting  July  1,  Data  Processing 
Director  Fred  Scott  expects  a  heavy 
work  load.  The  programming  of  in- 
formation is  his  basic  problem.  He 
feels  that  time  is  a  major  factor.  Also 
he  must  acquire  trained  personnel  to 
handle  the  heavy  increase  of  unfam- 
iliar data  and  finished  typewritten  re- 
ports. Presently  the  data  processing 
"hardware"  is  sufficient  to  deal  with 
the  expected  volume. 

After  a  decade  of  recommendations 
and  study  of  possible  courses  of  ac- 
tion bv  the  state,  funds  were  initially 
provided  for  the  junior  college  pro- 
gram in  the  late  1950's.  Another 
decade  of  legislation  passed  and  the 
well-known  K-12  program  was  insti- 
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tuted  as  a  basis  for  junior  college 
operation. 

Early  last  fall  Governor  Claude  R. 
Kirk  established  a  thirty-man  educa- 
tion study  commission.  Dr.  Adams 
was  co-chairman  and  coordinator  of 
the  study.  Bv  late  December  a  mas- 
ter plan  was  in  the  Governor's  hand. 
It  recommended  for  junior  colleges 
that  all  operations  should  be  taken  out 
of  countv  board  control  and  placed 
directly  under  separate  district  govern- 
ing boards  responsible  to  the  state 
board  of  education. 

In  the  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature this  spring,  the  junior  college 
recommendations  were  adopted.  In 
addition,  several  million  dollars  were 
tacked  on  to  the  1968-69  operating 
budgets.  Broward  Junior  received  an 
increase  in  excess  of  $750,000  from 
this  fund.  Today  BJC  offers  the 
quality  of  education  comparable  to 
that  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  a  fully-accredited  university. 
Technical  ands  specialized  programs 
are  evidenced  bv  many  two-year  de- 
grees such  as  data  processing  and 
horticulture. 

For  motel  management  to  aero 
science,  for  art  appreciation  to  bowl- 
ing, for  child  psychology  to  national 
government,  the  expected  5,000 
county  high  school  graduates  this 
year  can  look  to  the  Broward  Junior 
campus. 

The  multimillion  dollar  program  is 
designed  to  serve  all  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  seek  the  extension  of 
their  education. 

The  resident  desiring  to  specialize, 
having  little  time  for  a  comprehensive 
college  education,  can  take  advantage 
of  those  courses  directly  concerned  to 
his  needs.    A  boat  painter  can  liter- 
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ally  prepare  himself  for  a  creative 
writing  position.  A  housewife  can 
study  child  psychology,  while  her  hus- 
band prepares  himself  for  a  degree 
in  accounting. 

The  role  of  the  junior  college  con- 
tinues on  a  twelve  month  basis;  there 


is  no  time  out.  The  public  needs  edu- 
cation for  a  forward  moving  com- 
munity. 

Broward  Junior  College  stands 
ready  to  provide  this  need  with  nearly 
200  instructional  faculty  members 
from  33  states  and  5  foreign  countries. 


Backed  up  by  8  Ph.  D.'s,  7  Ed.  D.'s, 
164  Master,  1  Doctor  of  Jurispru- 
dence, and  16  Bachelors  degrees,  each 
obtained  from  71  different  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  the  faculty 
waits  for  the  knowledge  -  seeking 
citizen. 
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He  takes  the  Kids 
Closer  to  the  Stars 


MR.  JOEL  MARTIN 


Longfellow  called  them  the  "be- 
loved forget-me-note  of  the  angels." 
D.  M.  Moir  named  them  the  "daisies 
that  begem  the  blue  fields  of  the 
sky."  And  Shakespeare  referred  to 
them  as  "the  blessed  candles  of  the 
night."  Children  wish  upon  them, 
lovers  dream  upon  them,  scientists 
aim  for  them,  and  wise  men  follow 
them. 

From  the  begining  of  time,  sailors 
have  navigated  bv  stars  and  astrolo- 
gers have  used  them  to  foretell  the 
future.  Whatever  their  purpose,  they 
have  always  been  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be  a  mystery,  as  incompre- 
hensible as  the  very  heaven  which 
houses  them. 

If  such  a  concept  staggers  the  mind 
of  an  adult,  how  much  more  wonder- 
ment must  there  be  for  a  small  child 
to  whom  even  the  world  outside  his 
bedroom  door  is  a  huge  and  menac- 
ing void? 

Using  this  as  background,  Mr.  Joel 
Martin,  director  of  BJC's  Buehler 
Planetarium  has  prepared  a  series  of 
programs  to  be  presented  for  children 
ranging  in  age  from  tots  to  teens. 

Using  the  smaller  planetarium  fa- 
cilities (capacity  being  about  25  to 
40),  Martin  can  explain  the  wonders 
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of  the  universe  in  language  that  chil- 
dren understand.  He  says  that  ap- 
proximately fifty  thousand  youngsters 
will  be  taking  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  discover  what  goes  on 
"out  there." 

The  actual  Planetarium  machine 
projects  an  image  on  to  the  concave 
"heavenlv"  structure  and,  one  could 
almost  believe  he  was  looking  into 
the  heavens.  Childish  murmurings  as 
heard  reveal  that  what  thev  experi- 
enced was  more  valuable  to  them 
than  a   Saturday  kiddie  matinee. 

Perhaps  when  one  savs,  "Star  light, 
star  bright,  first  star  I  see  tonight,  I 
wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might  ..."  or 

"Twinkle  twinkle  little  star  —  how 
I  wonder  where  you  are 

Up  above  the  world  so  high  .  .  .," 
they'll  know  its  name. 


CAMPUS 


Many  times  the  onlv  beacon  light 
a  thankful  traveller  may  see  will  be 
but  a  candle.  Perhaps  we  should 
question   if  there  is   really   darkness! 

Does  a  campus  light  ever  go  out? 
Is  there  ever  reallv  a  locked  door? 
Conversations  and  people  move  about 
the  grass  that  isn't  there  and  cross  the 
foundations  of  future  buildings.  Al- 
most unnoticed,  the  dreams  of  many 
begin  their  journev  with  the  candle 
or  beacon  light  or  Broward  Junior 
College  shining  about  them. 

Quietlv,  Silver  Sands  presents 
Night  Campus   .   .   . 

There  are  543  evening  students  at 
Broward  Junior  College  this  summer. 
These  students  comprise  1780  instruc- 
tional hours.  Included  are  experi- 
enced policemen,  housewives,  and  dav 
students  adding  to  their  schedule  of 
credit  hours.  You'll  notice  a  crew  cut 
veteran  checking  a  reference  book 
fiorm  the  library.  You  might  see  him 
later  with  his  wife  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  the  student  center. 

During  the  season  vou'll  hear  the 
cheers  of  basketball  fans  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  BJC  cheerleaders  wafting 
across  the  campus.  The  eight  o'clock 
break  at  the  Student  Center  will 
cause  vou  to  wonder  where  did  thev 
all  come  from.  Minutes  later  it's  quiet 
again.  The  classrooms  are  refilled 
with  milkmen,  plumbers,  art  students 
and  practicing  journalists,  keeping 
abreast  of  their  trade  or  craft. 


Joel  Martin,  the  director  of  the 
planetarium,  might  guide  you  through 
the  galaxies  of  stars.  After  leaving  his 
lecture,  the  sky  seems  more  signifi- 
cant. How  little  our  planet  really  is, 
if  we  compare  the  uncharted  silvery 
bodies  to  where  it  stands.  You'll  have 
been  one  of  the  thousands  of  guests 
that  the  campus  planetarium  has 
amazed  or  informed  in  an  impressive 
hour.  Perhaps  you'll  hear  a  little  girl 
sav,  "Daddv,  it  had  to  be  God  that 
did  this"  as  she  and  her  family  look 
for  their  car. 

As  you  walk  past  the  administra- 
tion building,  a  fountain  will  tease 
your  imagination.  Perhaps  you'll  hear 
a  phone  ring  in  the  registration  of- 
fice. A  staff  secretary  is  on  dutv, 
giving  information  and  enrolling  stu- 
dents. You  might  notice  a  dean  or 
the  president  studying  in  their  offices. 


In  your  travels  you'll  have  seen  the 
janitors.  They  don't  close  the  doors 
to  the  rooms.  They  seem  to  leave 
them  readv  for  the  dav  students. 
Laboratories  are  made  readv  for  those 
awaiting  to  experiment  or  prove 
theories.  The  buildings  seem  to  wait, 
they  never  seem  to  close  completelv. 

After  a  short  drive  to  the  main 
road,  vou'll  notice  the  lights  as  you 
pass  the  front  of  the  campus.  A  bea- 
con light  sign  saving  "Junior  College 
Of  Broward  Countv"  seems  to  tell 
you  something.  The  night  campus 
seems  to  wait  for  the  daylight  shift. 
Perhaps  there  never  reallv  is  darkness 
after  all.   .   .   . 
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Baseball 


Coach  Leroy  Wheat 


WHEAT   LOOKING    FORWARD   TO    NEXT  SEASON 


Baseball  coach  Leroy  Wheat  is  looking  forward  to  a 
stellar  year  after  coming  off  of  a  less  than  average  season. 

The  baseball  team  had  an  overall  record  of  eight  wins 
and  22  losses  this  spring  and  a  5-17  record  in  conference 
play.  According  to  Coach  Wheat  "We  just  didn't  have 
the  talent  this  vear." 

But  Wheat  is  looking  forward  to  next  season.  For  one 
thing,  the  amount  of  baseball  scholarships  that  may  be 
given  out  was  raised  from  12  to  18  this  vear  bv  the 
Junior  College  Athletic  Association  of  America. 

Wheat  has  already  signed  12  bovs.  Among  these  are 
Wayne  Zurburg,  all-countv  catcher  from  Northeast  High 
School  and  Wavne  Milam,  all-countv  pitcher  from  Strana- 
han  High.  Also  signed  are  Bo  Hamilton  and  Russ  Harris 
from  Stranahan,  Bob  Yancv  from  Pompano  High  and 
Cliff  Powers  from  South  Broward  High. 

Besides  his  scholarship  list,  Wheat  has  the  names  of 
38  bovs  of  which  30  will  hopefully  come  to  Broward  with- 


out scholarships.  "This  was  the  most  productive  vear  I've 
seen  from  Broward  County  High  schools,"  Wheat  said. 

If  he  has  his  way,  the  boys  that  do  play  ball  will  play 
a  lot  of  it  next  season.  He  hopes  to  raise  the  schedule  to 
approximately  40  or  50  games.  This  means  that  the  team 
will  have  a  game  nearly  every  day  except  Sundays.  So 
far,  he  has  scheduled  the  normal  24  conference  games, 
12  home  and  12  awav,  plus  games  with  the  Florida  State 
freshmen  and  Miami  freshmen  and  eight  or  ten  games 
with  the  New  York  Yankee  farm  teams.  Coach  Wheat  is 
hoping  to  add  the  University  of  Florida  freshmen,  Brevard 
Junior  College  and  a  few  games  with  the  Atlanta  Braves 
farm  teams. 

Baseball  at  Broward  has  proven  helpful  to  a  lot  of 
boys  in  the  past.  One  of  its  greatest  advantages  is  that 
it  gives  a  boy  an  extra  two  years  to  develop  his  skills  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  scholarship  to  a  four  year 
university  after  graduation  from  Broward.    This  has  been 
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the  case  of  manv  bovs  in  the  past  such  as  the  batterv  of 
Craig  Skok  and  Jim  Gurzinski  who  plaved  for  NCAA- 
bound  F.  S.  U.  this  spring. 

There  are  also  three  bovs  from  this  year's  team  that 
signed  contracts  with  major  league  ball  clubs.  Rusty 
Bodkin,  who  led  the  club  in  batting  with  a  .367  average, 
was  signed  by  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  although  he  still 
had  a  year  of  eligibility  left.  Larrv  Hall  who  graduated 
this  spring  was  signed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers.  Mike 
Mawhinnev,  who  left  the  team  early  in  the  season  for 
personal  reasons  signed  with  the  Baltimore  Orioles. 


One  important  element  that  has  been  missing  from 
Broward  baseball  in  the  past  is  fan  support.  Up  to  this 
point,  fans  have  been  almost  nonexistant.  But  this  is  in 
the  process  of  being  changed.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
for  lack  of  attendance  was  that  there  was  no  place  to  sit. 

Well,  the  athletic  department  has  just  received  bleachers 
that  will  seat  two  to  three  hundred  people.  Water  foun- 
tains will  hopefullv  be  installed  by  next  spring.  There 
are  also  plans  for  an  outfield  fence  and  covered  dugouts. 
With  these  improvements  and  more  talent  coming  in, 
next  spring  should  be  a  satisfying  one  for  Wheat. 
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PLEASANT 
ADVERTISING 


AS  IT  EFFECTIVE? 


One  rarely  finds  in  advertising 
nowadays  anything  quite  as  disgust- 
ing as  someone  spitting  on  a  table. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  persons  having  something  to 
sell  to  try  a  smoother  stvle  rather  than 
following  the  old  route  of  obnoxious 
irritation.  Harvard  Professor  of  Ec- 
onomics John  Kenneth  Galbraith  calls 
this  ugliness,  "jarring  of  the  aesthetic 
sense  .  .  .  planned  dissonance,"  and 
there  is  still  plentv  of  it  around.  Firm 
convictions  die  hard,  but  meanwhile 
much  is  currently  being  done  to  treat 
the  prospective  consumer  with  a 
friendlv  gentleness,  respect  for  his  in- 
telligence, and  even  an  attempt  at 
entertainment. 

Of  course  it  is  no  more  possible  to 
actually  prove  that  some  advertising 
is  pleasant  than  it  would  be  to  prove 
scientifically  that  love  is  wonderful. 
Probably  very  few  ads  would  vet 
qualify  as  fulfillment  of  aesthetic 
pleasure.  Agreement  might  be  more 
quickly  reached  on  what  is  unpleasant 
and  does  not  qualify.  Specimen  one 
in   this   category  goes   to   the  "forced 


by  fear"  television  items  that  threaten 
wreckage  of  all  social  life  unless  the 
product  is  immediately  purchased. 

The  bad  breath  commercials  de- 
serve special  mention  for  their  dra- 
matic excesses  which  not  only  demand 
abandonment  of  any  faint  hope  for  a 
caress,  but  picture  of  total  isolation. 
Other  strong-arm  commercials  include 
those  about  body  odor,  dandruff,  and 
marriage-threatening  coffee.  These  of 
course  not  only  insult  intelligence  but 
display  a  thorough  lack  of  respect  for 
the  dignity  and  feelings  of  the  viewer. 

Another  group  of  serious  offenders 
are  those  which  pander  to  popular 
neuroses,  one  of  the  more  common 
being  the  compulsion  for  cleanliness. 
Professor  Galbraith  describes  "intense 
and  lachrymose  voices  uringing  highly 
improbable  enjoyments  .  .  .  and  which 
hints  implausibly  at  opportunities  for 
antiseptic  seduction  ..."  In  speak- 
ing of  their  fantastic  cleanliness, 
"Housewives  are  imagined  to  discuss 
such  matters  with  an  intensitv  other- 
wise reserved  for  unwanted  pregnacv 
and    nuclear    war."    The    picture     is 


changing  and  several  of  the  new  com- 
mercials poke  fun  at  this  idiotic  over- 
zealousness. 

In  a  Purex  newspaper  ad  a  boy 
and  girl  from  the  flower  children  set 
announce  that,  "News  Detergent  is 
made  just  for  people  who  like  clean 
clothes,  'News  gets  clothes  clean.  If 
you  like  that  sort  of  thing." 

This  March,  Vaseline  Hair  Tonic 
ran  a  radio  dialogue  between  two 
girls  at  a  water  fountain.  Thev  are 
going  on  at  ludicrous  lengths  about 
how  clean  Bob  is  because  he  uses 
clear,  clean,  colorless  Vaseline  Hair 
tonic.  Finally  one  says  longingly  that 
she  wishes  she  had  one  of  the  clean 
guys.  Her  friend,  the  lucky  girl  Bob 
prefers,  answers,  "Who  wouldn't  when 
you  consider  the  alternative."  Their 
previous  commercial  was  even  more 
modern.  A  couple  were  talking  about 
how  clean,  clean  he  was  right  up  to 
the  saturation  point  when  the  girl 
suddenly  admitted  that  after  falling 
into  the  flower  bed  she  didn't  feel  so 
clean  herself.  "Oh.  that's  all  right," 
the  fellow  gently  replied.  But  this 
soon  gave  way  to  the  commercial 
mentioned  first.  Perhaps  it  was  con- 
sidered a  bit  too  early  to  tease  "clean" 
quite  that  much. 

Phase  III  soap  kids  B.  O.,  ignores 
cleanliness  and  gives  a  third  reason 
for  choosing  the  brand.  He  savs, 
"Mmm,  you  smell  good."  (then  strokes 
her  cheek  and  pulls  away  suddenly 
and  looks  at  his  watch)  "It's  getting 
late,  I'd  better  go."  (cut  to  girl  alone) 
"I'm  sorry,"  a  solemn  voice  declares, 
"But  smelling  good  is  not  enough." 
(Next  scene  is  a  thorough  lathering 
up  with  phase  III)  Scene  2.  Same 
couple.  He:  "You  smell  good! 
(strokes  her  cheek  and  she  quickly 
pulls  away  and  loks  at  her  watch)  and 
she  says,  "I'm  sorry,  it's  getting  late, 
you'd  better  go."  And  the  voice  in 
thes  background  merrily  tells  her, 
"You  see  how  good  it  is!" 

Stan  Freberg  told  Johnny  Carson 
this  February  on  the  Tonight  show 
that  he  was  the  first  to  write  honestly 
in  advertising  and  noted   that,  "Now 
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it's  caught  on  and  is  very  big."  Fre- 
burg's  philosophy  was  first  felt  in 
1956.  He  had  built  a  reputation  with 
a  series  of  records  lampooning  opera, 
popular  songs,  and  TV  programs. 
President  Clark  Lawrence  of  Long 
Advertising,  which  places  the  Sun- 
sweet  advertising  (Todav  the  pits  .  .  . 
tomorrow  the  wrinkles.  Sunsweet 
marches  on  !  !  ! ) ,  savs,  "There  is  no 
question  that  Freberg's  copv  pro- 
duced reatcion  and  moved  merchan- 
dise." 

After  his  first  ad  for  Pacific  Air 
Lines  ran  ("Hey  there,  vou  with  the 
sweat  in  vour  palms  —  it's  about  time 
an  airline  faced  up  to  something: 
most  people  are  scared  witless  of  fly- 
ing.") Freberg  claimed  their  traffic 
was  up  159f.  Pacific  Air  Line's  Mc- 
Carthy says  he  is  budgeting  $750,000 
for  advertising  in  the  first  six  months 


You  Get  Nothing  for  Nothing! 


of  1968,  against  $500,000  for  all  of 
last  year.  Freberg  charges  up  to 
$50,000  a  campaign  and  his  annual 
gross  is  around  $500,000  a  year.  This 
seems  to  be  evidence  that  his  theory 
about  people  was  correct:  "if  you 
treated  the  public  with  some  degree 
of  intelligence  they  would  respond 
with  gratitude." 

The  famous  Volkswagen  ads  with 
their  "breezy  approach  and  easy  go- 
ing manner"  have  not  only  won  cre- 
ative awards  but  jacked  up  sales  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  car 
imports  in  the  U.  S.  Braniff  Airways 
has  been  using  vivid  TV  vignettes 
such  as  the  one  showing  a  grandmoth- 
erly   traveler    boarding    a    plane    and 


then  stealing  everything  in  sight,  in- 
cluding the  plane  —  all  to  suggest 
how  delightful  the  accommodations 
are.  Profits  at  Braniff's  have  lately 
been  soaring. 

Leavy's  Jewish  Bye  bread  used 
subway  cards  and  posters  around  New 
York  City  showing  boys  of  different 
national  backgrounds  happily  munch- 
ing a  slice  of  bread.  The  slogan  un- 
der each  picture  read,  "You  don't 
have  to  be  Jewish  to  love  Lew's  Real 
Jewish  Rye."  This  ethnic  campaign 
enjoyed  considerable  success. 

Lee  King,  President  of  Edward  H. 
Weiss  and  Company  advertising  ag- 
ency, had  some  choice  words  last 
November  to  the  Agate  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. He  accused  many  advertisers 
and  agencies  of  "clinging  to  the  1934 
picture  of  American  society  —  of  a 
psychological  and  social  climate  which 
existed  at  that  time."  Mr.  King  re- 
minded the  audience  that  today's 
market  is  young  ("A.  C.  Nielsen  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  largest  and  fast- 
est-growing group  of  TV  watchers  is 
under  35  years  of  age  .  .  .  the  biggest 
buyers.")  and  that  voung  people  are 
not  so  gullible: 

Remember,  the  new  market  has 
rejected  a  lot  of  the  phonv  stances 
of  the  previous  generation,  even 
the  goal  of  success  and  all  it  means. 
The  new  consumer  has  more  psy- 
chological sides,  angles  and  sur- 
faces than  previously  suspected. 
People  really  are  more  experience- 
minded  now.  They  have  a  wider 
range  of  interests,  higher  toler- 
ance for  the  irreverent  quip,  the 
unexpected  jolt,  the  spontaneous 
impulse.  Thev  are  more  open  to 
things  foreign,  curious  and  unfam- 
iliar. Thev  are  more  honest  with 
themselves. 

...  In  a  society  which  is  laugh- 
ing gimmickry  and  exaggeration 
out  of  existence,  how  long  can  ad- 
vertising hold  out? 
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The  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
advertising  is  changing  to  interest  the 
more  sophisticated  consumer.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  unlikely  that  you  would 
find  in  television  today  anything  quite 
as  gross  as  the  famous  Bristol-Myers 
radio  slogan  of  the  1930's  and  early 
1940's,  "Ipana  for  the  smile  of  beauty, 
Sal  Hepatica  for  the  smile  of  health." 
Nothing  quite  so  crude  as  the  leering 
old  "Does  she  or  doesn't  she?"  Miss 
Clairol  ad  would  go  in  1968. 

This  ad  proved  a  stunning  success 
during  the  era  of  its  use  and  Clairol 
is  continuing  to  pile  up  millions,  but 
thev  are  keeping  pace  with  the  times: 
"Is  it  true  blondes  have  more  fun?" 
"If  I  have  onlv  one  life,  let  me  live 
it  as  a  blonde."  "The  closer  he  gets, 
the  better  you  look."  The  righlv  suc- 
cessful author  of  these  campaigns 
(earns  about  $100,000  a  year),  Shir- 
lev  Polvkoff,  savs  she  prepares  for 
them  by  first  "feeding  my  mind  all 
the  information  I  can  find  about  the 
product  and  the  people  who  will  buy 
it.  Then  I  try  to  hitch  that  informa- 
tion to  the  consumers'  wishful  think- 
ing, something  I  know  thev  are 
dreaming  about."  Obviously,  they  are 
dreaming  about  being  irresistible  to 
men. 

So  these  fantasy  fulfillment  ads  are 
pleasant  even  though  thev  mav  be  a 

little  short  on  honestv Perhaps  it 

does  take  more  than  just  blonde  hair 
to  qualify  as  a  femme  fatale,  but  Miss 
Polykoff's  campaigns  for  such  hair- 
color  products  as  Nice  'n  Easv,  Lov- 
ing Care,  Hi-Lightening,  Innocent 
Blonde,  Summer  Blonde,  as  well  as 
Miss  Clairol,  "have  increased  the  use 
of  haircoloring  bv  women  in  this  coun- 
try from  7%  in  1955  to  more  than  505 
today."  In  describing  how  to  write 
winning  copy  (Think  it  out  square, 
then  say  it  with  a  flair).  Miss  Polvkoff 
explained  that  it  is  necessarv  to  "dig 
deep"  and  recognize  one's  own  moti- 
vations before  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  that  other  people 
want. 

In  Sydney,  Australia,  lawn  mower 
manufacturer    Victa     outsells    all    its 


combined  competition  and  is  there- 
fore "able  to  take  an  oblique  approach 
to  its  advertising  without  the  risk  of 
too  much  of  it  rubbing  off  on  com- 
petitors." There  is  practically  no 
spoken  commentary  in  any  of  their 
three  1967-68  TV  commercials.  Thev 
consist  of  pleasant  hot-weather  mow- 
ing scenes,  with  a  background  of 
theme  music.  The  music  is  so  ap- 
pealing that  commercial  recordings  of 
it  have  been  plaved  bv  disc  jockevs 
on  some  radio  stations  and  will  be 
available  as  background  store  music. 
It  is  true  that  Yicta  did  not  launch 
this  wholly  aesthetic  campaign  until 
the  company  was  already  in  first 
place.  Hopefully,  it  is  a  preview  of 
things  to  come  in  the  U.  S.,  a  fresh- 
air  relief  to  the  hard  sell  described  as 
that  which  "fuses  the  first  and  the  fire 


in  the  belly  to  hit  the  customer  where 
it  counts  —  in  the  pocketbook." 

Rainier  beer  is  having  enormous 
success  with  a  mouth-watering  com- 
mercial that  includes  some  good- 
natured  ribbing  of  its  competitor's 
product.  "It's  the  water"  has  been 
the  slogan  for  decades  of  Olvmpia 
beer,  largest-selling  beer  produced  in 
the  region  of  the  Pacific  N.  W.  To 
counteract  it,  Rainier's  new  ad  shows 
a  stein  glass  with  a  fish  swimming  in 
it.  and  another  one  imprinted  "Rain- 
ier," bearing  the  slogan,  "There's  a 
watery  beer.  And  there's  a  light 
beer."  The  copy  reads:  "We  believe 
in  light  beer  .  .  we  don't  believe  in 
letting  Rainier  beer  go  so  light  it's 
watery  and  bland  and  unbeerlike. 
The  trick  is  to  brew  light  beer  with 
enough    something   to    it    so   it    never 
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gets  boring.  That's  what  we  do  with 
Rainier."  The  customers  are  invited 
to  tour  the  brewery  and  have  a  free 
sample  "If  you  aren't  convinced  then 
—  if  you  still  prefer  another  brand  of 
beer  —  we  won't  hold  it  against  you." 
In  describing  the  best  advertising 
headlines  of  1967,  William  Tyler 
writes : 

The  fact  that  this  technique  has 
advanced    so    dramatically    in    ten 
years  is  the  first  concrete  evidence 
I've  been  able  to  find  to  support 
what  we  all  feel  so  strongly  —  the 
level    of    creative    work    is    rising 
sharply.     For     this     marriage     of 
words   arid   pictures   into   a   single 
meaning,    jolting    expression    of    a 
selling  idea  is  creativity  at  its  peak. 
Some  of  the  flatfooted  1957  ads  are 
recalled:     "Styling  tricks  you  can  do 
with  Adorn."    "What  will  tomorrow's 
telephones  look  like?"    "The  most  im- 
portant  one-fourth-inch   in   smoking." 
They  are  better  this  year.    "It's  per- 
fectly legal,"  is  the  caption  over  two 
Volkswagens  parked  in  a  single  park- 
ing-meter space.    "All  the  profit  we 
need,    for    Blue    Cross"    headlines    a 
nurse  cradling  a  new  baby. 

Tvler  describes  an  advance  in  per- 
fume advertising,  which  requires  the 
"indirect  promise"  to  avoid  overselling 
the   product.     He   contrasts   the  new 
Tweed    perfume    campaign   with    the 
old   Dana  sizzler  of  thirty  vears  ago 
which  "broke  sales  records  bv  having 
the  violinist  grab  the  piano  player  in 
a  torrid  embrace  that  melted  the  rosin 
on  his  bow  ..."    Tyler  thinks  the 
sophisticated  modern  audience  would 
say,   "Oh,   come  off  it."    Tweed   just 
asks  the  question,  "Aren't  you  wear- 
ing Tweed?"    The  picture  beneath  it 
in  every  case   shows  a  man  using  it 
"to    make    a    discreet   pickup.     They 
don't  tell  you  he  succeeded,  or  what 
happened  after  he  did.    The  illsutra- 
tion  let's  you  use  your  imagination." 
Another  category  is  the  "unspeci- 
fic    promise"    that    savs    something 
generally  favorable,  and  leaves  vou 
to  fill  in  the  blank  with  whatever 
vou  like  about  the  brand,  or  think 


the  ad  means.    It  depends  for  suc- 
cess on  what  the  reader  reads  into 
it.    In  the  case  of  Winston   100's, 
they    evidently    read    a    lot    .    .    . 
Winston   headlined,    "It's   not   how 
long   you    make    it,    it's    how    you 
make  it  long."    The  quality  impli- 
cation  was    evidently   well   under- 
stood.     Which,   in   turn,   was   the 
result     of     a     previous     campaign 
theme,    "It's   what's  up   front  that 
counts." 
Most  ads  for  this  "single  most  pro- 
moted commodity  on  television"  are 
certainly    provocative,    but    evidently 
unless   the   intensity   of   their   earthy 
charm     (particularly     in     "tone     and 
thrust"   at   young   people)    is   volun- 
tarily lowered,   the   tobacco   industry 
can  expect  more  government  regula- 
tion.  The  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy introduced  several  bills  for  strin- 
gent  control   of   cigarette   advertising 
on  radio  and  television. 

We  may  also  look  forward  to  gov- 
ernment help  in  the  whole  area  of 
product  selection.  Anti-trust  Chief 
Attorney  General  Donald  F.  Turner 
has  proposed  "developing  new  sources 
of  information  on  products,  indepen- 
dent of  the  manufacturer  and  his  ad 
agency,  and  getting  that  information 
to  consumers  in  a  useful,  convenient 
way."  National  Biscuit  Company 
President  Lee  S.  Bickmore  declared 
in  protest:  "Women  love  to  shop  and 
express  their  taste  —  often  in  a  non- 
mathematical  and  intuitive  way.  Espe- 
cially for  our  wives'  sake,  let's  not  take 
the  fun  out  of  shopping." 

After  all  their  hard  work,  it  must 
be  difficult  for  advertisers  to  conceive 
of  the  possibility  that  housewives 
might  fail  to  appreciate  their  "well- 
conceived  mendacity,"  and  source  of 
professional  pride  in  "workman-like 
bamboozlement."  In  The  Affluent  So- 
ciety, Galbraith  explains  that  even 
most  economists  fail  to  see  that  adver- 
tising creates  desires  and  brings  into 
being  "wants  that  previously  did  not 
exist."  His  closing  sardonic  sentence 
on  the  subject  reads:  "It  is  a  far, 
far  better  thing  to  have  a  firm  anchor 


in  nonsense  than  to  put  out  on  the 
troubled  seas  of  thought." 

Many  advertisers,  however,  have 
been  persuaded  into  a  rethinking  of 
the  old  philosophy  of  irritation  and 
annoyance  as  well  as  a  reassessment 
of  mass  mentality.  They  are  relying 
more  heavily  on  effectiveness  testing 
of  ads,  a  method  about  which  there 
is  still  much  to  be  learned.  Some 
agencies  are  more  attuned  to  the 
latest  advertising  measurement  tech- 
niques than  others. 

Chicago  management  consultant 
Dr.  Dietz  Leonhard  believes,  "com- 
panies not  only  spend  too  little  on 
testing  advertising  effectiveness,  but 
they  permit  the  testing  to  be  done 
by  the  wrong  people  —  those  from 
the  agency  that  created  the  adver- 
tising." Leonhard  urges  that  testing 
be  conducted  bv  "an  outside  partv, 
such  as  a  management  consultant 
specializing  in  advertising  .  .  .  " 

Charles  E.  Claggett,  Chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Gardner 
Advertising,  notes  that  "criticism  of 
advertising  continues  to  be  a  con- 
cern." He  recently  had  his  agency  re- 
search staff  interview  university  stu- 
dents and  "found  a  resentment  to- 
ward any  advertising  in  which  thev 
thought  any  manipulation  might  be 
intended. 

Increasing  cultural  development  of 
the  population  puts  ever  greater  de- 
mand on  advertisers  to  produce  high 
quality  commercials.  It  will  be  the 
stimulus  for  the  hiring  of  copy  writers 
who  thoroughly  understand  psycho- 
sociological  motivations  and  are  able 
to  translate  this  knowledge  into  the 
creation  of  predictably  effective  ad- 
vertisements that  are  honest  and  ap- 
pealing. Those  who  stubbornly  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  improvement  in 
education  and  sensitive  awareness  of 
the  general  public  will  eventually 
learn  about  it  in  the  market-place 
through  the  resounding  silence  of 
their  cash  registers.  Thev  will  learn 
that  granddaughter  is  not  buying  the 
same  simple-minded  pitch  that  was 
sold  to  grandma. 
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Physical  development  and  recreation  requires  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  just  as  any  academic  area  does.  Some- 
one wouldn't  consult  an  English  teacher  to  learn  arith- 
metic, nor  would  he  be  able  to  learn  proper  physical 
education  procedures  from  a  math  teacher.  The  HPR 
staff  at  BJC  is  completely  qualified  to  instruct  the  various 
fields  of  physical  education. 

Rex  Brumley,  the  department  head,  says  his  is  the 
finest  in  the  state. 

No  one  can  claim  to  have  been  on  the  BJC  staff  of 
instructors  longer  than  Rex  Brumlev.  He  has  been  head 
of  the  HPR  Department  since  the  school  came  into  being 
in   1960. 

Brumley,  like  others  in  his  department,  majored  in  a 
subject  other  than  phvs.  ed.  His  altenate  field  of  interest 
is  technical  agriculture.  Both  his  HPR  and  tech.  agricul- 
ture degrees  were  earned  at  George  Peabody  College  in 
Tennessee. 

Coach  Brumlev  is  extremely  proud  of  his  department 
and  staff.  "They  are  the  finest  bunch  of  people  I've 
known.  Dedicated  and  interested  in  the  student,  he  feels 
that  mental  and  physical  fitness  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
stresses  physical  education  as  necessary  in  making  the 
"whole   man." 

The  informality  of  Brumlev  and  his  department  goes  a 
long  way  toward  furthering  faculty-student  relationships. 
He  believes  that  any  student  should  always  be  welcomed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  courtesv. 

Alton  B.  "Andv"  Andrews  was  born  on  July  18,  40 
vears  ago  in  New  London,  Connecticut. 

He  attended  grade  and  high  school  in  Connecticut  and 
college  in  Rhode  Island  where  he  received  his  B.S.  in 
1950.  He  then  received  a  two-year,  all-expense  paid 
vacation  in  Germany   (compliments  of  Uncle  Sam). 

After  returning  from  across  the  great  waters  and  getting 
a  discharge,  he  settled  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  for  four  years 
where  he  was  director  of  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  married  and  had  two  children. 
He  moved  to  Jacksonville  for  a  year  and  a  half,  then 
returned  to  his  home  town  of  Groton,  Conn.  ...  to  teach 
at  Fitch  High  School.  Fitch  lost  him  after  two  years  and 
Northeast  High  in  Fort  Lauderdale  gained  him  for  five. 

He  completed  his  studies  for  a  masters  then  came  to 
BJC  where  he  is  finishing  the  first  year  as  gymnastics  and 
first  aid  instructor. 

Judy  Blucker  was  born,  raised  and  educated  in  North 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  She  received  her  B.A.  from  Mem- 
phis State  University,  and  in  1965,  her  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

At  BJC,  he  main  fields  of  instruction  are  women's  con- 
ditioning, basketball,  handball  and  introduction  to  physical 
education.  She  likes  all  the  activity  courses,  but  favors  the 
team  sports  especially. 
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Judy  finds  pleasure  in  phys  ed  and  feels  that  it's  value 
is  in  others  being  taught  to  enjoy  it  too.  She  says  that  her 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  reason  for  physical  education  and 
exercise  as  well  as  the  actual  procedures. 

Judy  is  25  and  single  and  as  she  says,  "Still  quite 
eligible." 

Thomas  H.  Burke  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  New 
Year's  Eve  in  1940.  He  attended  kindergarten  through 
eighth  grade  in  Pennsylvania.  When  he  moved  to  Florida, 
Burke  went  to  Fort  Lauderdale  High  till  '59  when  he 
graduated.  The  University  of  Florida  was  a  one  semester 
stop  on  the  way  to  Transylvania  College  in  Lexingon, 
Kentucky,  where  he  got  his  B.A.  in  physical  education. 
He  obtained  his  masters  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1965.  Burke  went  directlv  from  Alabama  to  Central 
Junior  High  in  Eau  Gallie,  Florida.  He  left  "Oh,  Golly" 
and  came  to  BJC  in  the  fall  of  '66. 

The  classes  he  has  instructed  in  the  past  are  communitv 
health,  beginning  and  intermediate  tennis,  handball, 
weightlifting,  men's  conditioning  and  flag  football.  He  is 
co-sponsor  of  the  Phvs  Ed  Major  Club  and  is  the  director 
of  the  men's  intramural  teams. 

Burke  has  been  a  long-time  endurer  of  batchelorhood, 
but  things  have  changed  as  of  this  June. 

Wheat  comes  from  the  corn  belt.  Leroy  William  Wheat 
is  a  native  son  of  Edwardsville,  Illinois  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  corn  belt.  He  received  his  masters  degree 
from  the  University  of  Missouri.  While  he  was  there, 
he  met  the  future  Mrs.  Wheat. 

Coach  Wheat  has  been  teaching  various  activity  courses 
at  BJC  for  three  vears.  His  favorite,  and  one  of  which 
he  is  very  proud  of  his  student's  reaction,  is  golf.  He 
feels  that  if  a  student  can  learn  a  social  sport,  (such  as 
golf),  the  student  has  a  better  chance  of  being  a  success 
in  the  business  world.  He  quoted  the  famous  saving, 
"The  biggfest  deals  in  the  world  are  made  on  the  golf 
course." 

Wheat  was  once  a  pro  baseball  pitcher.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  (later  Kansas  Citv) 
and  the  L.  A.  Dodger  clubs  from  1948  'til  1957.  He 
changed  from  baseball  to  golf  simplv  because  he  liked  golf. 

Before  coming  to  BJC  he  taught  one  year  at  Driftwood 
Junior  High  and  five  at  Fort  Lauderdale  High. 

He  is  38  and  has  two  daughters. 

Jane  Erickson  is  one  of  the  few  'yankees'  in  the  phys 
ed  department.  She  comes  from  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 
A  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  helped  her  get  her 
Masters  degree  from  the  Universitv  of  Pittsburgh. 

Before  landing  at  BJC,  where  she  has  taught  for  two 
years,  Jane  spent  some  time  at  South  Dakota  College. 
She  finds  the  Florida  weather  heavnelv  as  compared  to 
South  Dakota's  eleven  month  winters. 

Jane's  favorite  sport  is  field  hockev,  but  she  enjovs 
golf,  tumbling,  'trampolining',  and  bowling,  all  of  which 
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she  teaches.  As  for  her  students,  she  is  happy  with  their 
reaction  to  her  and  phys  ed  in  general.  She  feels  the 
teachers  in  the  other  departments  admire  the  HPR  staff 
for  the  job  they  are  doing. 

Miss  Erickson  has  confidence  in  the  purpose  and  theory 
of  physical  education.  She  believes  that  if  everyone  else 
paid  more  attention  to  thei  rphysical  condition,  there 
would  be  much  fewer  pots  in  front  of  stomachs  and  a 
much  healthier  civilization. 

Mrs.  Alma  Jean  Flint  was  born  on  the  last  day  of 
February  in  1939  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  She  received  her 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  Ohio  and  graduated 
from  Hrenton  High  School  in  1957.  She  received  her 
bachelor's  degree  from  Miami  University  of  Ohio  in  1961, 
and  her  master's  in  health  and  physical  education  from 
Bowling  Green  State  University  of  Ohio  in  1963. 

Mrs.  Flint  spent  the  '63-'64  academic  year  at  Rogers 
Junior  High  coming  to  BJC  in  the  fall  of  '64. 

She  teaches  beginning  and  intermdiate  archery  and 
community  health. 

Will  Gifford  is  an  honest  to  Pete  native  Floridian.  He 
was  born  in  St.  Pete.  He  attended  St.  Petersburg  Senior 
High   and   graduated   from   Gainesville   with   his   masters. 

Coach  Gifford  was  thankful  that  Coach  LeRov  Wheat 
left  Driftwood  Junior  High,  because  that  action  left  a  void 
at  Driftwood,  which  was  immediaatelv  filled  bv  Gifford. 
Gifford  spent  three  vears  force  feeding  instruction  to  the 
junior  high  people,  then  he  came  to  BJC. 

Gifford,  an  ex-maribne,  teachers  weight  training,  intro- 
duction to  recreation,  a  theorv  course  for  phvs  ed  majors) 
and  is  the  assistant  baseball  coach. 

He  is  very  pleased  with  the  HPR  dept.  and  its  variety 
of  sports  and  recreational  activities.  But  he  added  that 
he  would  like  very  much  to  see  a  weightlifting  team  for 
the  college.  This  is  a  sport  which  is  growing  nation-wide 
and  does  not  feel  Broward  should  be  left  out. 

He  is  32  and  has  produced  three  sons. 

R.  L.  Landers  is  a  giant  among  men.  He  stands  6'  5" 
barefooted  and  is  one  of  our  tallest  HPR  instructors. 

He  was  born  Aug.  29,  1922  in  Bedias,  Texas,  and  at- 
tended  Iola  Elementary  and  Bedias  High  in  his  home 
town.  He  spent  four  vears  in  the  Coast  Guard  during 
World  War  II. 

In  1949  he  graduated  from  Baylor  University  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  business  administration.  He  received  mas- 
ters honors  in  education  and  physical  education  in  1958 
from  the  same  institution. 

Landers  is  married  with  two  children.  He  will  start 
his  sixth  year  with  BJC  in  August.  He  is  assigned  to  teach 
men's  handball,  paddleball,  bowling,  and  sports  officiating 
classes  next  term. 

Malcolm  McGehee,  hails  from  Tennessee  and  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Middle  Tennessee  State.  He  calls  Mulberry  his 
home   town.     He   was   on   the   tennis   team   at   Tennessee 
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Tech,  and  even  though  he  won  no  national  awards,  en- 
joyed the  experience  very  much,  "Because  it  was  fun." 

McGehee  was  on  the  athletic  staff  of  Perry  Junior  High 
for  five  years,  after  which  BJC  became  his  base.  He  has 
charge  of  the  angling  and  casting,  waterskiing,  handball 
and  paddleball,  tennis  and  various  recreational  classes. 
He  also  coaches  the  tennis  team. 

McGehee  considers  himself  a  tough  grader.  He  feels 
that  because  of  the  variety  of  courses  and  instructors 
offered,  the  students  who  come  into  his  classes  are  there 
because  they  want  to  be.  He  feels  they  know  what  they 
are  letting  themselves  in  for,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  their 
not  putting  out  "100%  effort." 

Effort  is  one  of  his  major  grading  areas. 

McGehee,  who  is  married  and  hash  two  daughters,  likes 
his  job,  "very  much"  and  is  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
the  "Superior  staff"  at  BJC. 

Clinton  Errol  Morris  used  to  be  a  history  teacher.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  social  studies  department  at  both 
Driftwood  Junior  High  and  McArthur  Senior  High.  He 
switched  from  history  to  phvs  ed  because  the  "students 
didn't  seem  to  be  motivated  toward  him  as  a  history  pro- 
fessor," but  were  inexorably  drawn  to  him  as  a  coach.  He 
feels  that  instructors  enjoy  teaching  classes  in  which  the 
students  show  a  lot  of  interest.  Recreation  is  normally 
more  favorably  received  than  classroom  study. 

Morris,  born  in  Palm  Beach  in  1926,  received  elementary 
and  high  school  education  at  Smith's  Station,  Alabama. 
He  obtained  his  B.S.  degrees  in  history  and  phys  ed  from 
Livingston  State,  also  in  Alabama.  He  earned  his  masters 
from  George  Peabody  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  is  also 
engaged  in  post-graduate  work  at  Florida  State. 

Morris  has  taught  all  of  the  college's  various  activity 
courses  and  is  the  basketball  coach. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  sons. 

William  Porterfield,  as  McGehee,  originated  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  is  34.  He  attended  first  grade  through  col- 
lege in  his  home  state,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Middle  Ten- 
nesee  State  Univerity.  He  has  been  in  Florida  since  '59, 
instructing  at  Northeast  High  as  well  as  BJC,  where  he 
has  been  for  the  past  five  years. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  sons. 

Porterfield  has  taught  golf  and  unarmed  defense.  He 
is  a  qualified  water  safety  expert  and  is  the  campus'  only 
SCUBA  instructor.  He  is  also  the  coach  of  the  golf  team, 
and  a  member  of  the  Florida  Junior  College  Athletic 
Association. 

Porterfield,  for  the  past  several  terms,  has  been  seen 
flitting  from  the  HPR  building  to  the  administration  area. 
He  is  serving  as  a  liaison  between  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istration, a  means  of  communication  and  a  voice  of  mod- 
eration. This  exchange  of  ideas  is  most  necessary  in  all 
schools  of  Broward's  stature,  and  is  lacking  at  many; 
but,  fortunately,  not  here. 


R.   L.   LANDERS 


MALCOLM  McGEHEE 


CLINTON  MORRIS 


WILLIAM    PORTERFIELD 
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Based  upon  the  premise  that  an  informed  youth  makes 
an  efficient  leader,  Governor  Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.  launched 
his  Governor's  Conference  on  Youth. 

"The  greatest  natural  resource  of  this  state  and  this 
nation  is  our  youth.  Our  young  people  will  shape  the 
world  of  the  future  and  provide  the  leadership  to  move  us 
nearer  to  a  full  realization  of  the  American  Dream," 
Kirk  said. 

"As  we  prepare  to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  I  look 
to  you  to  suggest  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  that  face 
youth.  We  must  have  the  right  kind  of  planning  to  create 
today  a  strong  foundation  for  the  leaders  of  tomorrow." 

Lord  Byron,  one  of  the  renowned  Romantic  poets,  had 
another  conception  of  leadership.  He  said,  "When  we 
think  we  lead,  we  are  led." 

The  first  session  began  Friday,  May  31,  1968  at  the 
Tampa-Sheraton  Motor  Inn  in  Tampa,  Florida.  Jim 
Hunter,  administrative  assistant  to  Governor  Kirk,  said 
the  purpose  of  the  conference  was  "to  allow  student 
leaders  of  the  state  of  Florida  to  air  their  views"  on 
matters  ranging  from  integration  to  censorship.  The  con- 
ference objective  was  outlined  by  Richard  Benton,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Youth  Advisory  Council. 


problems  of  youth  and  avoiding  those  nasty  incidents  of 
student  demonstrations  and  protests." 

Another  student  inquired  of  Richard  Benton,  Youth 
Advisory  Council,  "Just  what  is  the  Youth  Advisory  Coun- 
cil's purpose,  and  how  are  the  members  serving  on  it 
selected?" 

Benton  replied,  "I'll  answer  that  if  you  care  to  see  me 
after  this  workshop." 

Marion  Finegold,  of  Manatee  Junior  College,  suggested 
that  a  special  workshop  be  provided  for  the  student 
leaders  from  colleges  so  they  could  discuss  problems 
which  were  of  inteerst  to  them  as  opposed  to  the  preced- 
ing "airing  of  opinions  on  bussing  to  school  transportation 
and  harsh  lunchroom  discipline." 

The  summation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
other  delegates  and  lunch  was  announced. 

The  afternoon  schedule  included  an  impromptu  discus- 
sion for  students  from  Florida  colleges.  Sal  Perex,  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government  Association  of  Miami- 
Dade  Junior  College,  began  the  forum  with,  "Do  you 
think  that  a  college  education  is  a  privilege  or  a  right?" 
The  question  started  a  heated  discussion  on  such  matters 
as  room  privacy  and  censorship  of  student  publications. 


GOVERNOR'S     CONFERENCE    ON    YOUTH 


The  crowded  opening  session  was  devoted  to  introduc- 
ing the  Governor's  representatives.  Each  delegate  was 
given  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  number  written  on  it.  The 
number  corresponded  to  the  workshop  the  holder  was 
assigned. 

Group  1,  a  workship  led  by  Sylvia  Hawkins,  student 
advisorv  council  member,  was  concerned  with  the  topic 
"Where  is  Education  Going?"  She  explained  that  any 
facet  of  education  today  could  be  discussed  with  the 
exception  of  the  recent  teachers'  strike.  There  was  no 
need  to  belabor  the  subject.  The  floor  was  then  opened 
to  the  two  hundred  delegates.  A  note  of  discord  was 
struck  by  Ron  Corvell,  a  student  from  New  College, 
Sarasota. 

"I  was  rather  skeptical  about  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference and  am  even  more  so  now,"  he  said.  "The  dis- 
cussion groups  are  too  large  to  allow  anything  to  be 
accomplished.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  college  and  high 
school  students  are  grouped  together.  Their  problems 
are  verv  different  in  nature." 

Corvell  implied  the  room  was  crowded  for  photographic 
purposes  only.  He  further  stated,  "I  think  this  is  a  great 
public  relations  gimmick,  which  has  been  pulled  off  by 
Claude  Kirk,  calling  you  student  leaders  and  filling  you 
with  a  warm  secure  feeling  that  in  the  future  you  will  be 
working  hand  in  hand  with  your  Governor  in  solving  the 


Various  opinions  were  expressed  by  the  college  represen- 
tations on  the  controversial  issues  raised. 

Chuck  Washington,  student  representative,  FAU,  chal- 
lenged the  moderator,  Perez,  to  tell  him  "just  what  are 
those  four  letter  words  that  you  want  printed  in  your 
magazines?"  Washington  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
words  desired  for  use  by  Miami-Dade  Junior  publication 
officials. 

Perez  replied  there  would  be  no  value  in  mentioning 
the  word;  it  would  be  out  of  context. 

Washington  persisted  in  his  questions  causing  Perez 
some  distress.  Perez  was  unable  to  answer.  Tension  in 
the  room  built. 

Larrv  Alexander,  broke  the  tension.  Alexander,  also  of 
New  College,  began  a  brief  statement  which  he  concluded 
bv  using  the  word. 

Alexander's  alarming  statement  was  followed  by  several 
gasps  and  a  demand  for  an  apology  to  "every  decent 
person  present,"  Jack  McMillan,  Tallahassee,  who  de- 
manded the  apologv,  left  the  room. 

Perez  announced,  "Since  we  onlv  have  twentv  minutes 
left  we  had  better  befin  summarizing."  A  gentleman  who 
had  entered  the  room  shortly  after  McMillan's  exit  an- 
nounced, "You  have  five  more  minutes  for  vour  discus- 
sion." 

The  meting  was  closed. 
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A  MAN  OF  ACTION 


by  Michael  Couture 

Dr.  Hugh  Adams,  President  of 
Broward  Junior  College,  is  a  man 
who  is  "available ".  To  Dr.  Adams, 
a  president  should  not  be  a  figure- 
head, seated  behind  a  door  of  au- 
thority. Promoting  an  informal 
mode,  he  often  walks  the  campus 
to  ask  questions  of  the  students, 
some  of  whom  do  not  recognize 
him.  The  answers  are  interesting 
and  varied,  according  to  Dr. 
Adams. 

His  office  door  is  closed  only  for 
appointments  and  meetings.  Any 
student  with  a  problem,  solution, 
or  suggestion  can  stop  by.  He  will 
never  turn  down  a  student.  A  call 
is  preferred  —  for  the  student's 
convenience.  Some  of  his  closed 
door  sessions  are  lengthy. 

Dr.  Adams  has  instituted  several 
structural  procedures  to  retain  a 
camaraderie  with  students.  There 
is  the  monthly  President's  Lunch- 
eon,  featuring   a   cross   section   of 


students.  The  Dean  of  Students 
picks  the  satisfied,  malcontented, 
obstinate  and  totally  rebellious  stu- 
dents for  the  affair.  All  have  a 
chance  to  express  their  views. 

Students  have  been  placed  on  all 
the  major  college  committees,  with 
full  voting  privileges. 

"Credentials  are  impressive  only 
on  paper.  When  the  dissection 
time  comes,  it  is  the  inner  person 
who  counts,  not  his  paper  figures," 
says  Dr.  Adams  as  he  puts  the  con- 
ventional methods  aside  in  his  per- 
sonal dealings. 

For  a  man  unimpressed  by  cre- 
dentials, he  has  some  noteworthy 
ones  to  present. 

Having  been  in  the  Navy  in  1945 
and  1946,  he  went  to  Florida  State 
University  on  a  football  scholar- 
ship. He  was  named  to  the  Little 
All  American  Team  in  1949.  In 
1950,  he  graduated,  earning  a 
Bachelor    of    Science    Degree    in 


<*    AND  MEANING 


mathematics  and  social  studies.  He 
was  employed  at  Leon  High  School 
in  Tallahassee  as  a  mathematics 
teacher  and  football  and  track 
coach  when  the  Korean  War 
caused  his  recall  to  active  duty. 
During  the  war,  he  was  an  Ensign 
serving  as  Operations  Officer  and 
Navigator   aboard   destroyers. 

After  his  discharge  in  1955,  he 
went  back  to  FSU  and  earned  his 
Masters  Degree  in  educational  ad- 
ministration and  supervision.  He 
remained  at  FSU  to  get  his  Doc- 
tor's Degree.  While  there,  he 
served  as  assistant  football  coach 
and  was  considered  for  the  coach- 
ing job.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Adams 
decided  to  put  his  life  to  perhaps 
a  more  significant  use,  take  advan- 
tage of  his  degrees,  and  enter  the 
educational  field  in  a  constructive 
capacity. 

He  served  on  numerous  state 
committees  to  advance  and  im- 
prove education.  Charlotte  Coun- 
ty, on  the  west  coast  of  Fla.,  had 
Dr.  Adams  as  the  first  appointive 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  until  1968. 

From  there,  he  came  to  Broward  Junior. 

Dr.  Adams  feels  that  a  man  must  have  outside 
interests  to  make  him  a  responsive  and  totally  well 
rounded  person.  He  has  an  interest  in  all  sports. 
Most  appealing  on  the  level  of  participation  are  hand- 
ball, tennis,  paddleball  and  boating.  All  of  his  adult 
life,  he  has  had  boats,  including  three  sailing  rigs. 

Having  first  soloed  at  16,  he  maintains  a  private 
pilots  license. 

Not  wanting  to  sever  all  ties  with  the  military, 
Dr.  Adams  holds  the  rank  of  Commander  in  the  naval 
reserves  and  has  attended  the  three  major  military 
colleges  as  a  reserve  officer.  Yet,  in  speaking  of  dis- 
senters to  the  war.  draft,  etc.,  lie  says,  "I  respect  the 
rights  of  the  objector.  That's  what  this  great  country 
is  about.  It  at  least  gives  you  that  right." 

A  classical  music  devotee,  his  favorites  are  Brahms, 
Beethoven  and  Sibelius.  Among  the  compositions  that 
he  relishes  most  are  Sibelius'  2nd  and  5th  symphonies 
and  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony,  which  features  a 
poem,  "Ode  to  Joy"  written  by  Schillers,  at  the  end 
of  the  symphony. 


"There  is  no  excuse  for  not  reading.  If  I  have  to 
make  time  to  read,  I  do  so.  Dr.  Adams  referred  to 
his  preference  in  literature  as  being  these  themes: 
The  reconstruction  of  the  military  in  World  War  II, 
current  autobiographies,  Plato's  Dialogues,  and  his-, 
tory.  The  Bible,  he  refers  to  as  "The  foundation 
document"  because  "we  find  that  the  situations  we 
encounter  now  are  not  new." 

When  he  speaks  of  great  people,  he  lists  two 
whom  he  particularly  enjoys  reading  about  —  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  Winston  Churchill. 

Of  the  modern  novels,  he  prefers  the  historically 
oriented  ones.  As  a  seafarer,  he  enjoyed  Hemingway's 
"The  Old  Man  And  The  Sea."  "It  had  more  than  the 
old  man  man's  fight  against  a  fish  and  the  sea.  It  was 
life  from  the  beginning,  realistically  written." 

In  closing,  Dr.  Adams  advocating  participation  in 
community  affairs  says,  "I  believe  a  member  of  the 
academic  life,  teacher  or  student,  should  be  a  partici- 
pating member  of  the  community.  The  town  and  the 
school  gap  could  be  lessened  if  the  faculty,  particular- 
ly, would  live  in  both  communities,  because  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  live  in  both  areas  as  productively 
as  possible." 
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by  Barb  Salter 

It's  3:30  p.m.  on  a  Thursday  afternoon.  BJC  is  just 
settling  down  for  the  night.  A  creaking  noise  is  heard 
in  the  faculty  dining  room. 

The  door  leading  in  from  the  main  dining  room 
is  quietly  opened  and  in  walk  the  group  from  S.  G.  A. 
They  quickly  take  their  places  and  the  leader,  our 
President,  Jay  Steele  calls  the  meeting  to  order. 

There  is  a  hush  in  the  room  as   Secretary  Barb 


Salter  calls  the  roll:  President  Steele,  Vice  President 
Dave  Mellow,  Treasurer  Nikki  Nichols;  Sophomore 
Class  Chairman  Susie  Erard-Coupe;  Freshman  Class 
Chairman  Rick  David;  Senators  Jeff  Brein,  Bert  Deck, 
Dave  Dowling,  John  Eich,  Dave  Kalback,  Gil  Swinga- 
ton,  Lynn  McCabe,  Pam  Schlef,  Terry  Allen,  Sue 
Gagen,  Debbie  Grosse,  Debbie  Horn,  John  Hull, 
Tom  Mahar. 


Jay  Steele,  SGA  president 

As  you  glance  around  the  room  you  note  a  few 
other  people  whose  names  weren't  called.  These  are 
the  interested  students  or  "friends"  of  the  senators.  And 
so  the  next  hush-hush;  top  secret,  exclusive  "no  stu- 
dents allowed,"  very  private  student  government 
meeting  gets  under  way. 

Right? 

Not  So! 

True,  this  was  something  like  an  SGA  meeting. 
Only  it  was  more  like  the  majority  of  the  students 
think  they're  run.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  every 
student  who  pays  an  activity  fee  is  a  member  of  the 
SGA  and  eligible  to  attend  meetings  and  voice  their 
opinion. 

SGA  is  more  than  a  select  Kaffee-Klatch!  Within 
the  SGA,  dress  codes  are  formulated;  constitutions  arc 
passed,  resolutions  are  made,  and  the  first  wheel  that 
belongs  to  the  complex  machinery  that  runs  the 
school,  is  turned. 

SGA  also  plans  movies,  dances,  and  other  such 
activities,  SGA  is  the  students  direct  link  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Questions  students  have  concerning 
course  fees,  instructor  evaluations,  grade,  etc.,  should 
first  be  brought  to  the  Senate. 

But  are  they? 

Not  so,  again.  Few  if  any  students  ever  use  the 
SGA  in  its  full  capacities.  The  students  that  do  are 
the  same  ones  time  and  time  again. 

Put  your  senate  to  work.  They're  your  "slaves." 
Bog  them  down  with  questions.  Ask  them  what  they 


"This  S.G.A.  could  be  the  best  one  B.  J.  C.  has  ever 
seen,  and  accomplish  much." 


do  and  why  they're  there.  You  might  learn  something! 
No? 

O.K.  In  case  I  haven't  reached  you,  I'll  try  again. 
Remember  the  $10  activity  fee  you  pay?  Well  a  part 
of  that  money  goes  to  send  these  senators  on  conven- 
tions. WOW! 

Don't  you  care  how  they  spend  your  money? 
Hmmm!  Last  convention  was  in  St.  Pete  and  the  topic 
was  Students  Rights.  Don't  you  care  what  your  rights 
are?  You  will  if  they  take  them  away  from  you! 
Hmmm. 

If  you're  happy  the  way  you  are,  if  you  like  the 
dress  code's  ambiguity,  if  you  don't  give  a  damn, 
then  don't  move. 

Hut  if  you  care  where  your  money  goes;  if  you 
ari'  tired  of  watching  (or  not  as  the  case  may  be) 
movies  that  are  of  no  interest  to  you;  if  .you  want  a 
certain  course,  or  if  you  have  any  gripes,  if  you  care 
anything  about  BJC  —  come  to  the  SGA  meetings, 
go  to  an  SGA  senator  or  officer.  Show  them  you  care. 
Ask  questions.  Move  your  body.  Do  something! 

What's  that  noise?  It's  getting  louder  and  louder. 
Students  are  screaming 

"WE  DO  CARE!" 

"SGA  ALL  THE  WAY!" 

"SGA  ALL  THE  WAY!" 

"WE  CARE" 

"WE  CARE" 

"WE  CARE  WE  DO!" 


TRUE 
S.  A.  B. 


by  Alain  Hebert 


S.A.B.,  fact,  fiction  or  superstition?  Many  students  ask  this  question  of  that  organization  which,  to  the 
dismay  of  many,  controls  the  funds  and  policies  of  the  school. 

The  Student  Activities  Board  is  made  up  of  a  union  of  teachers  and  students  who  are  responsible  for, 
amongst  other  things,  making  recommendations  to  the  president  of  BJC  concerning  policy;  approving  die 
constitutions  of  fraternities  and  sororities  and  clubs  for  recognition  on  campus;  approving  the  budget  made 
up  by  the  Student  Activities  fees  which  are  paid  by  the  students  during  registration. 

Main'  people  think  that  the  Student  Government 
Association  is  the  omnipotent  and  all-knowing  power 
on  campus.  That  is  merely  a  delusion  oi  the  mind. 
It's  tlie  Student  Activities  Board  that  reallv  holds  the 


lightning  bolts.  The  SAB  also  holds  the  purse  strings 
of  all  of  the  other  organizations  on  campus  who  must 
submit  for  funds.  This  protects  both  the  school  and 
the  organizations  from  spending  more  than  they're 
worth,  or  think  they're  worth. 

When  a  student  first  hears  of  the  SAB,  one  gets 
the  illusion  of  a  group  of  people  sitting  about  a  round 
table,  with  the  room  semi-dark,  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers wearing  black  covers  over  their  heads.  This,  not 
to  mention  the  imagined  scent  of  oriental  incense 
and  strange  sounds  from  the  prisoner's  cells  below, 
which  contain  those  poor  individuals  who  over-spent 
or  went  against  the  board,  constitutes  just  about  the 
right  feeling  that  one  gets  when  called  before  the 
board.  Especially  if  one  has  just  requisitioned  for 
one  dollar  from  the  budget  for  a  Mark-a-Lot,  when 
it  only  cost  forty-nine  cents. 

Mr.  Marion  West,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  is 
known  to  the  members  as  a  rather  soft-spoken  person 
who  is  practiced  at  the  art  of  keeping  order.  This  is 
especially  brought  out  during  a  heated  debate  be- 
tween two  individuals  which  is  getting  slightly  out 
of  hand.  The  respect  that  this  man  obtains,  and  the 
efficiency  of  his  interjections  amplify  his  grasp  of 
control  and  good  common  sense.  It  seems  a  shame 
that  a  few  other  groups  on  our  campus  lack  the 
organization  of  this  man.   (Hint-Hint) 

After  attending  a  meeting  of  the  board,  and  hav- 


Mr.  West 


/   / 


Student  Activities  Board  —  "in  congress  assembled" 


ing  survived  the  hot  irons  and  the  lashes  from  the 
scorpion;  all  in  the  interest  of  truth,  justice,  and  the 
gripe  for  today,  the  observer  comes  into  the  outside' 
world  mentally  cleansed.  The  angels  sing,  students 
bow  in  your  path,  and  secretaries  tremble  in  fear. 
Behind  your  back,  people  are  saying,  "Look  out, 
there  goes  that  new  power  symbol.  Don't  touch  him, 
you  may  get  expelled." 

This  feeling  is  a  real  thing  because  you  know 
that  you've  just  been  graced  with  opportunity  to  be 
a  part  of  a  group  of  people  to  whom  the  Student 
Government  Association,  the  Inter-Social  Society 
Council,  the  Inter-Club  Council,  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  healthy  peasant  stock  are  subservient  to. 

It  seems  almost  disheartening  to  find  out  that 
the  members  of  the  board  are  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  One  gets  the  immediate  impres- 
sion that  these  persons  are  chosen  by  the  blessing  of 
Zeus,  and  that  they  are  carried  to  and  from  the 
meetings  on  a  flying  horse.  Of  course,  for  all  I  know, 
maybe  Dr.  Adams  IS  Zeus.  (I  bet  that  would  really 
slay  them  on  I've  Got  A  Secret.) 

In  all  sincerity  though,  this  group  of  persons  are 
really  great  people.  They  have  donated  their  time 
and  comfort  for  the  good  of  the  students  and  the 
college.  (Sometimes,  thankfully,  in  that  order.)  The 
teachers  on  the  board  have  the  understanding  to 
listen  to  and  evaluate  student  requests,  no  matter 
how  absurd.   They   also  have  the   kindness    to   give 


Tom  Tolflinski,  Mike  Groves,  and  Rob  French 


criticism  where  needed,  and  credit  when  due.  The 
Student  Activities  Board,  as  it  stands,  is  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  impartial  governing  bodies  on  cam- 
pus, I  just  hope  that  this  power  isn't  misused  or 
applied  to  a  damaging  concern. 

Now,  if  we  can  just  make  up  that  missing  fifty-one 
cents  for  that  Mark-A-Lot .  .  . 


^JHusical 
iUYloments 


by  Jerrie  Nowlin 

Since  its  beginning  in  1966  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Cavendish  the  Chamber  Choir  has  been  the 
featured  section  from  the  Fine  Arts  Department.  Com- 
petition for  membership  in  the  Chamber  Choir  is 
keener  than  for  any  other  musical  organization  on 
campus.  The  choir  consists  of  17  voices  selected 
through  audition.  With  Cavendish  holding  tight  the 
reins,  the  choir  motored  its  way,  giving  concerts  at 
various  clubs  and  a  performance  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University.  But,  most  important,  people  were  hearing 
of  Broward  Junior  College;  actually  they  were  hearing 
Broward  Junior  College  at  its  best. 

Even  to  the  casual  listeners  things  were  different 
this  year  in  the  Chamber  Choir.  With  Dr.  Cavendish 
at  the  helm,  the  choir  sang  their  Christmas  Concert 
—  the  like  of  which  is  rarely  heard  in  present  day 
auditoriums.  The  results  were  gratifying  to  Cavendish 
and  his  singers.  The  audience  got  a  subtle  yet  firm 
education  in  Renaissance  music  with  an  intensity  and 


Dr.  Cavendish  —  the  Renaissance  to  BJC 

feeling  of  tone  which  college  choirs  seldom  achieve. 

Dr.  Cavendish,  the  young  king  of  choir  conduc- 
tors, proves  why  he  is  recognized  not  only  as  a  top 
musician,  but  as  a  top  showman  as  well.  His  programs 
are  not  to  be  forgotten  .  .  . 

When  Kathryn  Huss  replaced  Dr.  Thomas  Caven- 
dish this  year  as  director  of  the  College  Singers,  she 
quietly  informed  the  singers  that  all  she  asked  was 
work  and  more  work,  and  that  all  she  expected  was 
concentrated,  intense  singing  for  the  real  pleasure 
of  singing.  And  what  listener  heard  the  choir  without 


Chamber  Choir 


feeling  that  Miss  Huss  had  reached  her  ideal?  Very 
few,  we  imagine.  The  choir  had  its  rough  spots  —  not 
enough  tenors,  some  shakiness  in  some  female  voices, 
and  other  trivia.  But  note  for  note  the  College  Singers 
at  Christmas  time  gave  its  audience  as  enriched  sing- 
ing and  as  real  musicianship  as  any  choir  which  ever 
bore  the  name  of  Broward  Junior  College. 

Miss  Huss  encouraged  solo  work  for  her  members. 
Singers  who  were  reluctant  to  try  out  for  solo  in  the 
past  found  themselves  singing  for  Miss  Huss.  After 
an  audition  several  students  found  that  they  were 
chosen  for  the  solo.  Only  through  encouragement 
from  this  pert  director  did  these  few  singers  find  a 
rewarding  experience. 

The  65  voice  choir  sang  compositions  from  Men- 
delsson,  Vivaldi  and  Thompson  at  their  annual  Christ- 
mas Concert.  A  brass  choir  assisted  the  Christmas 
program. 

President  Lyndon  James  is  approaching  the  Col- 
lege Singers  differently  this  year.  Bather  than  striving 
for  two  performances  a  year  he  feels  the  singers 
should  be  more  of  an  organization.  There  are  officers 
and  a  social  committee  to  plan  parties.  James  wants 
the  choir  to  be  more  than  just  a  class  and  is  planning 
a  main  project  that  would  benefit  the  school. 


Many  students  are  taking  choir  for  the  credit  — 
while  others  are  singing  for  the  fun  of  it.  Pete  Bark- 
elew,  19,  music  major,  is  taking  choir,  "I  enjoy  singing 
and  would  take  it  anyway."  This  baritone  not  only 
sings  well  but  plays  trumpet  in  the  Wind  Ensemble 
and  dance  bands.  Most  recently  he  played  in  the  show 
band  for  the  Fine  Arts  Departments  production  of 
Guys  and  Dolls. 

"I  like  to  sing,  and  its  more  fun  when  there  are 
pretty  girls  to  sing  along  with,"  said  Bob  May,  19.  He 
is  a  physical  education  major  who  has  musical  talents. 
Bob  will  be  remembered  for  his  portrayal  of  Harry 
The  Horse  in  Guys  and  Dolls.  He  more  than  just  sang 
with  the  pretty  girls;  he  danced  with  them  too. 

Janet  and  Julie  Jones,  IS,  are  two  of  a  kind  more 
than  one  way.  They  are  identical  twins  majoring  in 
the  same  field,  music  education.  Do  they  enjoy  it? 
"I  love  choir,"  says  Janet  who  sings  alto.  Julie,  soprano, 
said,  "Choir  is  required  and  I  enjoy  every  minute  of 
singing  and  being  a  part  of  the  group."  She  added. 
"Being  in  the  College  Singers  will  give  me  experience 
which  I  need  for  directing  a  choir.  I  hope  to  some 
clay." 


Operating  with   the  belief  that 
a  good   concert  band  can   sell  its 

listeners  really  good  band  music 
just  as  easily  as  it  can  sell  "trash", 
Lowell  Little  this  year  lias  pro- 
grammed as  interesting  an  eve- 
ning's listening  as  any  listeners 
are  likely  to  hear.  The  Wind  En- 
semble has  always  made  a  great 
use  of  its  inherent  talent,  featuring 
several  outstanding  students  in 
solos   accompanied   by   the   hand. 


Little  started  this  year  fresh  from 
the  Texas  Women's  University 
Denton,  Texas  replacing  Dale  Jen- 
sen. And  the  music  which  this  man 
proposes  to  have  the  Wind  En- 
semble play  is  different  from  any- 
thing the  band  had  done  before. 
Finding  that  the  band  needed  in- 
struments in  all  sections,  there 
were  no  concerts  scheduled  for 
the  Fall.  With  the  situation  against 


Little,  a  lesser  man  might  have 
given  up  from  the  start.  But  not 
Little.  He  just  asked  that  the  band 
work  and  work  hard.  Several  con- 
certs are  scheduled  for  Term  II 
when  the  band  is  larger  in  size. 

The  ideal  performing  musicians 
should  be  able  to  play  all  styles  of 
music  well.  This  exceptional  talent 
is  possessed  by  Lowell  Little's 
group. 


Wind 

(Ensemble  .  .  . 
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Community  College  CJ^chesha 


Ambitious  students  of  music  are  looking  more 
and  more  toward  the  Broward  Junior  College  school 
of  music  for  fulfillment  of  dreams  in  the  "flighty" 
world  of  sharps  and  flats.  On  their  musical  horizons 
are  years  of  work  and  study  but  they  are  confident 
that  training  in  this  young  music  department  will 
equip  them  with  the  necessary  skills  to  succeed  in 
their  chosen  work.  The  school  is  highly  regarded  in 
music  circles,  and  its  graduates  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  virtually  every  phase  of  the  art. 

Growth  of  the  division  has  been  remarkably  rapid 
and  the  work  of  Dr.  Willard  DeLara,  now  music 
instructor  at  Barry  College,  and  its  present  head,  Dr. 
Thomas  Cavendish,  has  not  gone  unheralded. 

In  only  a  few  years  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of 
Music  has  taken  great  strides  to  make  "good  music" 
an  outstanding  tradition  at  BJC.  The  school  is  known 
for  training  music  majors  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Music  in  music 
education.  Voice,  music  education,  opera,  composi- 
tion, symphony  orchestra,  choir,  church  music  — 
these  are  but  a  few  departments  in  the  varied 
curriculum. 


With  almost  seven  complete  concerts  under  its 
belt  during  the  past  two  and  half  years,  Broward 
Community-College  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Jimmy 
Woodle,  completed  this  fall  what  was  probably  the 
most  active  season  ever  attempted  by  the  orchestra. 
And  quanitity  was  not  the  only  demanding  factor. 
Many  qualified  persons  have  opined  that  the  orches- 
tra's "Grand  Canyon  Suite"  by  Grofe,  may  not  only 
be  the  most  difficult  work  ever  produced  here  but 
the  most  difficult  to  be  attempted  in  years  to  come. 

The  Fall  program  included  Washburn's  popular 
St.  Lawrence  Overture,  Rachmaninoff's  Vocalise, 
Lerner-Lowe's  Camelot,  Dvorak's  Slavonic  Dance, 
Opus  46.  Participation  by  student  soloists  with  the 
orchestra  was  especially  encouraged  with  several  stu- 
dents soloing  at  the  Fall  concert.  Stand  out  numbers 
for  the  student  soloist  was  Torelli  Christmas  concerto, 
utilizing  two  violins  and  a  cello. 

The  college  production  of  Carousel  was  the  major 
undertaking  for  the  orchestra  in  1966  in  terms  of 
hours  of  preparation.  Woodle's  drive  and  dynamic 
conducting  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
performance. 


by  Jan  Roper 

The  lights  flickered  as  the  audience  quieted  to  a 
whisper.  The  spotlight  beamed  toward  the  stage  door 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  music  instructor  at  the 
college,  entered  the  hall  and  took  his  place  at  the 
front  of  the  orchestra.  After  a  slight  pause,  he  grinned 
a  quick  smile  of  confidence  at  his  musicicans,  raised 
his  baton,  and  the  first  notes  of  the  overture  began 
to  fill  the  room. 

This  was  the  scene  at  the  opening  night  of  Brow- 
ard Junior  College's  presentation  of  "Guys  and  Dolls" 
at  the  BJC  lecture  hall.  The  musical  production,  which 
was  presented  October  16-19  and  October  23-26  at 
8:15  by  the  Fine  Arts  Players  of  the  college,  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Donald  Sundquist  with  Mr.  Don 
Nichols  as  technical  director.  The  dance  numbers 
were  staged  by  Miss  Christine  DeLazzaro  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Bourbon  and  Lani  Voorhies  was  stage 
manager. 

Leading  the  cast  of  characters  was  Wayne  Barr 
as  reliable  Nathan  Detroit,  Filip  Formicola  as  charm- 
ing Sky  Masterson,  Linda  Ryan  as  innocent  Sarah 
Brown,  and  Cheri  Cavendish  as  the  engaged  Miss 
Adelaide. 

By  far  the  most  outstanding  performance  of  the 
evening  came  from  Cheri  Cavendish,  a  graduate  of 
BJC  who  is  presently  majoring  in  classical  voice  at 
the  University  of  Miami.  Mrs.  Cavendish,  who  por- 
trayed Miss  Adelaide  in  the  production,  demonstrated 
a  high  standard  of  professionalism  throughout  her 
performance  and  managed  to  keep  the  audience  in 
the  palm  of  her  hand.  Her  song,  "Adelaide's  Lament," 


Wayne  Barr,  Howard  Buck  and 
Jay  Steel  raise  up  their  voices 


Jay    Steele.  Howard   Buck,  and  Wayne  Barr  proved  to 
be  quite  a  comical  threesome 


Sky    Masterson    plays    on    the    sympathy    of    "Salvation 
Sarah" 


The  mission  band  consisted  of  Linda  Ryan,  Art  Bourbon,.  Jerrie  Nowlin,  John  Brookhouser, 
and  Jim  Stade 


FORENSICS  TEAM  TAKES  AIM 


Senior 
Colleges 
Watch  Out! 


BJC    speakers    and    debaters    prepare    for    another    speech 
tournament  victory. 


by  David  Davidson 

"You  have  already  used  all  our 
funds  for  engraving.  Please  don't 
win  any  more  trophies!"  So  the 
Business  Office  paid  its  sincere,  if 
bureaucratic,  tribute  to  the  fantas- 
tic success  of  BJC's  forensic  pro- 
gram. The  financial  crisis  came  last 
Spring  after  the  Broward  Group 
swept  over  three  junior  college 
tournaments  and  a  Harvard  de- 
bating team. 

Initiated  only  four  years  ago, 
our  public  speaking  and  debate 
program  has  risen  to  rank  sixteenth 
among  the  nation's  junior  colleges. 
In  1966-67,  only  four  speakers  did 
everything  —  debate,  impromptu 
and  extemporaneous  speeches,  ora- 
tions, oral  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture —  and  did  it  well  enough  to 
finish  in  national  competition.  The 
forensics  group  doubled  in  size  the 


following  year.  Again  at  the  na- 
tionals, debate  teams  took  fifth  and 
sixth  while  Ben  Clark  placed  third 
in  oral  interpretation.  Some  twenty 
students  will  participate  this  year 
under  an  expanded  budget. 

Don  Nichols,  Head  of  the 
Speech  Department,  attributes  the 
great  success  and  growth  to  the 
college  as  a  whole.  "The  speakers 
are  individuals  who  can  excel. 
They  have  pride  in  the  school  and 
themselves.  The  other  teachers  are 
very  important.  Among  the  many 
things,  they  tell  me  of  students 
who  would  do  well  in  competition. 
The  administration  is  very  cooper- 
ative, and  the  SAB  has  given  us 
the  funds  we  need.  This  healthy 
attitude  shows  itself  in  the  close 
team  spirit  we  have  now." 

Mr.  Nichols'  greatest  problem 
has  been  finding  space  for  all  the 
awards,   certificates,   trophies,  etc. 


Most   of  them   are  stored   in    dif- 
ferent offices  in  the  "A"  building. 

Forensics  expects  the  flood  of 
these  prizes  to  be  somewhat  less 
this  year.  Bather  than  continue 
limiting  their  experience  to  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  competition, 
they  now  speak  and  debate  regu- 
larly in  tournaments  of  senior  and 
four-year  colleges. 

At  the  Auburn  tournament, 
Broward  debaters  found  them- 
selves in  the  unusual  position  of 
debating  BJC  graduates,  Nancy 
White  and  Cindy  Poulous.  who 
were  now  attending  Florida  State. 
Not  surprisingly,  FAU's  new  for- 
ensics group  is  formed  largely  by 
Broward  Alumni. 

With  emphasis  on  the  prepara- 
tion public  speaking  gives  for  fu- 
ture professions,  forensics  contin- 
ues to  be  "where  the  action  is!" 


T.V.  MEDIA 

CHANNELS 

NEW  PERSPECTIVE 


The  mass  media  has  descended 
upon  Broward  Junior  College  this 
Fall  term,  and  is  highlighted  by 
the  advent  of  BJC-TV,  the  school's 
television  station.  Working  hand 
in  hand  with  the  radio  program, 
staff  members  have  begun  a  series 
of  interesting  and  informative 
programs. 

The  program's  producers.  Sue 
Gordon  and  Rich  deRevere,  have 
made  full  use  of  the  television  fa- 
cilities in  the  college  library  build- 
ing. Because  of  his  background  as 
an  Armed  Forces  radio  and  TV 
veteran.  Rich  handles  the  techni- 
cal side  of  production  while  Sue 
deals  mainly  with  the  program 
content. 

In  organizing  each  show,  the 
producers  are  faced  with  such 
problems  as  guests,  make-up.  and 
prop  availability.  The  director  is 
in  charge  of  equipment  and  the 
three  students  working  under  him, 
two  on  cameras  and  one  handling 
music  and  microphone  levels.  John 


Gregory  of  Learning  Resources 
does  faculty  advisement. 

The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  give 
the  student  an  unusual  pres- 
entation of  campus  events  and  to 
familiarize  him  with  faculty  and 
other  students  actively  engaged  in 
campus  programs.  The  producers 
strive  for  the  "unusual"  in  the  tele- 
vision presentations.  "We  hate  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  one  area  in 
subject  or  scenery,"  explains  Sue 
Gordon,  "We  like  to  travel."  And 
travel,  the  staff  does. 

The  closed  circuit  television 
equipment  has  moved  to  several 
areas  of  interest  on  campus.  The 
staff  and  a  local  singing  group 
taped  a  program  in  the  hospitality 
center.  The  performance  was  com- 
plete with  student  participation, 
faculty  participation,  and  a  clown. 
Students  viewed  the  production  for 
a  week  over  our  channel,  channel 
3. 

With  nothing  really  planned,  the 
staff  dropped  in  on  the  planetar- 


Sue  Gordon,  Alain  Heb 


in  are  presented  to    the  Campus  community  via  the  BJC-TV 


ium,  taped  a  show  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  took  Planetarium  Di- 
rector Joel  Martin  along  to  view 
the  finished  product. 

Guests  on  the  "Today  on  Cam- 
pus" show  have  included  Mr. 
Crispo,  Director  of  Student  Activi- 
ties; Mr.  Pridgon,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  President;  and  a 
group  of  Freshmen  running  for 
SGA  senate  seats.  The  staff  donat- 
ed a  half  an  hour  special  to  the 
last,  and  used  a  collection  of  elab- 
orate scenery  and  backdrops  for 
the  presentation. 

Future  plans  for  the  television 
program  include  complete  cover- 
age of  all  campus  functions,  added 
guest  stars,  and  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  —  color.  This  year 
the  pace  is  being  set  for  the  advent 
of  professional  broadcast  training 
at  Broward  College. 

Just  before  we  went  to  press,  Sue 
Gordon  resigned  and  Jeff  Brein  is 
now   helping  Rich  deRevere. 


SUDDENLY 
LAST 
SUMMER  . 


From  a  cartoonist's  point  of  view,  the  election  of 
1968  was  one  of  the  best  ever. 

What  with  Mayor  Daley,  the  Chicago  Gestapo,  a 
candidate  who  looked  like  a  pig  and  a  pig  that  looked 
like  a  candidate,  the  fun  and  games  started  in  August 
and  ran  right  through  to  the  morning  of  November  6th. 

The  Republican  Convention  in 
Miami  provided  plenty  of  excite- 
ment and  thrills  as  Richard  Nixon 
showed  everybody  how  to  run  a 
convention  your  way  and  still  end 
up  with  Spiro  Theodore  Agnew  as 
your  running  mate.  An  adept  polit- 
ical move. 

Barely  had  the  nation  had  time 
to  ask  itself  who  or  what  was  a 
Spiro  Agnew  when  the  circus 
opened  in  Chicago,  complete  with 
freak  show. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  having  detect- 
ed faint  hints  of  discontent  in  the, 
nation,  decided  not  to  run  for  re- 
election. He  ordained  that  the 
crown  should  be  passed  down  to 
Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey,  the 
Crown  Prince  from  Minnesota. 

But  Gene  McCarthy  popped  out 
of  his  lamp  and  menaced  the  hopes 
of  Uncle  Hubie,  on  paper  at  least, 
until  the  very  end  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

SDS,  The  Yippies,  and  all  the 
other  unwashed  hordes  poured  into 
the  city  to  back  their  White 
Knight,  and  the  Blueshirts  of  Chi- 
cago charged  out  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

In  the  ensuing  four  day  fracas 
that  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 


Battle  of  Chicago,  Daley's  boys 
emerged  triumphant  over  the  left- 
wingers  and  the  fourth  estate,  not 
to  mention  the  Democratic  Party. 

Despite  a  last  minute  attack  by 
a  strong  Julian  Bond  wing  of  the 
party,  Hubie  pulled  it  out  and 
drew  as  his  running  mate,  Edmund 
S.  Muskie,  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  better  half  of  the  ticket. 

Through  September  and  most  of 
October  the  Democrats  called  for 
a  debate  and  wondered  how  they 
would  pay  for  the  air  time  if  Nixon 
granted  them  one.  Meanwhile,  the 
Republicans  tried  to  keep  Agnew's 
foot  out  of  his  mouth  and  keep  the 
press  happy  while  saying  nothing 
that  would  be  termed  a  commit- 
ment to  anything  or  anybody. 

Hubert  stayed  awake  nights 
wondering  how  Nixon  did  it,  and 
Nixon  stayed  awake  nights  hoping 
Hubert  wouldn't  find  out. 

As  the  big  day  approached,  Lyn- 
don called  a  bombing  pause  and 
staged  an  elaborate  fantasy  en- 
titled The  Paris  Peace  Talks,  or 
How  To  Lose  A  War  But  Win  An 
Election. 

In  the  last  two  days,  the  pollsters 


Ed  Dempsev 
GUARDIAN  columnist 


refused  to  predict  the  election,  and 
the  only  one  claiming  a  sure  vic- 
tory was  George  Wallace.  He 
claimed  that  the  old  southern 
states  were  so  "clanish"  that  they 
would  surely  go  for  him  and  that 
his  appeal  was  spreading  in  the 
north. 

Record  numbers  turned  out  on 
election  day  and  cast  their  votes 
for  the  candidate's  of  their  choice. 
In  Cook  County,  Illinois  all  the 
deceased  Democrats  voted  at  least 
twice,  and  in  California  several  sea 
otters  are  said  to  have  gotten  into 
the  polling  places  disguised  as 
hippies. 

The  results  were  not  certain  un- 
til the  following  afternoon,  when 
Illinois  went  for  Nixon  to  give  him 
more  than  the  270  electoral  votes 
required  for  election.  Later,  Hu- 
bert conceded  and  Old  Weird 
George  claimed  a  moral  vic- 
tory but  Richard  Milhaus  Nixon 
emerged  from  the  smoke  as  the 
winner  and  next  president  of  the 
United  States. 


Good  luck,  Dick, 
need  it. 


.  your  gonna 


Well     I've   got    to   give   you   one   you    sure   made   vourself   a 
household  word! 


PRESS 

Club 


Soon  ez  a  man  tells  ya  hez  gonna  vote  fer  Wallace  ya'Il  up 
and  brand  im  a  racist! 


VOTE 


Hiya  gang  —  how  was  Chica: 
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What  are  you  grinning  like  that  for?  Just  what  did   you   do 
in  therer 


NEW  FORMS,  NEW  LIFE 


by  Kay  Smiley 


"Art  is  dead,"  exclaimed  a  Brow- 
ard Junior  College  student.  Web- 
ster defines  dead  as  something  no 
longer  used  or  significant.  Obvi- 
ously, this  misinformed  individual 
did  not  realize  the  importance  and 
significance  of  Broward  Junior's 
Art  Department. 

Possibly  the  most  important  fac- 
tor is  the  leadership  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  Art  Department.  One 
student,  said  of  his  Art  Instructor, 
"He's  my  guide  and  inspiration; 
he's  always  there  when  I  need 
him."  The  staff  consists  of  five 
superior  instructors:  Mr.  David 
Pactor,  Director  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Lawrence  Tobe,  Chair- 
man of  the  Art  Lyceum,  Mr.  Bus- 
sell  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Film 
Lyceum,  Mr.  La  Monte  Anderson, 
Art  Advisor  to  the  Pan  Ku,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Wallace,  a  specialist  in 
educating  students  in  Art  Appreci- 
ation, Art  History,  and  drawing. 

This  year  The  Tribune,  a  local 
newspaper,  named  the  Art  Depart- 
ment a  vital  contributor  to  the 
academic  and  cultural  posture  of 
the  South  Florida  area.  This  past 
semester  the  Art  Department  con- 
tributed by  means  of  its  Art  Ly- 
ceum, under  direction  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  Tobe.  During  these 
shows  the  public,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents experienced  many  new  forms 
of  Art,  which  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  on  the  campus.  Per- 
haps the  show  which  caused  the 
greatest  amount  of  controversy  was 
the  sculpture  show  where  three- 
dimensional  fiberglas  human  fig- 
ures by  Mr.  Duane  Hanson,  in- 
structor of  sculpture  at  Miami 
Dade  Junior  College,  were  shown. 
The  powerful  silent  testimony  giv- 


en by  Mr.  Hanson's  sculpture  on 
our  society  stirred  various  com- 
ments from  its  observers.  Some 
observers  expressed  comments  of 
"great,"  to  .  .  .  "isn't  that  awful," 
while  others  stood  shocked,  mouths 
opened  and  wide  eyed.  Many 
of  the  persons  who  gave  a  nega- 
tive reaction  to  the  sculpture 
became  emotionally  involved  with 
the  social  content  and  forgot  that, 
as  Mrs.  Wallace  said,  "Art  is  not 
always  beauty,  because  it  some- 
times deals  with  reality  which  as 
we  all  know  is  not  always  beau- 
tiful." 

If  the  viewer  observed  the  sculp- 
ture both  subjectively  and  objec- 
tively he  would  profit  from  his 
experience  in  Art.  Statistics  show 
that  a  person  who  experiences  Art 
appreciation  and  Art  training  con- 


tribute more  creatively  to  society 
in  areas  of  their  chosen  careers, 
than  those  who  lack  experience  in 
Art  appreciation  and  Art  training. 

Art  students  already  give  proof 
to  these  statistics  at  Broward  Jun- 
ior College.  A  three-dimensional 
architectural  project  by  Frank 
Palmer,  an  expressive  ceramic  pot 
and  pitcher  by  Jeff  Ehlers,  and  a 
biomorphic  mahogany  sculpture  by 
Kay  Smiley,  show  the  quality  of 
our  school's  artists.  Other  excellent 
Art  students  are  Bill  Gonder,  Larry 
Sullivan  and  Herb  Greenberg  in 
sculpture,  Don  Erwin  and  Ken 
Myers  in  architecture,  Saundra 
Marchetti  in  two-dimensional  art 
and  Maryanne  Manegold  in  draw- 
ing. 

Is  this  death? 


We  met  you  at  our  Freshman 
Welcome  tea.  We  meet  you  every 
day  in  class,  on  campus,  and  in 
our  college  hospitality  center.  We 
will  meet  and  greet  you  again  in 
your  Doctor's  office.  We  are  the 
future  Medical  Assistants  of  Brow- 
ard County. 

Our  future  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities may  well  encompass  that 
of  administrator,  clinician  or  tech- 
nologist. We  will  serve  you  by 
serving  your  physician  in  at  least 
these  three  ways: 

In  the  office  we  act  as  secretary 


Jean  Patterson,  Nancy  Parish,  chairman  Kern-  Pinker- 
man  and  Instructor  Mrs.  Audet  at  Freshman  welcome 
tea 


Doris  Tarrangelo  and  her  very  first  patient. 

MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


keeping  your  medical  records  up 
to  date,  answering  the  telephone, 
greeting  you  on  your  arrival,  mak- 
ing future  appointments  —  being 
interested  in  you.  We  do  all  this 
willingly,  with  tact  and  a  cheerful 
voice  and  manner. 

We  help  prepare  you  for  an  ex- 
amination or  treatment  by  your 
doctor.  We  may  take  your  temper- 
ature, measure  your  height  and 
weight,  or  stand  by  to  assist  the 
doctor  as  he  examines  or  treats 
you.  We  may,  with  special  train- 


Freshman  Medical  Assistants 


ing,  perform  simple  laboratory 
tests,  take  x-rays,  or  give  other 
medical  assistance  to  you  as  your 
doctor  supervises. 

Ours  is  a  challenging  career  full 
of  the  satisfaction  of  helping  peo- 
ple, rendering  a  service,  a  real  and 
necessary  service  to  both  you  and 
your  doctor. 

So  when  we  meet  again  after 
graduation  know  us  by  our  smiles 
for  we  are  the  neat  ones,  the  white 
f rocked  and  adaptable  ones.  We 
are  vour  medical  assistants. 


High,  Low,  Close,  Change 

PHI  BETA  LAMBDA 

by  Doug  Clifford 

The  desire  to  find  out  more  about  Phi  Beta  Lambda  necessitated  the  following  interview  with  Terry 
Allen,  President  of  Phi  Beta  Lambda  of  Broward  Junior  College. 

Question:  "What  is  Phi  Beta  Lambda  and  exactly  what  is  its  purpose?" 

TEBBY  ALLEN:  "We  are  basically  a  business  organization  affiliated  with  the  national  and  state  chap- 
ters of  Phi  Beta  Lambda.  I  use  the  word  organization  rather  than  fraternity  because  to  call  ourselves  a 
fraternity  might  imply  to  some  people  that  our  membership  is  limited  to  men  only,  which  of  course  is 
untrue.  Some  of  our  more  active  members  are  women.  Our  membership  is  about  equally  divided  between 
men  and  women,  business  majors  and  non-business  majors.  Our  main  purpose  is  to  promote  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  Theory  of  Business  in  this  country,  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and 
offer  good  fellowship  to  our  members.  Although  we  are  primarily  a  business  club,  we  do  have  our  parties 
and  social  affairs  the  same  as  other  groups.  They  are  probably  not  so  numerous  as  some  of  the  social 
groups.  We  try  to  stress  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

Question:  "What  are  some  of  the  projects  that  your  club  has  undertaken  so  far  this  year?" 

TERRY  ALLEN:  "We  worked  quite  extensively  with  the  counseling  department  during  the  orientation 
program  and  helped  make  it  the  huge  success  that  it  was.  We  presented  the  first  organized  attempt  at  a 
transportation  registery.  There  was  as  you  know,  arid  still  is  for  that  matter,  a  critical  demand.  By  the 
way,  the  response  we  got  was  remarkable.  We  are  quite  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  project.  Phi  Beta 
Lambda,  under  the  excellent  guidance  of  our  sponsor,  Mr.  Rey  Roulston,  established  the  first  computerized 
business  management  game  on  this  campus,  which  is  unique  to  say  the  least.  Our  business  interests  have 
also  taken  us  on  a  very  enlightening  field  trip  to  the  Reynolds  and  Co.  brokerage  firm  on  Gait  Ocean  Mile. 

Within  our  club,  we  have  done  constitutional  revision  work,  ordered  our  sweatshirts,  enlarged  our 
membership,  had  three  parties,  and  are  continuously  seeking  out  better  ways  to  do  the  same  things  more 
effectively.  We  have  our  state  and  national  conventions  coming  up  and  many  other  interesting  and  worth- 
while projects  to  work  on. 

Question:  "Every  club  has  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  what  do  you  consider  Phi  Beta  Lambda's 
strength  to  be?" 

TERRY  ALLEN:  Basically  our  strength  is  attributable  to  two  primary  factors.  One  is  our  membership 
and  the  other  is  our  sponsor. 

This  year  we  have  increased  our  membership  about  125%  over  last  year.  However  this  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  the  type  of  individuals  most  persons  become  after  joining  the  club. 

A  Phi  Beta  Lambda  member  has  certain  characteristics  which  distinguish  him  from  other  individuals. 
He  is  extremely  enthusiastic  and  eager  to  participate  in  club  activities  and  to  be  of  service  to  Broward 
Junior  College.  He  is  confident  and  has  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in  himself,  his  club  and  its  officers.  He' 
knows  the  purposes  of  the  club  and  is  familiar  with  the  responsibilities  which  are  vested  in  him  as  a 
member.  Enough  cannot  be  said  for  our  members,  they  are  remarkable. 

Our  other  strength  is  a  gentleman  and  scholar  of  the  highest  caliber,  Mr.  Rey  Roulston,  Professor  of 
Economics. 


PHI  THETA  KAPPA 

Scholarship  and  Service 


by  Michael  Couture 


Tom  Elwell,  President  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa 


One  of  the  outstanding  organi- 
zations on  campus  is  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  —  Junior  College  National 
Honor  Society.  From  the  stand- 
point of  benefits  and  functions  to 
be  derived  from  being  a  member, 
it  is  a  notable  society. 

It  is  the  only  organization  that 
is  recognized  on  campus.  Mem- 
bers receive  a  gold  seal  on  their 
diploma  and  recommendation  ad- 
dressed to  any  school  that  they 
choose  to  attend. 

Any  boy  or  girl  belonging  to  it 
can  attend  the  National  Junior 
College  National  Honor  Society 
conventions  that  are  held  in  major 
cities  such  as  Boston,  Houston  and 
New  York.  There  are  delegates 
chosen  from  BJC  to  lie  sent  to 
the  conventions. 

Phi  Theta  Kappa  was  founded 
in  Mississippi,  with  a  starting 
group  of  eight  members.  Now,  it 
has    branched    into    900    chapters. 


Every  junior  college  in  Florida  has 
a  chapter.  BJC  likes  to  look  upon 
theirs  as  the  strongest  chapter  in 
the  state. 

One  of  the  enterprising  opera- 
tions of  the  society  is  the  orienta- 
tion of  incoming  freshmen.  These 
newly  arrived  students  are  shown 
the  campus,  location  of  buildings, 
facilities,  and  introduced  to  vari- 
ous teachers. 

The  organization  sponsors  dan- 
ces and  a  Thanksgiving  Day  Drive 
for  needy  families.  A  special  tutor- 
ing program  in  any  field  is  avail- 
able to  all  students  having  aca- 
demic difficulties,  courtesy  of  the 
society. 

A  list  of  the  members  shows 
students  from  every  occupational 
capacity.  There  are  firemen,  police 
officers,  and  nurses.  Students  come 
from  the  pre-educational,  pre-min- 
istry,  pre-law  and  aviation  training 
fields.    An    aspiring    member   will 


meet  a  variety  of  people  with  di- 
versified   goals. 

The  society  is  willing  to  con- 
sider any  student  who  can  meet 
their  standard,  a  3.50  average,  for 
membership.  President  Tom  Elwell 
urges  students  to  join  because,  "It 
is  the  only  organization  that  is 
recognized  at  graduation  by  this 
school  and  the  one  that  the  person 
will  be  attending.  The  activities 
are  many  and  are  contributory  to 
the  schools  reputation  at  times. 
The  honor  that  goes  with  the  mem- 
bership is  the  highest  that  I  have 
had.  A  person  can  learn  attitudes 
that  will  prevail  throughout  his 
life." 

Other  officers  in  the  organiza- 
tion are,  Judy  Brown  —  vice  pres- 
dent,  Nikki  Nichols  —  treasurer, 
and  Pat  Buscoe  —  secretary.  The 
faculty  advisor  to  the  society  is 
Chester  Handleman,  professor  of 
political  science. 


The  highlight  of  the  intramural  season  was  the 
sportsday  held  November  second  at  Palm  Beach. 
Teams  participating  included  all  the  schools  in  the 
Florida  Junior  College  Conference  division  Five. 

Broward  won  first  place  in  co-ed  archery.  The 
winners  of  the  women's  team  archery  was  Carol 
Kromer  and  Ann  Eckersley.  The  men's  team  consisted 
of  Guy  Laline  and  Jim  Hanson.  The  second  men  and 
women's  archery  team  won  third  places  in  their 
divisions. 

In  volleyball  competition  Broward  finished  third. 
Members  of  the  team  were:  Gene  Bains,  George  Gast- 
right,  Ray  Tremblay,  Dave  Schallein,  Atlas  Jones,  Mike 
Audolph,   and   John    Rudolph. 

BJC  won  three  third  places  in  the  archery.  The 
teams  of  Toni  Barone  and  Diane  Underhill  finished 
third  in  women's  doubles  while  Ray  Tremblay  and 
Wayne  Wallace  finished  third   in  men's  doubles. 

In  the  overall  competition,  Broward  finished  third. 
In  earlier  events  of  women  intramurals,  Carol  Kromer 
won  the  archery  events  with  a  score  of  303  for  20 
and  30  yards.  Janet  Weneke  took  second   place. 

The  women's  intramural  volleyball  championship 
went  to  Barbara  Taverbach's  team  with  a  record  of 
four  wins  and  no  losses.  Members  of  the  winning  team 
were  Rosalie  Geirmain,  Sue  Schulz,  Jane  Charlton, 
Dottie  Atkins  and  Gail  Hallis.  Barbara  Mertra's  team 
was  in  second  place  with  two  wins  and  two  losses. 


Waiting  for  the  set-up 


:»:r 


TfT? 


That  lonely  feeling 


Excitement .  .  . 


Men's  intramurals  are  still  in  their  infancy  as  far 
as  Director  Tom  Burke  is  concerned.  More  participa- 
tion and  the  recognition  of  the  social  societies  attribute 
to  the  present  growth  of  men's  intramurals. 

Fraternity  rivalry  is  continually  increasing,  the 
creation  of  an  intramural  council  lets  the  kids  them- 
selves manage  affairs,  and  the  fine  co-operation  of 
President  Hugh  Adams  makes  Burke's  job  enjoyable. 

Intramural  basketball  is  in  its  final  stages  and  in 
the  Blue  League  (fraternities),  Sigma  Tau  Sigma  is 
undefeated  behind  sharp  shooters  Ray  Hull  and  John 
Hart.  In  the  White  League  (independents),  the  'Lakers' 
led  by  Willie  Hollinger  and  Stan  Clingan  are  on  top 
of  the  standings. 

A  close  play-off  will  determine  where  the  trophy 
will   reside. 

In  football,  last  year's  champ  Sigma  Tau  Sigma 
again  looks  like  the  team  to  beat  although  Burke 
commented,  "It  looks  closer,  all  the  teams  look  im- 
proved. Watch  out  for  TKG  and  Phi  Delta  Sigma." 

Following  football,  golf  and  handball  will  be  of- 
fered this  fall. 


Then,  starting  in  January,  team  sports  will  be 
offered:  volleyball,  softball,  and  "possibly  swimming, 
if  we  can  get  a  pool."  On  the  individual  sport  scene: 
tennis,  paddleball,  archery,  and  possibly  bowling 
will  be  open  for  participation. 

Burke  expects  between  ten  and  twelve  football 
teams,  almost  twice  as  many  as  last  year.  He  com- 
mends the  frats  and  clubs  on  their  organization  and 
he  expects  further  improvement. 

"I  believe  our  intramural  program  can  eventually 
bring  out  our  school  spirit  here  at  the  college.  I've 
been  to  key  intramural  games  which  have  drawn  as 
many  spectators   as  our  respective  varsity  games." 

Young  Burke  is  very  optimistic  about  the  huge 
trophy  that  all  the  frats  and  clubs  are  shooting  for. 
It  will  be  awarded  to  the  organization  which  is  the 
over-all  intramural  champion  at  the  end  of  Term  II. 

The  intramural  seed  has  been  planted  and  Burke 
is  just  the  man  to  cultivate  it  as  it  eventually  encom- 
passes Broward  Junior  College. 
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Shoot  Long 
Jump  High 


Facing  an  extremely  difficult 
schedule,  yet  confident  of  his  boys' 
abilities,  basketball  coach  Clinton 
Morris  makes  no  predictions. 

Last  year's  17-11  record  was 
BJC's  best  season  ever  behind  the 
sensational  Dom  Avello.  But  it 
could  be  surpassed  this  year.  Mor- 
ris says,  "We  are  much  better,  but 
so  is  the  opposition.  Edison,  Miami 
Dade,  and  Indian  River  look  the 
toughest.  We  will  also  play  the  JV 
Seminoles   and    Brevard." 

Contrary  to  most  teams,  the  Sea- 
horses have  no  center.  Morris  com- 
mented, "We  usually  let  Tom  Locke 


jump  for  the  ball  because  of  his 
height,  but  actually  we  have  no 
need  for  a   regular  center. 

"Every  boy  is  capable  of  scoring 
well.  They  are  all  fast  ball  handlers, 
but  because  of  our  lack  of  height, 
rebounds  will  be  a  problem.  We 
are  not  a  big  team,  but  we're  work- 
ing on  rebounds  in  practice  con- 
stantly." 

Morris'  brand  of  basketball  is 
picturesque  and  fast.  He  assures 
everyone  that  the  Seahorses  do  not 
play  boring  basketball,  but  indulge 
in   exciting   play. 


BASKETBALL 
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(35)   DAVE  SCHALLER 

Guard — Forward 
A    6'3"    sophomore    who    was    graduated    from    Fort 
Lauderdale  High.   He    captained   his   FLHS  team   and   was 
named  all-county  as  a  senior. 


(25)  ALVIN   WARNER 

Forward 
A  b'lV-i'  sophomore  who  was  graduated  from  South 
Broward  High.  He  captained  the  SBHS  team,  was  a  lead- 
ing rebounder,  and  was  named  all  city.  He  holds  two 
BJC  records:  most  rebounds — season  and  most  rebounds 
— game. 
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(51)  TOM   LOCKE 

Forward — Center 
A  6'3,/2"  Attucks  graduate  who  excelled  on  last  year's 
junior   varsity  team.    Rated   the   most    improved   JV. 


GREG   SAMEULS 

Guard 
A  5'9"  freshman  who  excelled  at  baseball  and  basket- 
ball at  South  Broward  High.  Named  all-city  and  all-county 
for  three  years  (both  baseball  and  basketball).  Given  an 
honorable  mention  for  the  state  basketball  team  twice. 
Named  MVP  at  SBHS  three  times. 


(52)   BRUCE  VAN   ARSDALE 

Forward — Guard 
A  6'1"  freshman   who  was    named   to  the   all-county 
second  team  and  all-city  team  while  playing  for  AAcArthur 
High.  MHS  MVP  and  the  leading  city  scorer. 


(44)  GEORGE  GASTRIGHT 

Forward 
A  6'1"  sophomore  who  was  graduated  from  Fort 
Lauderdale  High.  Led  Seahorses  in  free  throw  percentage 
(78.6%)  and  field  goal  percentage  (59.6%).  He  averaged 
10.2  points  per  game  and  scored  26  against  MDJC  last 
year. 
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(33)  BILL  BROOKS 

Guard 
A  5'9"  sophomore  who  was  graduated  from  Pompano 
Beach  High.  He  has  the  highest  grade  point  average  on 
the  team  and  is  on  the  Dean's  List.  He  led  last  year's 
team  in  assists,  is  constantly  improving,  and  excels  in 
defense. 


JOHN   WALKER 

Guard — Forward 
A    6'3"   freshman    who    was    graduated    from    Miami 
Carol    City    High    where    he    received    all-city    honorable 
mention. 


(55)  MIKE   RYAN 

Forward 
A    6'5"    freshman    who     was    graduated    from     Fort 
Lauderdale  High  and  was  a   leading  JV  scorer. 


(42)  JOSE   SABATES 

Forward 
A    6'3"    freshman    who    was    an     honor    student    at 
Chaminade  where  he    made  all-city. 


JOHN   PRATT 

Forward 
A  6'5'/4"  freshman  who  was  graduated  from  Attucks 
High  and   is  majoring   in  General  Education. 


(34)  JAMES  DAVIS 

Guard 
A  6'  freshman   who  was    graduated   from   Stranahan 


igh  and   is  majoring   in   Electronics. 
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Something  to  cheer  about! 


Cheerleaders  Light 

the  way 

to  Victory 


by  Paula  Coy 


Before  coming  to  BJC  Heather  Hendricks  danced 
for  a  year  with  Carol  Channing  and  Dorothy  Lamour's 
"Hello  Dolly"  road  production.  Heather's  major  is 
dental   hygiene.   Her   main    interest   is   dancing. 

Roseanna  Evans,  1968  Stranahan  High  graduate,  is 
an  alternate.  Alternates  serve  when  one  of  the  regu- 
lars is  sick  or  unable  to  attend  the  games.  Roseanna's 
interests  include  going  to  the  beach  and  water  skiing. 
She  plans  to  transfer  to  the  University  of  Florida  major- 


ing in  elementary  education. 

Another  alternate  is  Donna  Riley  a  graduate  of 
McArthur  High  School.  Donna  plans  to  transfer  to  major 
in  physical  education. 

Debbie  Wood  is  a  sophomore  alternate.  Debbie 
plans  to  continue  her  education  at  the  University  of 
Florida  majoring  in  hospital  pharmacy. 

Promoting  spirit  at  BJC  is  the  main  objective  of  the 
Seahorse   cheerleaders.    The   cheerleaders    made   their 


debut  November  13  at  the  bonfire  before  the  first 
basketball  game  of  the  year. 

Susie  Erard  Coupe  is  the  captain  of  this  year's 
cheerleaders.  Susie  is  Vice-President  of  Gamma  Psi 
Omega,  Senate  Chairman  of  SGA.  Susie  was  also  last 
year's  Valentine  Queen  and  Alpha  Theta  Chi  sweet- 
heart. 

Michele  Gaughn  is  a  returnee  and  a  co-captain. 
Michele  is  historian  of  Gamma  Psi  Omega.  After  grad- 
uating from  BJC,  she  plans  to  transfer  to  Florida  State 
University.  Majoring  in  elementary  education,  her  in- 
terests include  music  of  all  types  and  watching  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sports. 

Jane  Charlatan,  18,  a  graduate  of  Labelle  High 
School,  and  a  returnee  to  the  squad,  plans  to  major 
in  physical  education  at  FSU. 

Another  returnee  is  Cherryl  Connelly  who  plans 
to  be  a  psychology  teacher  and  is  majoring  in  liberal 
arts.  After  graduating  from  BJC  she  plans  to  transfer 
to  the  University  of  Florida. 

Pat  Kinder  is  a  graduate  of  Ft.  Lauderdale  High 
School  and  is  majoring  in  physical  education.  She  plans 
to  transfer  to  FSU  after  graduating  from  BJC. 

Kathy  Bernreuter  is  a  general  secretarial  major 
at  BJC.  Kathy  was  cheerleader  for  three  years  at 
Chaminade  High  School  and  Madonna  Academy. 


BAJA 

MARIMBA 

BAND 
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This  writer  wasn't  really  sure  the  Baja  Marimba 
band  was  what  he  was  hearing  until  an  old  dusty 
sombrero  perched  atop  an  equally  aged  soda  machine 
caught  his  eye  near  the  backstage  dressing  rooms  at 
the  War  Memorial  Auditorium.  Sounds  of  improvised 
jazz  in  its  finest  forms  drifted  through  the  air  like 
the  aroma  of  a  charbroiled  sirloin  steak. 

The  Baja  Marimba  band  under  the  direction  of 
Julius  Wechter,  a  33  year  west  coast  native,  had 
arrived  a  few  hours  earlier  carrying  their  instruments, 
cigars,  and  artificial  dust.  The  band  was  in  Lauder- 
dale to  perform  at  the  first  of  two  scheduled  lyceum 
programs  for  the  68-69  college  year.  Wechter  sat  on 
the  auditorium  stage  awaiting  a  short  television  inter- 
view. After  the  interview  it  was  time  for  the  dressing 
rooms,  then  the  stage. 

As  I  proceeded  towards  the  curtain  hiding  the 
would  be  Mexican  peasants,  the  television  equipment 
made  a  bee  line  towards  a  dressing  room.  The  room 
where  the  college  media  would  get  their  first  real 
look  at  the  Baja  Marimba  band. 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  picking  out  Wechter  for 
final  arrangements  of  the  planned  interview.  Each  of 
nine  men  sprouted  heavy  black  mustaches  and  long 
sideburns.  Spotting  Wechter  was  quite  a  problem, 
causing  me  to  approach  three  different  members  with 
a  semi-memorized  self  introduction  and  failing  in  all 
three  attempts.  Pictures  are  all  one  has  to  go  on  in 
attempting  to  place  any  celebrity.  This  writer  had 
no  choice  but  to  approach  the  band's  manager  and 
request  their  presence  in  the  makeshift  television 
studio  adjoining  the  stage. 

Doing  a  television  program  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  attempting  to  keep  it  entertaining  is  hard 
enough.  But  putting  9  men  before  a  camera,  each 
with  an  individual  and  unsurpassable  wit,  and  trying 
to  keep  it  educational,  is  almost  impossible.  To  sum 
up — that  television  interview  taped  that  dark  Satur- 
day evening  —  entertaining  it  was,  educational  it 
wasn't. 

But  don't  think  that  innocent  roll  of  video  tape 
was  wasted.  It  served  as  an  introduction  to  everyone 
in  attendance  as  to  the  kind  of  people  before  us.  A 
group  made  up  of  nine  of  the  most  talented  and 
wittiest  musicians  to  ever  entertain  at  a  Broward 
Junior  College  function. 

Through  the  agonizing  15  minute  television  show 
one  was  able  to  see  the  hair  turning  gray  on  the 
sound  man,  wildly  turning  dials  like  a  mad  scientist 
trying  to  hear  all  that  was  said.  Also,  we  could  see 


the  strain  on  the  cameraman  who  should  have  had 
nine  individual  cameras  for  the  show  being  put  on 
by  each  member.  Lacking  too  was  a  camera  on  the 
author  and  Julius  Wechter  who  were  in  the  middle 
attempting  to  explain  it  all. 

Highlighting  the  television  interview  was  the  sur- 
prise appearance  of  Sherwin  Bash,  manager  of  Herb 
Alpert's  Tijuana  Brass;  along  with  Wechter's  wife 
who  flew  in  from  the  West  Coast  for  the  show.  At 
the  completion  of  the  interview,  the  band  marched 
in  single  file  out  the  door  and  towards  their  large 
dressing  room  at  the  south  end  of  the  auditorium. 

Julius  Wechter,  the  band  organizer  and  head 
marimba  player,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Herb  Alpert 
group.  And  he  also  appears  with  the  group  in  record- 
ing sessions  and  other  functions,  time  permitting. 

The  bands  concert  which  lasted  a  little  over  an 
hour  was  highlighted  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  nine  musicians.  Each  was  wearing  a  Mexican 
costume  that  Mexico  probably  has  never,  or  will 
never  see.  Wechter  originated  this  idea. 

Says  Wechter,  "it  relaxes  an  audience  to  see  us 
clowning  around  and  they  begin  to  join  in  and  have 
as  good  a  time  as  we  are.  For  that  is  why  they  come, 
and  that's  why  we're  here." 

The  group  presented  on  stage  a  number  of  their 
hits  including  their  first,  "Comin  in  The  Back  Door", 
and  later  success,  the  "Portuguese  Washer  Woman". 

During  the  course  of  the  performance  the  trom- 
bone player  and  the  drummer  fell  asleep.  A  guitarist 
and  a  marimba  player  had  a  friendly  quarrel,  and  the 
leader  attacked  numerous  cohorts  who  were  simply 
day  dreaming  or  fooling  around. 

All  in  all  BJC's  first  lyceum  program  proved  a 
huge  success  as  over  2,500  howled  their  way  through 
an  hour  of  mixed  music  and  humor.  Dave  Wells,  a 
group  member,  told  reporters  the  band  enjoys  college 
concerts  more  than  anything. 

THE  band's  performance  confirmed  it 


Baja  Marimba  Band  and  Jeff  Brcin  .  .  .  "Cameraman 
needed  nine  cameras  for  nine  simultaneous  individual 
performances." 
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Patti  Dean  and  Dan  O'Donnell  are  set  for 
a  day  of  boating.  Patti,  a  Delta  Chi  Epsilon 
pledge,  is  wearing  an  outfit  fit  for  the  oc- 
casion. Dan,  (Big  July  in  Guys  and  Dolls)  is 
wearing  dacron  and  cotton  polyester  stay- 
press  slacks,  and  is  carrying  a  "flotation 
jacket"  I  hope  they  don't  sink.  Both  outfits 
can  be  purchased  at  Herold's  Boat  Company 
on  Las  Olas  Blvd. 


Cheerleader  Jane  Charlton  and  basketball 
player  Dave  Schaller  take  time  out  from 
their  strenuous  practice  to  relax.  From  the 
way  both  squads  have  been  working,  they 
deserve  a  rest.  Jane's  psychedelic  bathing 
suit  comes  Irom  The  Lemon  Tree.  Dave's 
wild  swim  trunks  can  be  found  at  The 
Oxford  Shop. 
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Kandy  Matera,  Beta  Epsilon  Phi  Presi- 
dent, and  Allan  Hayes,  Alpha  Theta  Chi 
brother,  are  dressed  regally  for  a  more 
formal  occasion.  Kandy's  rich  velvet  wine- 
coloured  gown  comes  from  Shirley's  Bride 
and  Formal  on  Las  Olas  Blvd.  Allan';;  bro- 
cade tux  comes  from  Tropical  Formal,  also 
on  Las  Olas. 


The  first  four  Paladin  Playmates  this  year 
were  chosen  to  model  some  of  the  currently 
"in"  styles  in  fasion. 


Emma  Hunter  and  Vernon  Taylor  are 
dressed  to  go  just  about  anywhere.  Emma 
is  wearing  the  popular  bell-bottom  pant  suit 
made  of  rayon  and  acetate  from  The  Lemon 
Tree.  Vernon's  stay-press  farah  slacks  and 
double  breasted  jacket  come  from  The  Ox- 
ford Shop  in  the  Biverland  Shopping 
Center. 
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MAMA 


by  Nancy  Hubbell 


The  heart  warming  story,  "I  Remember  Mama," 
was  the  drama  department's  major  production  this 
term. 

"Mama"  is  John  Van  Druten's  adaption  of  a  vol- 
ume of  short  stories  by  Kathryn  Forbes,  called 
"Mama's  Bank  Account." 

In  1944  the  play  opened  on  Broadway  and  ran 
successfully  for  two  years.  Mama  was  also  a  television 
series  some  years  back. 

The  story  shows  how  Mama,  with  the  help  of  her 
husband  and  Uncle  Chris,  brings  up  her  children  in 
their  San  Francisco  home  in  the  early  1900's. 

Pennie  Roberts  portrayed  the  part  of  Mama  and 
it  was  her  first  major  role.  The  part  required  Pennie 
to  learn  to  walk  all  over  again.  She,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  cast,  also  had  to  learn  to  talk  with 
a  Norwegian  accent.  Pennie  appeared  in  the  summer 
production  of  "Death  of  a  Salesman." 

Joe  Capello,  a  sophomore  who  played  the  part  of 
Papa,  appears  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time.  After 
military  service,  Joe  entered  the  construction  business 
and  later  taught  ballroom  dancing.  He  wasn't  satisfied 
so  he  decided  to  become  a  teacher  —  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  his  wife  who  is  an  art  teacher  at  Hallan- 
dale  Junior  High. 

Tina  Loos,  Katrin,  has  appeared  in  "Post  Road," 
"My  Three  Angels,"  and  "Double  Door"  with  the 
Pompano  Players.  Tina  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in 
Special  Education. 

Other   members    of    the    family    included    Claire 


Cressman,  Christine;  Megan  Dunlevy,  Dagmar;  and 
Jage  Jackson,  Nels.  Sheila  Bevan  as  Aunt  Jenny,  Sue 
Werner  as  Aunt  Sigrid,  Rayna  Raulsen  as  Trina,  and 
John  Eich  as  Uncle  Chris,  set  the  background  of 
comedy  and  a  little  incidental  tragedy. 

"I  Remember  Mama"  is  a  good  family  play  for 
all  ages.  As  director  George  J.  Cavanagh  put  it:  "It 
is  a  play  about  a  family  for  the  family.  Everybody  has 
a  Mama  they  remember  —  either  remote  or  far." 

Mrs.  Mildred  Mullikin,  technical  director,  said 
"This  play  has  much  to  say  to  us  in  this  modern  day. 
Today  the  family  unit  is  no  longer  special  as  it  used 
to  be.  All  of  these  flower  children  didn't  find  love  in 
their  homes,  so  they've  gone  to  find  it  elsewhere." 

The  sets  for  "Mama"  were  built  by  Mrs.  Mullikin 
and  volunteers  in  a  short  fifteen  days.  She  said  there 
was  some  difficulty  because  the  drama  department 
does  not  have  a  workshop  and  at  times  the  wind  made 
the  flats  take  off. 

Mrs.  Elvira  Dunlevy  made  the  female  costumes 
herself,  as  a  service  to  the  drama  department.  The 
male  costumes  have  to  be  rented  from  New  York. 

Also  in  the  play  were  John  Valley,  Ricque  Morgan, 
Gary  Slarkow,  Sammy  Grego,  Mary  Ann  Uhlar,  Jean- 
ette  Roper,  Lynn  Williams,  Dianne  Owen,  Lorie  Rea, 
John  Seager,  Gil  Gibson,  and  Uncle  Elizabeth. 

Uncle  Elizabeth  is  a  stray  cat  that  Megan  Dunlevy, 
found  near  her  home.  "Uncle  Elizabeth  was  the  least 
trouble  of  any  of  the  cast  members,"  said  director 
Cavanagh. 


"All  right  then,  don't  go  to  church  with  us.' 


Mary  Ann  Uhlar  weeps  over 
Uncle  Chris  (John  Eich). 
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Phi  Delta  Sigma  gives  students  a  chance  to  get  away  from  the  crowd   and  catch  up  on 
courtin'-and-a-sparkin'. 


Alpha    Theta    Chi    gives    students    a 
chance  to  seek  revenge  on  Detroit. 


i  McCabe  is  caught  unawares  as 
Dgrapher  checks  Gamma  Psi 
ga's  candy  apple  supply. 


Symbols  of  administration,  both  on 
and  off  campus,  are  thrown  into  Beta 
Epsilon  Phi's  hoosegow  for  having  too 
much  fun  at  a  student  event. 


Tri-C's  Maharishi  meditates  on  the 
fate  of  a  student  who  has  a  5.0 
average. 


Alpha  Delta  Sisters  have 
Ring  Toss  booth. 


Tom  Carr  prepares  the  track  as  Phi 
Delta  Sigma  offers  students  a  chance 
to  race  at  over  100  m.p.h.  while 
standing  still. 


Critics  look  on  while  participants  pick 
candidates  to  win  for  them  in  the 
Turtle  Race  sponsored  by  the  Cheer- 
leaders. 


Students  look  on  from  Sigma  Al)j 
Pi  booth  while  a  spaghetti-and-mi 
sauce  victim  begs  for  a  shower. 


USHlAL: 


Steve  McDonald  and  President   Bob   Burger, 
for  those  who  can't"   during   share   the   treats 
service  project  by  Circle  K. 


Walking 
another 
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K"  ETTES 


Through  the  hard  work  and  determination  of 
Circle  K  and  a  few  interested  girls,  the  first  women's 
service  organization  on  campus  was  established  this 
term.  Her  name  is  "K"  Ettes,  and  she  is  the  sister 
club  of  Circle  K,  the  only  men's  service  organization 
on  campus. 

The  purpose  of  "K"  Ettes  is  to  render  service  to 
the  school  and  community,  to  build  better  commu- 
nities, and  to  participate  in  a  group. 

"K"  Ettes  have  begun  to  live  up  to  their  purpose 
by  helping  Circle  K  assemble  the  weekly  calendar, 
assisting  Circle  K  with  their  booth  in  the  Fall  Festival, 
and  by  collecting  food  and  items  for  the  needy. 

Circle  K  has  wanted  a  little  sister  for  a  long  time 
and  they  finally  have  her.  "K"  Ettes  were  able  to  set 
up  a  booth  outside  of  the  library  November  4  and  5 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  new  members,  thanks 
to  the  help  of  Circle  K. 


CIRCLE  "K" 
INITIATES 


LITTLE  SISTERS 


coffee 
House 

JAMES    HIGCr/A<S 


The  ACTUAL  K  fol- 
wed  BJC's  tradition  of 
esenting  the  best  local 
Ik  singers  in  a  student 
nter-turned-coffee  house. 
:  lower  left,  Greg  Breu- 
nger  and  his  date  enjoy 
is  Circle-K  journey  into 
e  world  of  folk  and  rock, 
ck  Harvel  and  Bonnie 
ndsay,  at  right,  give  a 
3W  interpretation  of 
'uff,  the  Magic  Dragon." 
veryone  is  anxiously 
oking  forward  to  the 
It  ACTUAL  K. 


Pres.  Jo  Marie  Briton 
dances  with  1968-69 
Sweetheart  Bruce 
O  Toole,  Sigma  Tau  Sig- 
ma, at  coronation  dance 
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Gamma     Psi     meets     at 
Circle  K  coffee  house 


Delta  Gamma  Phi  at  for- 
mal initiation 


Hey  you!!!  How  about  buying  some  cookies  . .  .  we've  been  baking  them  for  three  weeks!" 


SORORITIES  .  .  . 


Beta  Epsilon  Phi  sisters  Judy 
Bohan,  Marilyn  Schroder,  Paula 
Carpenter,  Janie  Houston, 
Cathy  Sorrentino  and  Donna 
Milller  at  TKG  Olympics 


Alpha  Delta  at  bake  sale 


Beta  Epsilon  Phi  doing  their  tiling 


Founders  week  "Convention  with  the  ADY 


Beta  Epsilon  Phi  sisters  and 
dates  at  their  "Wild  West" 
party 


FRATERNITIES . . . 


Bobby  Antonello  at  TKG  Olympics 


Tom  Kerr,  Steve  Bower,  and  Gary  Koller  take  time  out 

from  working  on  Columbus  Day  float 


Alpha  Theta  Chi  car  wash  .  .  .  but  where  are  the  cars 


'I  don't  know  ...  I  guess  they  plan  on  using  it  again.' 


by  Steve  Short 


TKG 
OLYMPICS 


The  first  annual  Theta  Kappa  Gamma  Olympic 
Games  were  held  on  Sunday,  September  22,  1968,  at 
Nova  High  School  football  field.  The  events  cor- 
responded to  those  in  the  actual  Olympic  Games, 
and  were  also  divided  into  men's  and  women's 
contests.  The  men  of  Theta  Kappa  Gamma  sponsored 
and  supervised  the  activities.  All  men's  and  women's 
fraternal  organizations  on  the  Broward  Junior  campus 
were  invited.  TKG  tried  to  provide  not  only  an  outing 
with  accent  on  competition,  but  to  promote  a  sense 
of  unity  among  all  organized  fraternities  and  sororities 
at  the  Junior  College. 

The  men  of  Theta  Kappa  Gamma  have  been 
trying  to  innovate  new  and  original  forms  of  extra- 
curricular activities  which  are  so  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  any  college  campus.  All  faculty  members 
and  their  families  were  invited.  Many  did  attend. 
Men  and  women  of  the  various  fraternities  and 
sororities  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other  during  the  fun-filled 
afternoon.  Many  people  participated,  while  others 
cheered  and  got  sunburned  through  the  long 
afternoon. 

In  the  men's  100  yard  dash,  Ray  Smith  and  Merril 
Clark,  both  of  TKG  and  the  late  Rich  Harding  of 
Sigma  Tau  Sigma  all  tied  for  first  place.  The  mile 
run  was  won  by  Steve  Bowers  of  Phi  Delta  Sigma. 
The  440  was  taken  by  Mike  Groves  and  Bob  DeCarlo, 
both  of  TKG.  TKG  also  won  the  440  relay.  Ray  Smith, 
Mike  Mowhinney,  Merril  Clark,  and  Mike  Groves 
were  the  winning  team.  First  and  second  places  in 
the  softball  throw  were  taken  by  Mike  Mowhinney, 
330  feet,  and  Ken  Nordstrom,  275  feet,  both  of  TKG. 
Phi  Delta  Sigma  copped  first  and  third  in  the  shotput 


as  Mowhinney  of  TKG  took  second.  The  mile  relay 
found  TKG  on  top  with  Merril  Clark,  Bob  DeCarlo, 
Dennis  Rushing  and  Ray  Smith  as  runners.  Alpha 
Theta  Chi  won  the  broad  jump,  and  Phi  Delta  Sigma 
won  first  and  second  in  the  discus.  Larry  Clark  of 
TKG  took  third.  Of  all  the  events,  the  high  jump  was 
the  most  exciting.  After  keen  competition  with  numer- 
ous jumps,  Mike  Groves  became  victorious  with  a 
jump  of  5  feet  11  inches. 

Ron  Kraig  of  TKG  gives  the  shot  put  a  mighty  heave 
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Mike  Groves,  TKC,  clears  the  bar  easily 


Joe  Wilson  of  TKG  ready  to  pitch 


Delta  Gamma  Plii  Lakes  the  lead 
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Girls  events,  although  not  so  numerous,  were 
equally  competitive  and  exciting.  Among  the  various 
dashes  and  relays  were  the  Softball  throw,  volley  ball, 
and  the  broom  throw. 

The  following  week  end,  TKG  sponsored  an  all- 
campus  dance  at  the  hospitality  center.  Awards  were 
given  to  the  first,  second  and  third  place  winners  of 
the  events  and  team  awards  to  those  fraternities  and 
sororities  scoring  the  most  points.  The  overall  winner 
of  men's  competition  was  Theta  Kappa  Gamma,  fol- 
lowed by  Phi  Delta  Sigma  and  Alpha  Theta  Chi.  In 
the  women's  division,  Beta  Epsilon  Phi  won  the  first 
place  trophy  followed  by  Delta  Gamma  Phi  and 
Alpha  Delta.  All  in  all  it  was  a  festive  week  end,  and 
the  men  of  Theta  Kappa  Gamma  hope  it  was  enjoyed 
by  everyone  who  participated. 
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RUSH  SCHEDULE 

Independents:  This  is  your  chance! 

Rush  time  has  arrived  again 

Join  a  sorority  or  a  fraternity 

and  get  in  the  swing 

The  rush  dance  will 

be  held  on  January  1 1 

Formal  rush  begins  January  13 

and  runs  to  February  3. 

Bud  Pledging  goes  from 

February  4  to  February  28. 
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MSSC  President  Greg  Hansen  and  Faculty  Advisor  Tom  Ryan  with  Sharon 
Hutchinson,  President  of  WSSC,  and  her  Faculty  Advisor,  Miss  Julie  Koenig 


M.  S.  S.  C. 

MEN'S  SOCIAL 
SOCIETY  COUNCIL 


President  Greg  Hansen 


Vice  President  Mike  Groves 


The  M.S.S.C.  was  founded  on  December  1,  1966 
as  a  sub  committee  of  the  I.S.S.C.,  and  is  composed 
of  nine  male  social  societies: 

Phi  Delta   Sigma,   Sigma   Tau   Sigma,   Theta 

Kappa  Gamma,  Sigma  Alpha  Phi,  Lambda  Phi, 

Sigma  Theta  Chi,  Alpha  Theta  Chi,  Lambda 

Epsilon  Pi,  and  Kappa  Xi. 

The  goals  and  purposes  of  M.S.S.C.  are  to  promote 

communications  between   organized  groups,  and  to 

develop  school  spirit,  services,  and  activities.   It  is 

organized  and  motivated  by  its  advisor  Tom  Ryan 

who  projects  his  own  ambition  and  enthusiasm  into 

the  organization. 

Future  projects  to  be  undertaken  by  M.S.S.C.  are: 
January  Orientation  Program 
Greek  Week. 
Officers  organizing  M.S.S.C.  are: 
President:  Greg  Hansen 
Vice  President:  Mike  Groves 
Treasurer:  Bill  Smith 
Secretary:  Dave  Di  Petrillo 


Our  thanks  to 
David  Eichenburger 


A  special  tribute  goes  to  David  Eichenburgher,  first  fall 
president  for  the  Inter  Social  Society  Council.  Seeing  inter-club 
cooperation  as  the  main  function  of  "I.S.S.C.,  David  initiated 
activities  to  make  working  together  rewarding  to  the  members 
as  well  as  to  the  community.  He  spearheaded  the  St.  Jude's 
March  in  early  fall  and  set  the  stage  for  the  highly  successful 
Fall  Festival  which  followed.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  David  in 
his  new  ventures. 
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Vice  President  Marty  Foutz 


w.  s.  s.  c. 
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President 
Sharon  Hutchinson 


Secretary  Valerie  Gidley 


Treasurer  Marti  Cannon 


by  Nancy  Hubbell 

Sororities  have  come  a  long  way.  Last  year  at 
this  time,  sororities  and  fraternities  were  illegal.  Luck- 
ily, for  the  already  existing  societies,  they  were 
legalized.  Now  there  is  good  healthy  competition 
between  sororities  "We  are  best,  We  are  better,"  they 
cry.  Competition  is  needed,  for  it  strengthens  the 
organizations.  Anyway,  the  girls  are  still  friends. 

In  order  that  they  increase  friendships,  make  new 
ones,  and  exchange  ideas,  the  Women's  Social  Society 
Council  decided  to  organize  a  monthly  Sunday  dinner. 
Two  delegates  from  each  sorority  meet  together 
twice  a  month  to  discuss  activities  and  problems.  The 
rush  rules  committee,  which  consists  of  one  girl  from 
each  sorority,  formulates  rush  rules.  Whenever  any- 
thing really  important  comes  up,  the  delegates  take 
it  back  to  their  charter  meetings  for  either  a  vote 
or  an  opinion. 

Remember  those  tasty  ice  water  teas?  W.S.S.C. 
sponsored  them.  They  decided  ice  water  was  the 
best  thing  to  serve  because  that  way  rushes  could  not 
be  influenced  by  who  had  the  best  refreshments. 
Besides  refreshments  for  that  many  girls  runs  into 
a  lot  of  money.  I  remember  that  day.  Boy,  was  I 
floating. 

Back  to  the  dinners.  Everyone  met  together  in  a 
happy  group  for  the  first  time  in  BJC's  history,  for 
a  really  great  fried  chicken  dinner.  This  surely  made 
up  for  those  ice  water  teas,  even  if  it  did  cost  money. 

Fall  Festival,  one  of  the  biggest  activities  at 
BJC,  was  helped  tremendously  by  W.S.S.C.  They 
were  in  charge  of  decorating  the  Hospitality  Center 
for  the  dance.  The  Body  Shoppe  and  Proctor  Amuse- 
ment Company  entertained  in  a  setting  of  splendor 
that  night. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


In  class  he  was  always  one  step  ahead  of  the  rest.  He  never  missed 
an  assignment  or  failed  to  make  a  correct  evaluation.  On  campus,  even 
as  a  freshman,  he  was  a  leader.  He  served  his  fraternity,  the  ISSC,  the 
college,  and  the  community  to  the  very  best  of  his  abilities.  His  task 
was  always  difficult  but  he  never  relinquished  a  single  objective. 

When  his  country  called  the  answer  was  plain,  he  did  his  duty. 
Never  lacking  courage,  he  served  until  wounds  forced  his  retirement. 
He  was  changed,  but  his  return  benefited  all  as  mature  leadership 
pushed  him  to  the  top  in  student  activities.  His  spirit  vibrated  in  the 
various  events.  His  work  was  evident  and  true.  Our  memory  will  fade, 
but  never  disappear.  We  will  remember,  Rich. 
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The  sweetest  path  of  life  leads  through  the  avenues 
of  learning,  and  whoever  can  open  the  way  for 
another,  ought  so  far,  to  be  esteemed  a  benefactor 
to  mankind. 

—  Hume 


Frank  A.  Brokaw 
A.B.,  M.Ed. 
Dean  of 
Business  Affairs 


Jack  D.  Taylor 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Dean  of  Student 

Affairs 


Edward  F.  Kotchi 
B.S.,  M.Ed. 
Associate  Dean  of 
Technical  Education 


Clinton  D.  Hamilton 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vice  President  and 
Dean  of 
Academic  Affairs 


Homer  M.  Leddetter 
A.B.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
Associate  Dean  of 
General  Education 


Lester  B.  Trussler 
A.B.,  M.A. 
Registrar  and 
Director  of 
Admissions 


Jack  G.  Penick 

B.S.,  M.B.A. 
Comptroller 


Claude  L.  Pridgen 

B.S.,  M.Ed. 
Assistant  to  the 
President 


ADMINISTRATION 


Neil  S.  Crispo 

B.S.,   M.S. 
Director   of 
Student  Activities 


Albert  Robertson 
B.A.,  M.Ed. 
Director  of 
Financial  Aids 


Frank  J.  Scalise 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
Director  of 
Guidance  and 
Counseling 


w.  Hall  Wbaley,  Jr. 

B.S. 

Director  of  Personnel 


ART 


Mildred  Mullikm 

B.A.,  M.A. 
Area  Leader 


George  Cavanagh 

B.A.,  M.A. 


DRAMA 


Thomas  Cavendish 

B.M.,  M.M.ED.,  Ph.O| 
Division  Chairman 


Audelia  Blankenship 
B.M.,  M.M. 


Kathryn  Huss 

B.S.,  M.S. 


Dale  Jensen 

B.M.E.,  M.M.E., 


Lowell  Little 

B.M.,   M.M.Ed. 


Betty  McMillion 
B.A.,  M.A. 


MUSIC 


Jimmy  Woodle 
B.A.,  M.M. 


LANGUAGE 


Charles  Brogdon 
1  B.S.,  M.S. 


ENGLISH 


Hamilton  T.  Crowell 

B.A.,   Ml 


Lee  Oicherson 
B.S.,   M.A. 


Judith   Duckham 

B.A.,  M.Ed. 


Lucille  Glaze 
B.S.,  M.A. 


__  Bernard  Campbell 
■   B.A.,   M.A. 
As  Division  Chairman 


Mary  Ellen  Grasso 

B.A.,  M.A. 


Neda  Hill 

B.A.,  M.Ed. 
Director  of  Honors 


Grace  Johnston 

B.A.,  M.A. 


Judith  Nichols 
B.Ed.,   M.A. 
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Elsie  Owen 

B.A.,    M.A. 


Frances  Pedigo 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


Faith  Ragow 

B.A.,  M.A. 


Donald  Rigg 

B.A.,   M.Ed. 
Area  Leader 


David  Shaw 

B.A.,  M.Ed. 


Norman  Stehner 
B.S.,  M.A. 


Merrill  Stuut 

B.A.,  M.A. 


Daniel  Tarullo 

A.B.,  M.A. 


Donna  Wilkenson 

B.A.,  M.A. 


Roy  Yater 
B.A.,  M.A. 


Elvira  Dunlevy 

3.A.,  M.S. 


larjorie  Esco 
.A.,  M.A. 


PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECH 


READING 


Harold  Hayes 
B.A.J.,  M.E.,  Ph.D. 
Director 


Willard  Kempton 

B.A..   M.A. 
Department  Head 


Marina  Burdick 
B.A.,   M.A. 


Alfredo  Caballero 

"  A.,    M.A. 


FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 


William  Bailey 

B.S.,   M.Ed. 


Ellen  Nelms 
B.S.,  M.Ed. 


CHEMISTRY 


PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 


Richard  Hill,  Jr. 

B.S.,   M.Ed. 
Department  Head 


Robert  Cassell 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 


Arthur  Foss 

B.A.,  M.A. 
Department  Head 


Ben  BocKstege,  Jr. 

B.S.,  M.S. 


Gordon  Chesser 
B.S.,  M.S. 


George  Clement 

B.S.E.,  M.Ed. 


Marilyn  Hornquist 

B.S.,  M.A.T. 


GEOLOGY 


MATH 


James  Condon 

B.A.,   M.S. 


Lucius  DeYampert 
B.S.,  M.S.T. 


John  Medusky 

.S.,  M.S. 


Charles  Van  Arsdall 

B.S.,  M.A. 


Lewis  Warwick 

A.B.,  M.A. 


ASTRONOMY 


BIOLOGY 


PHYSICS 
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"If  I  told  tliem  once, 

I  told  them  a  thousand  times 

not  to  leave  these 

laying  around!" 
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Coach  Morris- 
Basketball 


Wilbur  Gifford 
B.S.P.E.,  M.Ptl. 


R    L.  Landers 
B.A.,  M.E. 


Nancy  MacNamara 
B.S.,  M.A. 


Alton  Andrews 
B.S.,  M.Ed. 


Judith  Ann  Blucker 

S..  M.A. 


Tnomas  Burke 

B.A.,   M.A. 


Jane  Erickson 

B.S.,  M.Ed. 


Elaine  Gavigan 
B.S.,  M.A. 


Rex  Brumley 

B.S.,   M.A. 
Division   Chairman 


William  McGehee 


William  Porterfietd 


Howard  Stephens 
B.S.,   M.A. 


HISTORY 


"Why  can't  I  chew  gum  in  class? 
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Edward  Schindeler 
8.S.,   M.A. 


EDUCATION 


POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Wayne  Barton 

B.A.,  M.A. 


Rex  Kidd 

B.S.,  M.Ed..  Ed.D. 


"Yes,  I  did  like  Haight-Asbury, 
but  now  I  summer  in  the  Village. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


PHILOSOPHY 


SOCIOLOGY 


Otto  Oowlen,  Jr. 
B.Ed.,  M.A. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Maureen  Hart 
B.S.,  M.S. 


Paul   Cauffield 
B.A.,  M.S.,  Ed.D. 
Division  Chairman 


PSYCHOLOGY 
&  EDUCATION 


tit  Whipple 


DRAFTING 
&  DESIGN 


i  :y  Palmer 


LANDSCAPE 
SCIENCES 


Burton  Greenstein 
B.S.E.E. 


HOTEL-MOTEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


POLICE  SCIENCE 


John  Scigliano 
B.S.Ed. 


NURSING 


LaVerne  Dreizen 
B.S.,  M.T. 


Philip  Trees 
B.S.,  M.A. 
Division  Chairman 


Jacquelyn  Bethel 

"  A.,  M.A. 


Timothy  Donohue 

B.A.,   L.L.B.,  M.B.A. 


Joan  Holloway 

B.A.,   M.A. 


Charles  B.  Howell,  Jr. 
B.S.,  M.B.A. 


Eleanor  Iddings 

B.S.,  M.A. 


Paul  Kaufman 
B.S.,   M.L. 


Marlene  Kennedy 

B.S.,  M.S. 


John  Lotz 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 


Marshall  Nance 
J.D. 


Harvey  Oates 

B.S.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
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SECRETARIAL 

SCIENCE 


AEROSPACE 


Doris  Norton 
B.S.,  M.S. 


William  Bowen 
B.S. 

Area  Leader 


Robert  Nixon 
S. 


Russell  Sheldon 
f.A.A. 


Rayburn  Roulston 
B.A..  M.A. 


Maxine  Schenks 

B.A.,  M.A. 


Peter  Shenosky 
B.S.,  M.A. 


David  Wegman 
B.S.,  M.B.A. 


CAMPUS 
SERVICES 


ASSISTANT 
REGISTRARS 


LEARNING 
RESOURCES 
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Elizabeth  Brashears    1 

^r-  f 

B.S.,  E.D.M. 

Phyllis  Burgoyne    1 
B.S.,  M.A. 
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Gibson  Cameron,  Jr.  1 

A.3.,  M.Ed. 
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Ronald  Narel 
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B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   ■ 
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Thomas  Parker  1 

B.S.Ed.,  M.A. 
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Doris  Sams    1 

B.A.,  M.Ed.    I 
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Aurelia  Wagner  ■ 
B.A.,  M.S. 

Cf*  £? 

Leon  Watts   1 

'■  ^^^^ 

B.S.,  M.A. 

COUNSELORS 


M.  J.  Ellis 
B.S.,  M.Ed. 
Area  Leader 


James  Brock 
B.S.,  M.S. 


Fred  Scott 
B.S. 

Director  of 
Data  Systems 
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DATA 
PROCESSING 


LIBRARIANS 


Louise  Dowerman 
B.A..  B.S.  in  L.S. 


Mary  Pardee 
B.A.,  B  S.  in  L.S. 


Lois  Schull 

B.A.,  M.A. 


Llewellyn  Shekmar 
B  A  .   M.A. 


Grady   Drake 
B.S..  B.S.  in  L.S. 
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GRADUATION 


Associate  in  Arts  Degree: 


JILL  ANNE  ALBERT 

PAUL  BRYON  ANDERSON 

JAY  SCOTT  ANSON 

CHARNELL  AYCOCK 

TONI  ANN  BARONE 

RALPH  OREN  BARRETT 

PAMELA  LISBETH  BESS 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BEZAK 

JAMES  GARY  BROWN 

MICHAEL  CHARLES  BURGIO,  JR. 

MARK  GORDON  CASELLO 

WILLIAM  C.  CERRO 

EWELL  B.  CHALKER 

JUDITH  ANN  CHRISTAL 

PATRICIA  ANN  CLARKE 

JAMES  CHRISTOPHER  COOKE 

CLAIRE  MARIE  CRESSMAN 

RAYMOND  RICHARD  CROZIER 

EDWARD  HAYDEN  CULPEPPER,  JR. 

ROBERT  CRAIG  DAMANTI 

DAVID  W.  DAVIDSON 

CARL  H.  DAVIS 

TERRENCE  EDWARD  DONNAN 

EVELYN  FRANZ  DUGAN 

CAROLYN  ANNE  EDWARDS 

DONNA  JOAN  ELDON 

DAVID  RICHARD  EVANS 

GARY  M.  FARMER 

JOSEPH  FINK 

LAURIE  JANE  FOX 

DIANNE  RENE  FUSS 

DARRYL  MALCOLM  GARNER 

CAROL  JANE  HANNA 

ROBERT  EMMETT  HEEKIN 

VALERIE  DAWN  HEWITT 

GIZANDRA  RENEE  HODGENS 

ANITA  RENEE  JACOBSON 

EDWARD  THOMAS  JARINA 

MARY  KATHERINE  JOCIS 

SANDRA  LANE  KLASING 

CAROL  MARIE  KROMER 

DANIEL  DOUGLAS  LEAVITT 

KRISTIN  K.  LOKEN 

LORRAINE  LUCARELLA 

LAWRENCE  J.  LUCREE 

DONALD  ELLSWORTH  LUND 


DAVID  CARL  MALONE 

VAUGHN  WILLIAM  McINTIRE 

KATHRYN  JO  MILITELLO 

CURT  HAWTHORNE  MILLER 

ROBERT  E.  MOORE 

JOYCE  ANN  MOSKET 

BEVERLY  JEAN  NICOLE 

VIRGINIA  CATHERINE  NOLAN 

SAMUEL  ANTOINE  ORLANDI 

BRUCE  TIMOTHY  O'TOOLE 

DORRENE  ANN  OWENS 

FRANK  COLIN  PALMER 

PAMELA  MARIE  PAULSON 

BRUCE  BRYDON  PEARSON 

RICHARD  L.  PICKERING 

CYNTHIA  JANE  PROCTOR 

KENNETH  RASMUSSEN 

DOUGLAS  ALLEN  RICHART 

JOHN  ROBERT  RUDOLPH 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL 

RICHARD  NICHOLAS  SABO 

AARON  LOUIS  SALAMON 

ERIL  W.  SANDERS 

PAMELA  JO  SCHLEF 

GAIL  ANN  SCHMIDT 

DONALD  GEORGE  SCHRODER 

JOHN  WHITTIER  SCOTT,  JR. 

CAROLYN  ELIZABETH  SEUSS 

STEPHEN  YALE  SHAPIRO 

JACK  H.  SIEGEL 

REBECCA  ANN  SKIPPER 

EDWARD  CORNELIUS  SLOANE 

JOHN  LOUIS  SMITH 

MERLENE  EUDORA  SMITH 

FRED  SORENTRUE 

JACQUELINE  SPANOLA 

DIANE  MARY  STOCK 

RAYMOND  BRUCE  STONE 

MARY  LOU  STRICKLAND 

NANCY  JANE  STUBBS 

SONDRA  LEA  TAYLOR 

HARRY  ROBERT  TILCHIN 

RAYMOND  LAWRENCE  WATTS,  JR. 

KURT  WELLS 

CHARLES  FRANK  WESOCKES,  JR. 

FRED  LESLIE  WHITE 

WAYNE  CHARLES  WICKSTRUM 

KENNETH  KING  WILLIAMS 

VACHEL  ALLEN  WORTHINGTON 


Associate  in  Science  Degree: 

MICHAEL  MUNN  AMARAL 
THOMAS  JOSEPH  BASTIEN 
WILLIAM  DONALD  BELL 
JAMES  ELLIS  BOYD 
EDWIN  MONROE  BYRD 
DAVID  LOUIS  CLAXTON 
RICHARD  EDWARD  COLE 
GREGORY  L.  COOK 
ANDREW  MICHAEL  DOLAN 
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JOHN  GERALD  LaMONT 
DOROTHY  TERESA  MARTIN 
CHARLES  RODERICK  McCALL 
LINDA  ALLYN  MILLER 
JUNE  JOANNE  MONARD 
JANICE  ANN  MOSKOT 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  PARENT 
ROBERT  ALBERT  RIPPLE,  JR. 
JAMES  FREDRICK  RODMAN 
CHARLES  PAUL  ROGERS 
HENRY  EDWARD  TARQUINE 
DONALD  EDWARD  TIDWELL 
GREGORY  DANA  WAITE 
FRANK  RICHARD  WARNOFF,  III 
GARY  ALLEN  WEED 
DOROTHEA  JOAN  WITKOWSKI 
ELAINE  IRENE  WOLF 
SIDNEY  WALLACE  WRIGHT,  III 

Associate  in   Science  Degree  in 
Aerospace  Technology: 

DAVID  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON 
MICHAEL  EDWIN  ANDERSON 
WILLIAM  HENRY  GLATTLI 
MICHAEL  DAVID  GUTTENTAG 
MICHAEL  W.  KLEIN 
BERND  GOTTLIEB  MARCHLOWITZ 
DAVID  JACK  VOGT,  JR. 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 

Building  and  Contracting  Technology: 

DAVID  STEPHEN  ROWETT 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Business  Administration: 

WILLIE  JO  BENEFIELD 
CAROL  ELAINE  COSGRAVE 
PAMELA  ANN  DESMOND 
DEBORAH  MARY  DWYER 
LYNN  MARIE  PORTO 


Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Mid-Mangement 

EDWARD  D.  GOOD 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Data  Processing  Technology: 

JAMES  P.  ANDERSON 

GLORIA  DEAN  BROWNLEE 

HILDA  CLARK  CASEY 

STEVEN  MICHAEL  GEISLER 

NIKKI  LYNN  JAAP 
RALPH  C.  JENKS 
MARTIN  JENNER 
TERRY  L.  SHARKEY 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Drafting  and  Design  Technology.- 

MARK  DAVID  HARTUNG 
JAMES  MICHAEL  RUDOLPH 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Electronics  Technology: 

ANDREW  PALM  GERIA 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in  Hotel-Motel 
Administration  Technology: 

FRANK  JOHN  KORNMEIER"'jR 
CRAIG  RICHARD  THOMAS 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Medical  Assisting  Technology: 

SALLY  ANN  BUSH 

SHARON  MARGARET  CORNELIUS 

MARGARET  ANNE  MAGAHEY 

KATHLEEN  MARIE  MALONE 

MARGARET  SCARLOTT  REMINGTON 

RUTH  A.  RUTAN 

DONNA  MARIE  STARK 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in  Police  Science 
and  Criminology  Technology: 

DONALD  JOSEPH 'FRANCIS 

Certificate  in  One-Year  Nursery  School  and 
Kindergarten  Program: 

MARTHA  C.  FELIN 
PATRICIA  ANN  HAMBLEN 
BETTY  SNYDER  THOMPSON 

Certificate  in  Police  Science: 

THOMAS  MICHAEL  BIRSCHBACH 
JAMES  EDWARD  MOSER,  SR. 
JOSEPH  JAMES  ROBINSON 
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...  is  directly  behind  guitar  player  and  drama  major  Jage  Jackson,  singing  a  few 
impromptu  folk  songs  with  friends  between  classes. 


by  Jeff  Brcin 


Today  in  Florida  and  across  the 
country  the  junior  college  is  the 
"going  thing".  Local  Fort  Lauder- 
dale residents,  in  looking  back  over 
the  years,  realize  the  importance 
Broward  Junior  College  has  had  in 
shaping  the  Broward  County  edu- 
cational picture. 

Back  in  the  1950's,  before  the 
actual  physical  conception  of  the 
junior  college,  the  big  question 
concerned  the  need  of  such  an  ed- 
ucational institution  in  Broward 
County. 

Those  who  have  had  little  con- 
tact with  a  junior  college  often  mis- 
understand the  role  and  function 
of  such  an  institution.  Some  people 


In  the  beginning  there  was  only  mud  and  sand,  but  during  Christmas 
holidays  over  27,000  pieces  of  sod  grass  were  laid  over  the  brown  to 
make  this  green  expanse  of  grass. 


—* 


President  Adams  digs  in  at  groundbreaking 
ceremony  for  new  learning  resources  center. 
Ceremony  was  part  of  state-wide  "Junior 
College  Week." 


THE  PAST  IS  PROLOGUE 


see  the  junior  college  as  the  first  two  years  of  an 
educational  career;  others  see  it  as  a  type  of  voca- 
tional school;  and  others  as  a  technical  institution. 
There  is  little  basic  evidence  to  fully  support  one  of 
these  arguments,  and  no  one  of  them  is  descriptive 
enough  to  describe  the  modern  junior  college. 

When  Broward  Junior  College  first  opened  its 
doors  in  September  of  1960,  it  offered  its  students 
essentially  the  same  subjects  they  would  have  taken 
at  any  senior  institution.  In  1961,  when  the  college 
added  its  sophomore  year,  this  second  level  college 
program  was  added  to  its  curriculum. 

There  was  a  very  definite  reason  for  taking  this 
approach.  There  was  a  definite  need  for  a  junior 
college  in  Broward  County.  Students  were  often  times 
unable  to  attend  college  out  of  town  or  state  due  to 
financial  problems.  And  the  pattern  for  the  transfer 
program  was  already  set.  It  was  relatively  easy  to 
administer,  and  the  college  could  begin  the  program 
quickly  and  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

Broward  Junior  College,  because  of  its  particular 


organization,  is  designed  to  serve  the  community  in 
the  best  way  possible.  Because  of  its  unique  position 
it  is  designed  to  serve  the  community  with  an  educa- 
tional program  that  no  other  institution  can  offer. 

One  of  the  key  facts  of  interest  concerning  the 
Junior  College  is  the  term  "local  control".  Broward 
Junior  College  is  controlled  by  a  local  board  which 
attempts  to  offer  the  highest  degree  of  educational 
opportunity  and  experience.  A  board  consisting  of 
five  members  was  formed  by  appointments  of  the 
local  school  board.  It  had  and  still  does  have  the  duty 
of  advising  the  college  on  all  aspects  of  its  operation. 

A  major  factor  in  junior  college  control  is  state 
control.  In  1968  the  junior  college  was  transferred 
from  a  county  institution  to  a  state  institution.  At 
present  the  college  is  largely  regulated  through  Talla- 
hassee and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  gov- 
erning body  makes  many  decisions  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  school,  including  the  job  of  releasing 
construction  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  Florida   Legislature. 


The  history  of  Broward  Junior  College  dates  from 
1957.  In  that  year  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
presented  a  request  to  the  State  legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  junior  college  in  Broward 
County. 

The  authorization  was  not  forthcoming  from  the 
1957  legislature.  In  1959  an  updated  report  was  sub- 
mitted again  for  approval.  The  1959  Legislature  des- 
ignated Broward  County  as  a  priority-one  area  for 
the  establishment  of  a  junior  college.  In  October  of 
1959,  the  Broward  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
officially  began  work  on  the  new  institution. 

The  college  first  opened  its  doors  at  the  old  Naval 
Air  Station  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood  Airport. 
Its  first  initial  enrollment  was  701  people.  The  faculty 
at  that   time   numbered   70.   The   campus   was   later 


Telephoto  view  brings  out  re- 
cent landscape  improvements  in 
library  area.  New  palm  trees 
were  donated  to  BJC  and  plant- 
ed during  Christmas  holidays; 
grass  sod  and  bushes  add  to  lux- 
uriant tropical  look  of  mall. 
New  Learning  Resources  Cen- 
ter will  be  built  in  center  back- 
ground. 


moved  to  its  present  location,  the  site  of  the  World 
War  II  Forman  field,  located  west  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
next  to  the  small  town  of  Davie. 

Since  that  time  the  college  has  grown  in  leaps  and 
bounds.  New  buildings  have  been  added  and  are 
presently  under  construction.  The  enrollment  at  the 
junior  college  has  almost  tripled  the  original  total. 
Television  and  aerospace  courses  have  been  added 
to  the  growing  curriculum. 

Broward  Junior  College  is  a  college  of  the  past, 
present,  and  the  future.  Its  graduates  have  gone  on  to 
higher  institutions  of  learning  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  For  the  junior  college  is  growing  with  the  time 
and  events  of  this  modern  age.  Growing  for  the  future 
.  .  .  for  the  students  of  today. 


NEW  COURSES 
FOR  THE  NEW  AGE 


by  Michael  Couture 


Innovation  and  adaptation  to 
meet  the  steadily  growing  educa- 
tion needs  is  the  ultimate  desire  of 
Broward  Junior  College  as  it  pre- 
pares its  curriculum  for  the  fall 
semester. 

To  maintain  the  educational 
level  that  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  nation, 
Broward  must  be  abreast  of  the 
requirements  for  a  technological, 
scientific  society  as  well  as  for  the 
humanistic  phases  of  it.  Courses 
are  being  added  and  renovated  to 
meet  these  needs. 

"We  are  going  to  expand  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community.  En- 
rollment will  grow  in  the  next  ten 
years.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
college  during  that  time  will  be 
totally  comprehensive,"  said  Dr. 
Clinton  D.  Hamilton,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  school  and  Dean  of 
Academics. 

Dr.  Hamilton  spoke  about  the 
new  courses  and  the  additions  to 
the  existing  courses  in  a  manner 
that  seemed  to  convey  the  many 
ardous  hours  of  planning  for  each 
course  before  being  approved  for 
the  curriculum.  Each  program  was 
selected  for  its  merit  and  decisive 
reward  for  the  students. 

One  of  the  programs  receiving  a 
substantial  amount  of  time  was  the 
Art  section.  September  will  bring 
twenty-three  art  courses,  featuring 
drawing,  design,  print  making,  and 
many  others. 

"This  will  be  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  programs  offered," 
Dr.  Hamilton  added. 

A  new  concept  will  be  four  in- 
troductory courses  for  the  persons 


interested  in  taking  art  courses  for 
personal  reasons  other  than  degree 
work.  This  core  program  will  in- 
clude introduction  to  drawing 
media  which  will  give  basic  studio 
experience  in  drawing  techniques. 
Introduction  to  painting  media  will 
have  studio  experience  in  oil  and 
water  color  painting. 

Introduction  to  graphic  media 
explores  print  making  processes, 
etching,  engraving,  and  printing 
techniques.  Introduction  to  three- 
dimensional     media     encompasses 


sculpture,  ceramics,  wood,  plastics, 
and  jewelry  design. 

"The  four  courses  are  for  people 
interested  in  art  areas,  not  neces- 
sarily art  majors;  just  art  for  art's 
sake  alone.  This  is  for  persons  in- 
terested in  studio  art  as  an  avoca- 
tion, not  a  vocation,"  advised  Mr. 
Russell  Green,  art  instructor. 

In  speaking  of  the  courses,  Green 
mentioned  that  they  were  designed 
to  complement  one  another  as  a 
unit.  Expectations  are  high  that  the 
adults  in  the  community  will  par- 


Students  turn  film  makers  in  one  art  class  which  made 
a  silent  film  by  painting  each   frame  with   solid   forms. 


take  of  these  courses.  Green  con- 
tinued that  "For  art  majors,  we 
hopefully  will  be  introducing  com- 
mercial art  programs  next  semester. 
We  hope  that  in  several  years  this 
section  of  the  art  program  will 
grow.  Our  goal  is  to  prepare  peo- 
ple for  employment  and  advanced 
art  schools."  Proof  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  students  can  be 
seen  in  the  many  exhibits  which 
are  held  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 
Nursing  is  another  program  that 
predominates  the  selection  list  of 
incoming  students.  Six  basic  courses 
covering  every  phase  of  theory  and 
practice  will  be  on  the  school  pro- 
gram. "Such  features  as  emergency, 


pediatrics,  and  psychiatric  care  are 
given  with  emphasis  on  both  clin- 
ical and  theoretical  facets,"  Dr. 
Hamilton  stated.  A  major  altera- 
tion is  the  Honors  Courses  for  the 
second-year  nursing  students. 

Included  in  the  Paramedical  Di- 
vision are  other  courses  such  as 
Nursing  Technology,  Respirator}' 
Technology,  Medical  Assistant 
Technology,  and  a  new  course  in 
Radiological  Technology.  Relating 
to  these  courses  will  be  special  sup- 
port courses  in  other  areas,  such  as 
science.  Dr.  Harry  Smith,  Division 
Chairman  of  the  Math  and  Science 
Division,  said,  "We  feel  this 
strengthens  the  excellence  between 


Well-lighted  and  carpet- 
ed library  provides  pleas- 
ant, quiet  surroundings 
for  study  and  reading. 
Twenty-Seven  Thousand 
volumes  are  carried  on 
its    shelves. 


the  college  parallel  and  the  tech- 
nical areas.  This  cooperation  and 
understanding  is  essential  for  better 
correlation  of  the  important  sup- 
port functions  of  the  Math  and 
Science  Division." 

Presently,  students  in  the  x-ray 
technician  program  must  spend 
twelve  hours  a  week  at  hospitals 
in  addition  to  their  work  at  BJC. 
Linda  Strabnicke,  one  of  these  stu- 
dents, commented,  "You  apply 
what  you  have  learned.  The  actual 
application  is  worth  going  to  the 
hospital.  It's  a  great  opportunity  to 
meet  people  and  learn  how  to  cope 
with  their  problems  when  they  are 


Artist's  prints  on  display  —  and  sale  —  in  Fine  Arts  Building. 

Music  classes,  including  music  appreciation,   will   operate   next    year  with   improved 

facilities. 


Audiovisual  chief  engineer  John  Gregory'  (right)  explains 
use  of  "'Videcon"  Television  studio  cameras  in  present 
Learning  Resources  Studio.  Behind  John,  workship  stu- 
dent Pat  Thomas  readies  videotape  recording  machine. 


"Just  think  .  .  .  someday  we'll  be  able  to  move  out  of  the 
library  basement  into  a  brand  new  building  of  our  own!"  A 
student  assistant  muses  on  the  new  Learning  Resources  Build- 
ing, scheduled  to  be  completed  in  December. 
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sick.  It  is  a  basic  application  of  the 
psychology  we  are  taught." 

Professional  outlooks  are  not 
neglected  in  the  Division  of  Public- 
Services.  Demands  for  more  scien- 
tific, schooled  police  officers  have 
kept  the  enrollment  in  the  Police 
Science  Technology  Course  at  a 
high  level.  Police  Science  has  been 
on  the  school  program  since  1964, 
when  J,  F.  McGowan,  who  still 
heads  the  program,  helped  to  or- 
ganize it.  A  recent  poll  showed 
twenty-six  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  Broward  County  represent- 
ed in  the  classes. 

Sophomore  Tom  England  said  of 
the  program,  "The  course  is  worth- 


while. Some  parts  of  it  differ  with 
what  assumed  police  work  is  like. 
The  need  for  adaptation  to  the 
laws  made  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
regardless  of  disapproval  or  ap- 
proval, is  one  of  the  key  points  of 
the  class."  England  hopes  to  finish 
at  a  senior  college  while  he  is 
working  in  the  police  department. 
Another  officer-student,  Robert 
Cooper  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Police  Department  offered  another 
comment.  "If  we  ever  hope  to  at- 
tain the  status  of  a  profession,  this 
is  what  we  need.  There  are  scien- 
tific aspects  that  you  learn  in 
school  that  aren't  generally  found 
in  everyday  practice." 


In  the  fall  semester,  the  Fire 
Science  Technology  Course  is  the 
fireman's  answer  to  the  Police 
Science  Course.  It  will  emphasize 
scientific  and  advanced  methods 
of  combating  blazes,  stressing  such 
areas  as  fire  prevention  and  fire- 
fighting  chemicals. 

Food  Service  Administration 
Technology,  Hotel  and  Motel 
Technology,  and  Landscape  Tech- 
nology comprise  the  rest  of  the 
division. 

The  Division  of  Engineering 
Technology  offers  career  programs 
such  as  Air  Traffic  Controller, 
Career  Pilot,  Architectual  Drafting, 
Contracting  and  Civil  Engineering, 
Data  Processing,  Electronic  Draft- 
ing, Civil  Drafting,  and  Technical 
Writing. 

On  the  writing  level,  the  Crea- 
tive Writing  Course  will  again  be 
on  the  program  along  with  a  new 
journalism  course  called  Basic 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Editing. 

The  Honors  Program,  which 
opened  this  fall  with  three  course 
offerings,  will  be  expanded.  In  ad- 
dition to  Honors  in  English  Compo- 
sition and  World  History,  next 
year  Honors  courses  in  World 
Literature,  Introductory  Speech, 
and  American  History  will  be  of- 
fered. The  program,  designed  to 
serve  students  of  exceptional  scho- 
lastic and  creative  ability,  hopes  to 
attract  outstanding  area  students 
to  the  campus. 


*  "  PtiSXlJENT  s 
LUNCHEON 


RX  FOR  CAMPUS  DISCONTENT 


by  Barb  Salter 


Communication  is  stu- 
dent-student as  well  as 
student-president  at  Dr. 
Adams'  luncheons.  Au- 
thor Barb  Salter  (center) 
talks  with  Don  Foley 
over  sumptuous  luncheon 
setting. 


'Please  pass  the  butter."  "Mmmmmm.  This  is  really 
good."  "Please  pass  the  butter."  "Wow.  Look  at  all 
the  desserts.  There  goes  my  diet!" 

Not  quite  the  usual  atmosphere  for  a  gripe  session, 
huh?  No,  but  over  a  luncheon,  Dr.  Adams,  a  few 
administrators,  and  several  students  meet  to  discuss 
anything  at  all  from  dress  codes  to  cafeteria  food; 
from  fraternity  houses  to  eating  lunch  on  the  grass, 
and  much,  much  more. 

This  is  all  part  of  a  plan  instituted  by  BJC  Presi- 
dent Hugh  Adams  to  prevent  general  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest  among  the  students  on  this  campus.  Stu- 


President  Adams  (left)  keeps  the  atmosphere  informal. 
He  describes  the  luncheons  as  "Communication  on  a 
person  to  person  level  to  prevent  those  sort  of  crises 
that  have  occurred  on  some  other  college  campuses." 


dents  don't  have  to  picket  the  administration,  or  even 
petition  them,  to  tell  them  their  problems. 

In  a  very  casual  atmosphere,  over  monthly  lunch- 
eon prepared  by  the  St.  Clair  cafeteria  staff,  students 
can  let  their  hair  down  (literally)  and  air  gripes  as 
well  as  ask  any  questions  that  may  come  to  their 
minds. 

The  students  chosen  for  the  luncheons  represent  a 
wide  cross-section  of  the  BJC  population.  Interest 
clubs,  service  clubs,  fraternities,  sororities,  and  in- 
dependents are  all  represented.  There  are  about 
twelve  students  invited  to  each  luncheon  and  the 
conversation  never  lags.  Everyone  has  something  to 
say. 

At  each  luncheon,  the  topics  are  varied.  Any  un- 
comfortable feelings  that  anyone  may  have  at  first 
about  which  fork  to  eat  with,  etc.,  are  soon  banished 
by  Dr.  Adams'  casual,  friendly  attitude.  The  conver- 
sation begins  immediately  after  grace  and  continues 
until  the  very  last  minute. 

Each  month  different  people  choose  the  guests 
for  the  luncheon,  so  that  more  students  have  a  chance 
to  be  invited-  The  students  really  appreciate  these 
luncheons.  As  SGA  Vice-President,  Nathan  Boynton, 
puts  it,  "I  think  it's  great  that  students  can  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  the  administration  on  an  informal, 
no-holds-barred  basis." 

When  students  have  a  chance  to  meet  the  adminis- 
tration head-on  and  discuss  any  and  everything  with 
them,  there  is  no  need  for  riots  or  protests,  organized 
or  otherwise. 

Is  this  any  way  to  run  a  college?  You  bet  it  is  .  .  . 


SGA  in  68-69 

CRISES, 

CHANGE, 

CHALLENGE 


The  Executive  Board  is  all  smiles.  From  left  to  right  are 
Treasurer  Nikki  Nichols,  Vice  President  Nathan  Boynton, 
President  Dave  Mellow,  and — busy  as  usual — Secretary  Lynn 
McCabe. 


by  Rich  deRevere 


m* 


Student  Government  at  BJC  this  year  has  been  through  the  mill. 
Despite  a  small  treasury,  the  loss  of  an  advisor,  departure  of  nearly  a  third  of  its  senators,  resignation  of 
its  president,  pressure  from  below  and  polite  insouciance  from  above,  SGA  has  met  regularly,  looked  around 
for  the  issues,  and  tried  to  face  them. 

On  a  larger  scale,  there  was  the  problem  of  promising  anything  to  a  student  body  that  would  only  be 
here  for  two  years,  perhaps  less.  And  the  much  cussed  and  discussed  problem  of  student  apathy.  And  the 
problem  of  the  community  college  atmosphere.  And  the  problem  of  the  everpresent  veto  of  Tallahassee  or 
Washington.  And  the  problem  .  .  . 

But,  like  any  organism  that  wishes  to  survive,  SGA  adapted.  Missing  senators  were  replaced  by  appointed 

ones.  The  vice  president  moved  up  to  replace  the 
deposed  president,  felled  by  the  axe  of  academia.  A 
well-intentioned  administrator  assumed  the  advisory 
duties,  sitting  patiently  and  quietly  through  long  and 
occasionally  stormy  senate  meetings. 

So  SGA  struggled  to  its  feet  and  barged  into 
term  II. 

A  student  —  average,  not  really  concerned,  per- 
haps curious  —  that  goes  to  a  regular  SGA  senate 
meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon  usually  emerges  total- 
ly confused,  perhaps  disappointed,  with  his  SGA.  Why 
does  it  take  so  long  to  pass  such  simple  things?  Why 
all  the  haggling  and  infighting?  Is  all  that  really 
worth  it? 

The  answer  is,  typically,  yes  and  no.  But  it's  be- 
coming more  worth  it  all  the  time.  If  elected  student 
senators  don't  act  like  U.S.  congressmen,  its  partially 
because  they  aren't  forty  years  old  and  don't  hold  a 
law  degree. 

But  its  mostly  a  direct  result  of  the  democratic 
process.  By  its  very  nature,  a  senate  must  be  a  deliber- 
ative body;  which  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  they  will 
most  likely  in-fight  and  haggle  over  the  smallest 
points.  Surely  the  people  who  elected  them  expect  it; 
it  is  their  interests  that  the  senators  are  fighting  for. 


Student  Government  President  Dave  Mellow 

So,  let's  look  at  an  average  weekly  SGA  meeting, 
from  beginning  to  end,  before  and  behind  the  scenes, 
and  in  hopes  that  the  whole  process  of  student  repre- 
sentation can  be  appreciated  .  .  . 

Thursdays  at  BJC  are  odd  days  anyway.  It's  not 
one  of  the  busiest  days  on  campus;  most  students 
seem   to   have   primarily    Monday,    Wednesday,    and 


Friday  classes.  The  hospitality  center  never  gets  too 
crowded,  and  it's  easy  to  find  a  parking  place  nearby. 

By  3:00  P.M.  the  campus  seems  almost  deserted. 
A  few  students  walk  slowly  between  the  classroom 
building  and  their  cars.  The  sun  slants  in,  bright  and 
hot,  from  a  western  angle.  It  seems  that  the  day 
must  be  over. 

But  for  twenty  SGA  senators  and  executive  offi- 
cers, it's  far  from  over.  While  the  rest  of  the  campus' 
seems  sleepy,  activity  starts  to  pick  up  in  one  corner 
of  the  hospitality  center.  Jacket-and-tied  senators 
circle  around  the  SGA  desk  in  the  lounge  area,  talk- 
ing or  typing  on  the  lone,  dilapidated  SGA  typewriter. 
Secretary  Lynn  McCabe  and  her  secretarial  "crew" 
staple  together  still-wet  pages  of  mimeographed  min- 
utes. Vice-President  Nathan  Boynton  collects  a  thick 
sheaf  of  resolutions,  petitions,  and  a  copy  of  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,  and  looks  the  group  over  with  the 
practiced  eye  of  a  student  with  over  a  hundred  such 
meetings  behind  him.  President  Dave  Mellow  finds 
it  hard  to  walk  from  the  office  to  the  Seahorse  Room 
where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  without  being  stopped 
repeatedly  by  senators  and  members  of  the  campus 
press  with  questions.  Treasurer  Nikki  Nichols,  all  her 
money  accounted  for,  walks  confidently  toward  the 
meeting. 

By  3:30  the  rest  of  the  senators  begin  to  migrate 
toward  the  Seahorse  Room  in  the  faculty  dining  area, 
and  the  hospitality  center  quiets  again.  The  few  stu- 
dents left  at  the  cafeteria  tables  look  up  at  the  passing 
group,  wondering  what  could  be  so  exciting  late  on 
a  Thursday. 

And  so  another  SGA  meeting  begins.  After  the 
perfunctory  salute  to  the  flag  and  the  reading  of  the 
now-dry  minutes,  the  real  business  begins. 


f        ,-«> 


The  secretary's  report,  which  includes  "Resolu- 
tions," is  the  first  item  of  business.  Resolutions  are 
SGA's  way  of  recommending  changes  or  action  on  the 
part  of  the  president  of  the  junior  college.  The  last 
paragraph  of  each  resolution  says,  "Therefore,  be  it 
resolved  that  .  .  ."  and  embodies  the  entire  will  of  the 
SGA  should  it  be  passed.  This  year  over  fifty  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  and  forwarded  to  the  Student 
Activities  Board.  From  there,  if  passed,  they  go  on  to 
President  Hugh  Adams  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

In  its  68-69  session,  SGA  has  forwarded  resolutions 
to  the  S.A.B.  to  liberalize  the  cut  system  and  dress 
code,  to  open  the  library  facilities  for  students  over 
the  weekends,  to  improve  lighting  in  the  parking  lots, 
to  lower  the  "drop  and  add"'  registration  fee,  to  exclude 
grades  of  failed  courses  that  are  successfully  repeated, 
and  many  others  that  are  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
student  body. 

The  next  item  on  the  agenda  is  the  "Petitions  and 
Constitutions"  report  by  the  Vice-President.  These  are 
requests  from  clubs  and  sororities  to  hold  organized 
or  money-making  campus-wide  activities,  including 
the  formation  of  new  groups. 

This  year  the  petitions  for  the  formation  of  new 
interest  clubs  —  the  Florida  Engineers  Association 
and  the  Electronics  Technicians  Student  Association 
— ■  were  approved.  The  new  service  club  for  co-eds, 
"K-ettes"  was  also  recognized  by  SGA.  And  three 
new  social  societies  made  their  debut  on  campus  — 
Phi  Kappa  Chi  sorority,  and  Phi  Sigma  Chi  and  Phi 
Beta  Delta  fraternities,  all  with  unanimous  approval 
of  the  SGA. 

The  next  item  of  SGA  business  on  Thursday  after- 
noons is  "Committee  Reports."  There  are  no  less  than 
twelve  committees  active  in  regular  SGA  business, 
each  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  rest  of 
the  senate  with  in-depth  information  on  their  partic- 
ular field  assignment.  Chairmen  of  these  committees 
report  on  action  they  have  taken,  and  recommend 
further  action  to  the  senate  as  a  whole. 

All  senators  and  part  of  the  executive  board  serve 
on  or  are  chairmen  of  these  committees.  Some  com- 

Wake  up  little  Susie  Erard-Coupe,  sophomore  class  chairman! 


A  Vista  volunteer  with  socks  that  may  or  may  not  be  covered 
under  the  dress  code  exhorts  SGA  Senate  to  institute  a  volun- 
teer recruiting  corps  on  the  BJC  campus. 


Student  Nancy  Wainman  "gripes"  about  book  store  prices  at 
SGA  student-administration  confrontation. 


STUDENTS  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS MEET  HEAD  ON  at  SGA 

sponsored  "Gripe-In"  in  hospitality 
center  lounge  area.  Students  were 
invited  to  ask  about  any  com- 
plaints, and  ask  they  did,  on  every- 
thing from  book  prices  to  golf  balls. 


mittees  are  "standing  committees,"  and  remain  in 
business  throughout  the  senate  session.  Among  these, 
the  Secretarial  —  a  fancy  way  of  saying  that  the  co-ed 
senators  assist  the  secretary  with  the  paperwork  —  the 
Publicity,  Social,  Lecture  Series,  Movie,  Constitutional 
Revision,  and  Guidelines  committees  made  consistent 
reports  at  each  Thursday  meeting. 

Other  temporary  committees  were  set  up  to  fill 
specific  work  needs.  The  Christmas  Ball  and  Prom 
committees  made  all  arrangements  for  decorations  and 
bands  at  each  event.  The  "Gripe-In"  Committee  or- 
ganized and  emceed  a  very  successful  meeting  of 
students  and  administrators  in  the  hospitality  center. 
The   Student   Investigation    Bureau   employed    every 


method  short  of  flashlights  and  magnifying  glasses  to 
find  the  answers  to  student  complaints.  The  Traffic 
Survey  Committee  shed  light  on  driving  conditions 
on  the  junior  college  access  roads.  It  is  in  these  com- 
mittees that  most  of  the  nitty-gritty,  time  consuming 
work  of  the  SGA  is  done. 

Once  through  committee  reports,  the  senate  takes 
up  "Old  Business."  Since  there  is  usually  some  sort  of 
unfinished  business  from  the  previous  meeting,  it  is 
brought  back  up  in  this  section  of  the  meeting.  Items 
that  were  tabled  previously  due  to  lack  of  information 
are  also  brought  back  "off  the  table"  for  discussion 
and  perhaps  a  deciding  vote. 

Final  Agenda  item,  "New  Business,"  gives  the 
senators  and  any  students  at  the  meeting  a  chance  to 
suggest  new  policies,  changes,  and  legislation  not 
already  made  in  the  committee  reports. 

Resolutions  are  even  more  suspect.  It's  a  rare  resolu- 
tion that  can  get  past  the  senate  in  one  meeting  unless 
it  is  of  a  strictly  procedural  or  minor  nature.  The 
articles  in  the  campus  press  that  read  ".  .  .  the  SGA 
then  spent  forty-five  minutes  debating  whether  or  not 
to  .  .  ."  are  usually  about  resolutions  of  this  sort.  Most 
debate  centers  about  where  and  how  to  spend  money 
from  the  poorly-endowed  SGA  treasury,  and  the  best 
way  to  spend  it  wisely. 

Finally,  the  business  at  hand  is  completed,  and 
the  meeting  is  adjourned.  Senators  gather  in  knots, 
rehashing  informally  the  proposals  they  have  just 
formally  passed  as  a  "student"  body.  Campus  press 
reporters  listen,  ask  for  quotes,  and  head  out  to 
write  their  stories.  The  seahorse  room  empties.  The 
last  of  the  senators  leave.  The  room  is  the  same, 
except  for  the  empty  coffee  cups  and  full  ash  trays 
scattered  around  on  the  tables. 

Was  anything  accomplished?  Does  SGA  really 
represent  the  students?  Is  it  all  worth  it? 

BJC  is  still  young.  Time  will  tell. 


The  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  fall  term, 
Scott  Johnson,  looks  for- 
ward to  a  good  year. 


DR.  TAYLOR 
REACHES  STUDENTS 


Dr.  Taylor,  Dean  of  Students. 


by  Barb  Salter 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  student's  best  friend 
is  not  his  crib  sheet.  At  BJC,  a  student's  real  best 
friend  is  Dr.  Jack  Taylor,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 

Anytime  a  student  has  a  problem,  one  person  he 
can  turn  to  is  Dr.  Taylor.  By  listening  and  offering 
suggestions,  Dr.  Taylor  helps  students  with  all  types 
of  problems.  The  unusual  problems  range  anywhere 
from  scholarships  and  financial  aid  to  disciplinary 
problems,  though  he  hardly  gets  any  of  the  latter. 
The  one  thing  that  really  makes  Dr.  Taylor  special 
in  the  eyes  of  the  student  body  on  this  campus  is  his 
availability  and  his  genuine  interest  in  the  individual 
student. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  been  with  BJC  since  1963,  and  has 
acted  as  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  each  year,  except 
1965-66,  when  he  served  as  acting  President. 

As  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Dr.  Taylor  serves  as 
liaison  between  the  student  body  and  the  faculty  and 
administration.  He  is  concerned  with  all  policies  that 
involve  students.  He  is  the  "students'  representative" 
on  the  presidential  cabinet. 

"The  Chaplain,"  as  he  is  affectionately  called  by 
several  administrators,  is  frequently  called  on  in  times 
of  hassles  among  students  or  between  students  and 
administrators.  A  sign  "borrowed"  from  a  local  hotel 
was  once  placed  in  his  office  which  read,  "Reserved 
for  Chaplain." 

Dr.  Taylor  is  also  serving  as  temporary  advisor 
to  the  Student  Government  Association.  No  one  else 
volunteered  to  serve  in  this  position  so  Dr.  Taylor 
has  been  contributing  his  time  without  receiving 
additional  pay. 

In  his  spare  time  at  home,  Dr.  Taylor  enjoys  read- 
ing and  collecting  gold.  Biographies,  especially  those 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  rank 
among  his  favorite  reading  material. 

Dean  Taylor  has  faith  in  his  students.  He  really 
believes  in  them.  He  feels  that  the  young  people  of 
today  are  more  honest,  more  open  than  today's  adults. 
He  always  tells  them  the  truth. 


The  time  and  attention  Dr.  Taylor  devotes  to  the 
students  does  not  go  unnoticed  by  either  the  students 
or  by  the  faculty  and  staff.  A  general  consensus  re- 
veals that  Dean  Taylor  is  one  of  the  most  admired 
and  respected  on  the  campus.  Some  individual  opin- 
ions are: 

"He  reaches  the  student.  He  comes  to  our  level." 
Stephanie  Grove,  sophomore. 

"He  is  definitely  an  asset  to  Student  Government." 
Dave  Dowling,  SGA  Senator,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Student  Investigation  Board. 

"...  a  major  factor  in  student  affairs."  Tom  Toflinski, 
President  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa. 

"He  is  understanding  and  always  willing  to  help." 
Lynn  McCabe,  SGA  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Louise  Buck,  Dr.  Taylor's  secretary,  states, 
"He  is  one  of  the  finest  persons  I  have  ever  known. 
He  is  a  pleasure  to  work  for.  He  makes  my  job  a  very 
happy  and  rewarding  one.  He  is  always  pleasant." 

As  of  this  printing.  Dr.  Taylor  will  be  resigning 
his  post  at  the  Junior  College  to  take  a  position  as 
Dean  of  Instruction  at  Drake  College  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Adams  summarized  the  feelings  of 
the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  of  Broward  Junior 
College  when  he  said: 

"I  am  sure  the  entire  college  family  will  join  me 
in  expressing  our  deepest  appreciation  to  Dr.  Taylor 
for  his  long  period  of  service  to  this  college,  and  in 
wishing  him  Godspeed  and  every  success  in  his  new 
position.  This  is  a  professional  challenge  to  him  that 
should  offer  many  opportunities  for  additional  service 
to  education  in  this  area  and  beyond.  Through  differ- 
ent circumstances  he  has  brought  integrity  and  good 
judgment  and  a  warm  concern  for  students,  faculty, 
staff,  and  to  this  institution.  These  qualities  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  Drake  College  in  his  new 
assignment.  We  will  miss  him  and  wish  him  well." 


CRISPO 

RETURNS  TO  TEACHING 


by  Nancy  Hubbell 


"I'm  going  to  miss  working  with  the  students,  but 
I  think  I  can  reach  them  in  the  classroom  ...  I  love 
an  intellectual  atmosphere,"  said  Neil  S.  Crispo,  di- 
rector of  student  activities. 

Mr.  Crispo  is  leaving  his  post  as  student  activities 
director  to  devote  all  his  time  to  teaching  political 
science,  history,  and  sociology.  "I  have  an  image  of 
myself  as  a  teacher.  I  used  to  lecture  to  my  family 
every  night.  I  get  a  kick  out  of  people  and  different 
personalities.    Any    program,    any    endeavor,    is    not 


important  unless  it  means  something  to  the  people 
involved.  I  believe  we  have  the  right  to  fail,  how- 
ever. We  have  too  much  finger  pointing  these  days. 
What  a  person  is  or  has  is  just  what  he  has  done 
for  himself." 

"I've  enjoyed  seeing  the  progress  of  the  students," 
he  said.  "The  first  SGA  president  who  used  to  be  a 
pants  presser,  is  now  a  teacher."  Mr.  Crispo  believes 
that,  in  comparison,  the  student  body  at  BJC  has 
improved  with  the  years. 

"I  get  a  kick  out  of  all  the  manipulative  tactics 
kids  use.  It  is  a  big  mistake  for  them  to  come  to  me 
with  an  idea  which  they  haven't  thought  through. 
They've  learned  to  think  ideas  through,  to  consider 
the  possibilities,  before  coming  to  me,"  he  said. 

Apathy  always  seems  to  be  an  ever-present  prob- 
lem at  BJC.  Mr.  Crispo  said  on  the  subject:  "What 
do  we  expect?  We  are  fighting  an  element  of  greed. 
I  dislike  parents  who  can  support  their  kids,  having 
them  work  forty  hours  a  week  and  going  to  school  full 
time.  Then  there  is  the  boy  who  wants  the  GTO 
now.  The  weakness  lies  in  not  knowing  how  to  delay 
gratification." 

"This  student  body  is  relatively  sophisticated.  We 
have  a  nice  looking  bunch  of  kids  out  here,"  he  said. 
"They  are  clean — they  know  the  difference  between 
being  hip  and  gross." 

Mr.  Crispo  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  "Being  half-Irish 
and  half-Italian,  I  was  never  accepted  by  either  group. 
I  envy  my  great-grandfather — he  was  a  marginal 
man.  An  idea  person,  he  was  colorful  and  uncon- 
ventional." 

A  marginal  man.  You  could  say  that  about  Mr. 
Crispo. 


CULTURES 
MEET 


by  Linda  Nielsen 


A  special  note  of  thanks  goes  to  Mr.  George  Roberts, 
BJC  Psychology  Professor,  who  spent  many  hours 
with  the  Seminoles  in  order  to  bring  to  our  campus 
this  information. 


On  the  very  ground  on  which  Broward  Junior 
College  is  built,  Indians  once  roamed.  Descendants  of 
these  Indians,  the  Seminoles,  are  now  enrolled  at 
Broward  Junior  College. 

Mary  Gay  Osceola  and  Carol  Frank  are  two  of 
these  students.  Mary  Gay  lives  on  the  Hollywood 
Reservation.  She  has  attended  Chilocco,  an  Indian 
school  in  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico's  Institute  of 
American  Art.  In  addition  to  being  a  pre-elementary 
education  major  she  is  engaged  in  a  head  start  pro- 
gram in  her  community  working  with  some  17  Indian 
children.  Miss  Osceola  is  also  an  artist  whose  water 
color  pictures  are  on  display  at  the  Seminole  Arts 
and  Crafts  Center  on  Stirling  Road  and  US  441.  A 
number  of  faculty  members  have  purchased  some  of 
her  paintings.  One  work,  bought  by  Mr.  Roberts  of 
the  Psychology  Department,  is  done  in  different 
shades  of  blue  and  depicts  a  mangrove  pool  scene 
with  contrasting  white  herons.  Most  of  her  paintings 
portray  the  Seminoles'  past  way  of  life. 

Carol  graduated  from  school  in  Clewiston.  She 
lives  much  of  the  time  on  the  big  Cypress  Reservation 
where  she,  too,  is  also  involved  in  the  head  start 
program.  Carol,  like  Mary  Gay,  is  a  pre-elementary 
major  who  plans  to  continue  taking  courses  and  even- 
tually receive  a  degree  in  elementary  education.  Miss 
Frank  explained  that  the  Seminole  young  person  is 
brought  up  living  in  two  cultures  and  is  in  constant 
conflict,  regarding  tradition  vs.  modern  society's 
influence. 

The  Seminoles  are  the  descendants  of  the  only 
unconquered  Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States.  The 
word  Seminole  means  "runaway"  or  "wild  ones  . 
Seminoles  have  greatly  influenced  Florida's  history. 
They  were  originally  a  small  group  which  broke 
away  from  the  Creek  Indians  in  Georgia.  Two  distinct 
tribes  have  thrived  in  Florida's  swamps  and  marsh- 
lands, the  Mikausuki,  and  the  Muskogee.  Their  way 
of  life,  customs,  traditions  and  dress  developed  almost 
identically,  but  their  language  is  completely  different. 

In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tried  to  remove  all  Seminoles  from  the  Terri- 


Carol    Frank    and    Mary    Jo    Osceola 
look  toward  the  future. 


lory  of  Florida  and  relocate  them  in  the  southwest. 
This  proved  to  be  an  impossible  task  for  rather  than 
relinquish  their  freedom  the  uncaptured  Indians 
(some  200  or  more)  retreated  deep  into  the  Ever- 
glades. The  Federal  Government  probably  assuming 
this  area  to  be  uninhabitable  gave  up  pursuit  expect- 
ing that  nature  itself  would  cancel  out  the  survivors 
for  them.  The  remaining  Seminoles  were  erased  as  a 
militant  threat.  What  the  government  failed  to  take 
into  consideration  (or  forgot)  was  the  hardiness,  and 
tenacity  of  the  Seminole  to  accept  and  defeat  hard- 
ship by  self  determination.  No  peace  treaty  was  ever 
signed  but  a  certain  peace  was  established. 

Big  Cypress  covers  some  4,000  square  miles  and 
is  by  far  America's  largest  swamp.  The  dense  jungle 
growth  with  its  snake  and  alligator  infested  marshes 
contains  rare  and  beautiful  birds  as  well  as  abundant 
game.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  now  easier  with  the 
use  of  air  boats  and  swamp  buggies.  Spearing  fish  is 
still  the  preferred  method  to  catch  fish.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  diseases  were  rare  until  contact  was 
made  with  the  white  man  but  despite  this  many 
Seminoles  live  to  the  age  of  SO,  90,  or  even  100. 

Chickees  used  as  homes  are  fast  disappearing. 
They  were  originally  used  because  they  could  be 
built  quickly  when  hiding  places  were  needed  and 
they  were  cooler  than  the  log  cabins  of  the  Georgia 
Creeks.  Chickees  are  made  of  a  platform  supported 
by  four  poles  holding  a  roof  made  of  palmetto  leaves 
which  will  keep  out  rain  for  as  long  as  10  to  12  years. 
Electric  lights  illuminate  some  chickees  and  power 
is  provided  for  the  family  sewing  machine.  The  sew- 
ing machine  has  been  used  since  1900  for  the  making 


of  their  colorful  wearing  apparel.  Originally  the  In- 
dians dressed  in  buckskin  clothes  like  those  of  the 
Northern  Indians  but  as  they  migrated  continuously 
south  in  Florida  the  tropical  climate  necessitated  a 
change  of  garb.  Crafts  such  as  leather  work,  pottery- 
making,  and  weaving  had  to  be  abandoned  when  the 
Seminoles  moved  to  Florida  as  the  leather  and  cloth 
tended  to  rot  and  there  was  no  clay  for  pottery. 

The  use  of  brightly  colored  strips  of  material  is 
said  to  have  been  initiated  while  living  in  the  Ever- 
glades when  only  scraps  of  material  were  available. 
Later,  with  the  advent  of  the  sewing  machine,  it 
became  possible  to  devise  more  intricate  patterns. 
Traditionally  the  man's  apparel  is  a  colorful  skirt, 
worn  with  buckskin  leggings  and  a  Mousy  shirt  with 
a  scarf  around  the  neck.  The  women  and  girls  dressed 
in  long  skirts  and  waist-long  capes;  many  strands  of 
beads  were  also  worn.  The  colorful  dress  is  a  work 
of  art  in  itself. 

Tribal  welfare  is  the  first  concern  of  the  Seminole 
society.  They  are  a  proud,  independent,  and  industri- 
ous people.  Moral  integrity,  individual  initiative,  and 
fair  play  are  all  basic  standards  for  conduct.  No  one 
Indian  ever  seeks  to  dominate  or  excel;  even  their 
games  are  designed  not  to  result  in  a  winner  or  loser 
but  to  have  fun  by  effectively  helping  the  other 
player.  For  example,  Chinese  Checkers  is  played  by 
assisting  the  opponent  with  certain  moves  thereby 
giving   pleasure   and   enjoyment  to   all   involved. 

Basically  they  believe  in  an  all  powerful  deity  who 
established  decent  behavior  and  whose  laws  tran- 
scend those  of  man.  Their  system  of  government  is 
almost  entirely  democratic  and  always  has  been. 
Every  individual  has  a  voice  in  his  government. 
Council  members  are  elected  to  represent  and  legis- 
late decisions  of  the  tribe.  In  the  past  these  decisions 


Faculty  member  Edward 
Schindeler,  wearing  his 
Seminole  jacket,  attends  the 
fall  Seminole  festival  ac- 
companied by  his  family. 


The  past  and  the  present  meet  at  the  fall  Seminole 
celebration. 


Mary  Jo  Osceola  captures 
the  Seminole  in  her  paint- 
ings. 


were  made  known  at  the  annual  Green  Corn  Festival 
which  is  held  in  late  spring  or  early  summer  but  are 
now  primarily  announced  in  the  council  chambers 
at  the  modern  tribal  office.  The  Green  Corn  Festival, 
it  is  said,  has  never  been  witnessed  in  its  entirety  by 
white  men.  Held  deep  in  the  Everglades  it  includes 
dancing,  feasting,  marriage  ceremonies,  games,  and 
the  court  where  violators  of  tribal  law  are  tried  and 
punished.  Children  born  during  the  year  are  given 
their  names  at  this  time.  Many  of  the  old  customs 
are  changing  and  the  older  generation  of  Seminoles 
view  this  with  great  concern. 

There  are  no  longer  Chiefs  among  the  Seminoles. 
However,  Mrs.  Betty  Mae  Jumper  is  now  Head  of 
the  Tribal  Council  handling  Tribal  coqoorate  affairs 
and  Joe  Dan  Osceola  is  involved  with  public  relations. 

Seminoles  are  granted  certain  privileges.  They 
may  hunt  and  fish  on  Federal  reserves.  The  state 
issues  free  license  plates  which  indicate  on  them 
that  the  recipients  are  Seminole  Indians.  The  Semi- 
noles are  one  of  the  few  tribes  who  have  remained 
independent  of  the  Federal  Government;  they  prefer 
to  make  it  on  their  own  without  outside  help  or 
government  doles. 

At  times  it  seems  as  though  progress  has  been 
slow  with  the  Seminole,  but  when  one  realizes  that 
a  few  short  years  ago,  the  majority  of  Seminoles  were 
living  in  chickees  and  cooking  outdoors,  we  know 
there  has  been  a  continuing  modernization  and  a 
forward  positive  look  is  there.  The  fact  that  there  are 
college  graduates  such  as  William  Cypress  (now 
teaching  at  Driftwood  Jr.  High  School)  and  that  there 
are  Seminole  students  attending  Broward  Junior  Col- 
lege as  well  as  other  institutions  demonstrates  the 
acceptance  of  schools  and  education.  In  the  future, 
we  may  expect  many  more  to  follow  these  pioneers 
of  today. 


Joe  Dan  Osceola  in  tradi- 
tional Seminole  apparel. 
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Man  and  the  Everglades  is  the  theme 
of  two  of  Man'  Jo  Osceola's  favorite 
paintings. 
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by  Rich  deRevere 


Four  local  rock  groups,  black  lights  and  psyche- 
delic poster  decorations  were  the  ingredients  for  the 
student  government  sponsored  "Spring  Experiment" 
held  March  19  in  the  hospitality  center. 

Although  there  was  strong  competition  from  races 
in  Sebring  and  the  Lauderdale  Beach  scene,  over 
three  hundred  BJC  students  found  time  to  hear  "The 
Proctor    Amusement    Company,"    "The    Wilderness," 


"The  Post  Raisin  Band"  and  "The  Immortals"  play 
for  the  event. 

Another  group  called  "Faith,  Hope  and  Love" 
played  for  free.  With  a  sound  very  similar  to  the  new 
pop  "Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears,"  the  group  surprised 
many  with  the  variety  of  their  singing  style,  and 
finished  the  evening  out  with  an  unscheduled  jam 
session  with  the  "Proctor  Amusement  Co." 


Proctor  Amusement  Company  played  from  west  bandstand  at 
"experiment,"  which  featured  four  bands  and  two  bandstands. 
They  played  material  by  the  Association,  The  Fifth  Dimension 
and  The  Four  Seasons  for  dancing  and  listening. 


Dancing   under   blacklights   provided   by   SGA, 
students  dance  to  the  sound  of  The  Wilderness. 


Blacklights   create   strange   effects    on   dancing 
students  at  "experiment". 


STUDENT 
NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Student  NEA  builds  teaching  abilities  of  education 
majors  in  the  college  and  university  levels.  Its  main 
purposes  are  to  give  its  members  practical  experience 
in  working  together  on  various  problems  facing  teach- 
ers in  the  classroom  and  of  social  changes  in  currieu- 
and  subjects. 
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Ann  Bidlingmaier,  presi- 
dent of  the  International 
Student  Organization. 


INTERNATIONAU 

STUDENT 

ORGANIZATION 


To  promote  understanding,  cultural  exchange,  and 
interest  among  nations  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
International  Student  Organization. 

By  holding  International  Day  several  times  during 
the  term  to  recognize  various  foreign  countries  such 
as  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  familiarize  students  with  their  respective 
foods  and  traditions.  Shipments  of  books  were  sent 
to  Colombia  to  schools  where  there  was  a  shortage 
of  books  written  in  English,  and  the  organization  has 
been  cooperating  with  the  Twin  City  Commission 
in  the  cultural  exchange  program  with  Medellin, 
Colombia. 

In  order  to  remove  the  stereotyped  views  that  one 
ethnic  group  may  have  about  another,  there  must  be 
communication,  interchange,  and  most  important,  a 
tolerance  for  ideas  and  customs  different  than  their 
own.  The  International  Student  Organization  has  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  the  tendency  of  each  group  to 
take  for  granted  the  superiority  of  its  culture  by 
offering  foreign  exchange  programs,  and  bringing 
students  of  different  nationalities  in  contact  with  each 
other. 

The  club  also  offers  assistance  of  any  kind  to 
exchange  and  foreign  students,  and  through  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Piedad  Robertson,  the  sponsor,  Ann  Bidling- 
maier, the  president,  and  various  members,  there  has 
been  achieved  a  deeper  insight  and  understanding  of 
nationality  groups. 


FLORIDA 
PROFESSIONAL 
E1IIEERS  SOCIETY 


As  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers,  the  Broward  Junior  College  chapter, 
the  Florida  Professional  Engineers'  Society,  begun  in 
1967,  has  a  busy  schedule  outlined  for  itself.  Its  pres- 
ent officers  are  Jerry  Kreege,  President;  Greg  Sopci- 
sak,  Vice  President;  Willard  Wright,  Secretary;  and 
their  Treasurer  is  Roger  Travis. 

Every  Wednesday  evening  from  5:30  until  about 
seven,  the  professional  engineers  meet,  and  are  usually 
addressed  by  a  guest  speaker. 

One  of  the  Club's  major  objectives  is  to  project 
the  professional  nature  of  the  engineer.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  unite  all  the  engineers 
into  a  group  of  men  dedicated  to  the  discovery  of 
essential  factors  common  to  all  professional  engineers, 
among  which  are  scientific  investigation  and  careful 
planning. 

As  in  all  BJC  campus  interest  club  activities,  this 
society  is  guided  by  the  usual  parliamentary  proced- 
ures. They  have  a  specific  charter  paralleling  the  one 
used  by  the  national  group,  and  have  set  up  rigid 
by-laws.  This  might  indicate  the  seriousness  of  their 
intent  to  propagate  interest  in  the  engineering  profes- 
sion. Careers  in  the  engineering  field  are  limitless. 
The  area  of  atomic  energy  alone  will  have  demands 
in  the  next  five  years  far  in  excess  of  what  the  colleges 
will  be  able  to  meet  with  qualified  men. 

In  recent  meetings,  the  Florida  Professional  Engi- 
neers' Society  on  campus  have  discussed  such  critical 
areas  as  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Facility  at  Fort 
Lauderdale,  and  the  laser  beam  (after  having  a  rather 
lengthy  movie  on  the  laser),  the  revolutionary  medrod 
of  light  amplification  by  stimulated  emission  of 
radiation. 

The  last  project  discussed  was  the  Turkey  Point 
Atomic  Powerplant,  undertaken  by  the  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Company,  to  be  completed  in  the  near 
future.  A  Florida  Power  and  Light  representative 
made  it  vividly  clear  that  the  need  for  engineers  in 
the  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company  alone  would 
be  able  to  handle  all  the  engineers  that  BJC  could 
ever  produce. 

The  faculty  advisor  for  this  industrious  group  is 
Mr.  Ormand  Whipple. 


Presidential  candidate   Scott   Johnson   (1.)   is   interviewed   by 
moderator  Jeff  Brein  on  BJC-TV's  "SGA  Election  Prev.ew  . 
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Jim  Cooke  awaits  the  cue 
(or  "(in  tlie  air"  from  the 
controlroom. 


Tri-C  (Community  College  Calling)  TV,  despite  its 
name,  is  a  student  interest  club  which  produces  two 
daily  news  programs  over  the  closed  circuit  television. 
The  morning  news  is  brought  to  you  by  Ken  Deleo- 
nardis,  and  the  noon  news  is  presented  by  Jeff  Brein. 
They  fashion  their  newscasts  in  the  format  of  the 
Prescott  Robinson  Report. 

Presently  Tri-C  TV  is  trying  to  negotiate  terms 
for  new  TV  studios  for  its  club.  Other  members  of  the 
student  production  staff  are  Ricque  Morgan  and  Bich 
de  Revere. 

In  the  past,  the  Tri-C  TVers  have  produced  closed 
circuit  panel  discussion  shows  to  perfect  their  tech- 
niques of  staging  such  a  program.  Presently,  besides 
having  a  news  program,  they  also  bring  us  the  College 
Show  on  Sunday.  It  entails  much  work,  a  lot  of  set- 
pushing  and  furniture-lugging,  headaches  and  frus- 
tration. 

However,  the  show  must,  and  does,  go  on.  As  soon 
as  their  television  studios  are  completed,  the  full- 
swing  production  of  regular  shows  will  pour  forth 
from  this  industrious  campus  club  of  communicators. 
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Officers  of  The  College  Singers  are 
Andy  Geria,  president;  Bob  May, 
Vice-President,  Nikki  Nichols,  Secre- 
tary; Barbara  Crustis,  Librarian;  and 
Madeline  Conforti,  Accompanist. 


COLLEGE 
SIMKRS 


The  Sales  and  Marketing  Chib,  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Marion  West,  the  Area  Leader  of  Mid-Management, 
has  been  trying  to  interest  and  enlist  BJC  students  in 
the  two-year  program  called  Mid-Management  in 
Distribution  and  Marketing.  This  specialized  program 
includes  supervised,  on-the-job  experience  in  sales  and 
marketing  procedures.  After  that  two  years,  you  earn 
an  Associate  of  Science  Degree  in  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  West  advises  that  those  interested  in  a  sales 
career  should  not  end  their  training  at  BJC,  but 
continue  to  perfect  their  knowledge  through  the 
Senior  Colleges,  or  Universities. 

He  points  out  that  sales  is  a  highly  competitive 
and  all-encompassing  field.  It  requires  well-trained 
experts,  dedicated  to  the  profession  and  skilled  in 
the  use  of  its  tools.  The  officers  of  this  club  are:  Harry 
E.  Howell,  President;  Bill  Lemieux,  Vice-President; 
Gerald  Radomski,  Secretary;  and  Bob  Kinnane,  is 
Treasurer.  The  club  on  campus  is  sponsored  by  and 
affiliated  with  the  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives. 
This  all  comes  under  one  of  the  largest  youth  organi- 
zations in  America,  D.E.C.A.  The  Florida  College 
Association  of  D.E.C.A.  (Distribution  Education  Clubs 
of  America),  is  called  F.A.M.E.  (Florida  Association 
of  Managerial  Education). 

The  sales  and  Marketing  Club  holds  two  meetings 
every  month  in  Room  102  of  the  Technical  Building 
every  other  Wednesday  at  11:00  A.M.  Representatives 
from  marketing,  sales,  banking,  brokerage  houses, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  appear  as  guest  speakers 
at  every  meeting. 

Mr.  West  adds  a  final  note  of  optimism  by  the 
fact  that  over  fifty-five  per  cent  of  Broward  County 
people  who  work  earn  their  living  in  some  form  of 
sales  or  marketing,  and  the  opportunities  for  positions 
are  both  endless  and  lucrative. 


CIRCLE  T 


Circle-K  members  from  1.  to  r.  Joe  Flanagan,  Bob  Burger, 
President  Dave  Mellow  and  Ken  Delanardis  enjoy  the 
lounge  area  in  the  hospitality  center. 


"K-ette"  President  Pat  Miner,  who  competed  against 
coeds  for  the  crown  of  Miss  Citrus  Queen  in  Clearwater 
this  term. 


DELTA  l\SI  OMEGA 


New  members  of  Delta  Phi  Omega  left  to  right  are 
Shiela  Bevan,  Sue  Werner,  Rayna  Raulerson,  Sonja 
Economou. 


Newman  Sponsors 
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Huge  Theta  Kappa  Gam- 
ma paper  and  wood  kite 
with  two  hundred  foot 
tail  is  readied  prior  to 
Newman    contest. 


I 


President  of  Newman  Club 
presents  trophy  for  "most  orig- 
inal design"  to  Pat  Moats  of 
Gamma  Psi  Omega  Sorority. 
Pat  built  her  six  pointed,  white 
and  blue  kite  herself. 


Showing  the  wind-torn  "high 
flier"  that  won  them  the  height 
contest  trophy  are  Phi  Beta 
Delta  fraternity  brothers  Bruce 
Heeken,  Terry  Heeken,  and 
John  Tienfenbach. 


Theta  Kappa  Gamma  fraternity's 
large  entry  struggles  to  stay  aloft 
after  large  hole  was  ripped  in 
windy  fall. 


Jeff  Ehlers  of  Sigma  The- 
ta Chi  relaxes  before  start 
of  contest.  Somewhat  of 
an  artist,  Jeff  designed 
and  painted  this  psyche- 
delic entry. 
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Pat  Moats  of  Gamma  Psi  Omega  gets  ready 
to  fly  her  "most  original"  entry  at  contest. 


"Look,  it's  climbing,  it's  climb- 
ing!" Andy  Geria  (left,  fore- 
ground) and  his  brothers  of 
Sigma  Theta  Chi  cheer  on  their 
entry.  It  was  in  vain,  however, 
since  multi-colored  kite  broke 
its  string  in  the  strong  wind. 


DEDICATED 
OCCUPATION 


Members  of  S.N.E.A.  pose  before  tbeir  collection  of  bonors  and  plaques.  At  far  right 
is  Patty  Ruscoe,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Student  Nurses  Education  Association 
of  Florida. 


designed  to  help  those  students 
who  feel  they  need  more  help. 

The  course  was  instituted  in 
1963  with  the  first  graduating  class 
in  1965.  It  now  has  110  students 
enrolled  with  10  instructors.  These 
instructors  are  all  nurses  and  most 
have  obtained  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Nursing  Education.  Instructors 
help  students  in  class,  lab  and  in 
their  hospital. 

The  students'  school  lab  has 
room  for  twelve  hospital  beds  and 
has  extensive  audio  visual  aids. 
Here  too,  the  students  can  gain 
experience  with  medications  and 
hospital  practices. 

The  school  also  has  a  manniquin, 
dubbed  Mrs.  Chase,  which  is  used 
in  applying  bandages,  medications 
and  general  practices.  They  gain 
experience  here  in  the  lab  before 
venturing  out  to  hospitals. 

The  nursing  program  also 
formed  a  local  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Nurses  Association. 
Pat  Roskowe  is  acting  president 
of  this  chapter.  This  is  another  way 
in  which  the  nursing  program  has 


Nursing,  though  offered  primar- 
ily as  a  two-year  program,  is  often 
extended  to  three  years.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  wide  age  range 
of  the  students.  Many  are  married 
women  with  4  to  5  children  who 
need  to  space  their  education  over 
a  longer  time  span. 

As  listed  in  the  catalogue,  now 
the  Nursing  Technology  course  en- 
compasses Terms  I  and  II  of  two 
years  with  Term  IIIA  also  included 
in  the  first  year.  For  the  first  time 
the  course  is  also  adding  an  honors 
course  in  Maternity  Nursing  as 
well  as   a  103  B  Nursing   Course 
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Learning  how  to  administer 
plasma  and  other  life-saving 
fluids  to  patients  is  a  part  of 
nurses  training. 
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Demonstrating  training  de- 
vice with  removable  organs 
are  (1.  to  r.)  nurse  trainees 
Donna  Fairbank,  Kathy 
Timmer,  and  Kathy  Speier. 


Student 
sized   "d 
practice 
niques. 


nurses  use  life- 
ummy"  patients  to 
hospital   care  tech- 


tried  to  expand  and  fully  educate 
its  students. 

To  most  students  Broward  Jun- 
ior College  is  only  a  springboard 
for  their  education.  They  have  to 
attend  a  higher  university  to  ob- 
tain their  full  degree.  In  this  aspect 
the  Department  of  Nursing  Tech- 
nology differs   greatly. 

For  Broward's  nursing  program 
is  complete  in  itself.  Offered  as  a 
two-year  curriculum,  its  students, 
when  they  graduate,  are  prepared 
to  enter  the  nursing  field.  They 
leave  with  an  Associate  in  Science 
nursing  degree  and  are  eligible  to 
take  the  Florida  State  Board 
Nursing  Examination.  The  next 
stop  is  official  licensing  as  an  BN. 

The  program  combines  studies 
in  general  education  and  nursing 
education  with  selected  experi- 
ences in  nursing  in  hospitals  and 
other  community  facilities.  This  is 
the  only  program  in  Broward 
County  preparing  students  to  be- 
come Begistered  Nurses. 

Approximately    one-half    of   the 


program  is  general  education 
which  can  be  taken  at  any  time 
during  the  course  and  in  any  se- 
quence. The  nursing  courses,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  in  the  sequence 
they  appear  in  the  catalogue.  All 
nursing  courses  also  include  allot- 
ted laboratory  work  both  on  and 
off  campus. 

The  students,  both  men  and 
women,  obtain  practical  experi- 
ence in  six  major  hospitals  in  the 
area:  Broward  General,  Memorial, 
North  District,  Holy  Cross,  Plan- 
tation, and  South  Florida  State 
Mental.  They  also  visit  clinics, 
public  health  offices,  and  doctors 
offices.  In  general,  the  course  tries 
to  give  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  the  nursing  field. 

The  first  term  the  students  gain 
experience  only  in  the  school  lab, 
but  thereafter  spend  two  to  three 
days  at  a  hospital.  The  last  four 
weeks  they  all  spend  at  least  one 
full  day  in  a  hospital,  putting  in 
an  8-hour  day  and  being  in  charge 
of  40  to  50  patients. 


FORENSICS 
ON  THE  MOVE 


by  Ray  Recchi 


The  common  concept  of  a  debater  is  a  scrawny, 
high-intellect  type  with  glasses.  But  don't  mention 
that  around  any  of  BJC's  debators  or  you  could  let 
yourself  in  for  a  tirade  of  oratory. 

If  this  is  your  idea  of  a  debater,  you're  very  much 
mistaken. 

Tom  Elwell,  captain  of  the  forensics  team,  and 
winner  of  many  debate  trophies,  is  a  former  high 
school  football  player  from  Stranahan  with  a  shock 
of  blond  hair  that  falls  over  his  forehead  surfer  style. 

"That  stereotyping  burns  me  up  sometimes,"  said 
Elwell  during  a  break  in  his  rehearsal  for  the  state 
tournament.  "We  go  out  to  have  fun  just  like  anyone 
else." 

Besides  having  fun,  Broward's  forensics  team  has 
had  time  to  promote  the  school  across  the  country 
this  year  and  bring  back  substantial  additions  to  the 
trophy  case. 

It  started  off  slowly  when  the  team  entered  its 
first  tournament  at  Auburn  University  October  10. 
Elwell  won  fourth  place  in  the  overall  speaker  cate- 
gory. Then  again  on  November  16,  at  the  Miami-Dade 
Tournament,  when  Elwell  took  fifth  overall  speaker, 
and  Flip  Formieola  was  rated  third  in  oratory. 

The  next  contest  was  the  Gulf  Coast  Invitational 
in  Panama  City  which  was  composed  mostly  of  Flor- 
ida Junior  Colleges. 

Forensics  team  captain  Tom 
Elwell  hands  over  another  tro- 
phy to  President   Adams. 


"That's  where  we  started  clicking,"  said  forensics 
sponsor  Don  Nichols. 

Jim  McKillop  took  second  place  in  extemporaneous 
speaking;  Elwell  was  second  in  oration  and  as  a 
debate  speaker,  the  debate  team  of  Elwell  and  Al 
Geneduso  was  voted  the  best  negative  debate  team. 

Elwell  and  Geneduso  continued  to  make  their 
mark  in  the  University  of  Miami  Tournament  as  they 
took  third  place  in  debate.  This  tournament  consisted 
mainly  of  four-year  universities.  West  Point  was  one 
of  the  teams  they  defeated. 

The  debate  team  traveled  to  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity on  February  10.  Elwell  placed  seventh  in  over- 
all speaking,  and  Marty  Gass  was  eighth. 

In  the  Florida  Junior  College  District  Tournament 
BJC  walked  away  with  top  honors  as  Elwell  and  Gass 
placed  first  in  debate,  Reader's  Theatre  took  first, 
Elwell  was  second  in  oration,  Donna  Weldon  placed 
third  in  oration  and  third  in  oral  interpretation.  Gass 


Forensics  coach  Don  Nichols 
and  Donna  Weldon,  who  organ- 
ized the  first  annual  Broward 
Invitational  Debate  Tournament 
held  March  22  for  local  high 
schools. 


A? 


was  third  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  Flip 
Formicola  was  third  in  oral  interpretation. 

"This  was  the  most  significant  and  worthwhile 
year  I've  ever  had,"  said  Nichols,  director  of  Forensics, 
as  he  took  a  five-minute  break  between  throwing 
suggestions  and  criticism  to  his  charges.  "We  didn't 
win  more  awards  this  year  or  anything,  but  we  had 
more  people  involved  and  we  entered  more  and  better 
tournaments." 

"This  wasn't  a  successful  year  trophy-wise,"  said 
Elwell  in  agreement  with  Nichols.  "But  it  was  a  real 
learning  process.  We  really  spread  Broward's  name 
around  the  whole  country.  I  know  they  won't  forget 
us  in  Kansas  or  Oklahoma." 

McKillop  regarded  the  year  as  a  "real  happening." 

The  team's  biggest  win  of  the  season,  according  to 
Nichols,  was  a  sixth  place  finish.  It  involved  competi- 
tion in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  in  the  Hutchinson  Invita- 
tional. 


"We  finished  sixth,"  said  Nichols.  "But  it  was  our 
biggest  win  when  you  consider  the  competition." 

Nichols  lists  three  things  that  have  produced  the 
new  enthusiasm  on  campus  for  forensics  this  past 
year.  The  first  was,  naturally,  more  student  participa- 
tion. The  second  and  probably  biggest  factor  was  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  other  faculty  mem- 
bers given  to  the  forensics  program.  The  third,  which 
is  a  result  of  the  first  two,  is  that  BJC  is  becoming 
well  known  as  a  good  forensics  school  and  thus  attracts 
more  attention  and  better  students. 

The  administration  factor  was  further  stressed  by 
Elwell  and  McKillop. 

"We  have  to  take  off  our  hats  to  Dr.  Adams."  said 
Elwell.  "Along  with  Mr.  Nichols  he's  been  the  spirit 
of  the  team." 

"He's  really  been  co-operative,"  echoed  McKillop. 

What  makes  a  student  become  a  debater  or  other 
member  of  a  forensics  organization? 

"I  started  in  high  school  at  St.  Thomas,"  said 
McKillop.  "When  I  came  out  here,  I  didn't  join  for- 
ensics my  first  year  because  it  was  too  much  of  a 
build-up  and  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it."  Then 
Tom  found  out  that  I  had  debated  in  high  school,  and 


This  is  part  of  a  rehearsal?  Readers 
Theater  actors  Jage  Jackson.  Sue 
Worden,  and  Bob  May  cut  up  during 
rehearsal  for  "John  Brown's  Body". 


Getting  ready  for  another  debate  are  (1.)  Forensics  team  cap- 
tain Tom  Elwell,  and  Jim  McKillop. 

he  asked  me  to  join  this  year.  So  I  did.  It  can  really 
get  under  your  skin  after  a  while." 

Elwell  is  one  speaker  that  BJC  can  take  full  credit 
for.  He  never  debated  or  spoke  in  competition  before 
entering  college. 

"I  never  heard  about  forensics  before,"  Elwell 
confessed.  "I  just  took  speech  as  an  elective  one  term 
and  liked  it;  so  I  took  a  debate  class  and  then  I  really 
got  interested  in  it.  It's  helped  my  grades  tremendous- 
ly and  it  is  a  very  competitive  sport." 

Sport? 

"That's  right."  said  Elwell  firmly.  "It  has  to  be 
considered  a  sport  as  well  as  an  art." 

"Sure,"  agreed  McKillop  as  the  debate  partners 
started  doing  their  thing.  "There's  a  definite  offense 
and  defense,  plus  moves  and  counter-moves  just  like 
any  other  sport." 

Donna  Weldon  is  the  only  female  member  of  the 
team  except  for  those  involved  in  the  Reader's  Theatre. 
At  the  outset  of  the  year  she  was  the  only  female 
member  of  the  forensics  program.  She  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  club. 

"I  don't  know  why  more  girls  don't  go  into  speech," 
Donna  commented.  "I  guess  it's  stage  fright.  Competi- 
tion scares  them.  I  know  it  did  me  at  first.  But  it's  a 
shame  because  there  are  so  many  good  speakers  on 
campus  that  aren't  involved  who  should  be." 

"I  think  it's  just  a  matter  of  boys  having  more  free 
time   than   girls,"    said   Nichols.   "You   know,    they're 


secretaries  and  things  and  all  their  free  time  is 
taken  up." 

What  kind  of  year  was  it  for  Donna  being  the  only 
girl  with  all  these  men? 

"It's  been  a  very  good,  interesting,  successful  year," 
Donna  declared  enthusiastically.  "We  met  a  lot  of 
people  and  traveled  a  lot." 

Donna  also  brought  out  a  point  that  many  people 
don't  realize;  speech  people  know  where  it's  at,  where 
it's  been,  and  where  it's  going. 

"Speech  people  are  really  up  on  things,"  she  added. 
"Everything  we  speak  on  is  current  events  so  you 
have  to  be  up  on  world  affairs.  Bitf  the  whole  thing 
about  it  is  that  it's  fun." 

Two  of  the  most  off-beat  and  new  undertakings 
of  the  team  accomplished  this  year  were  so  successful 
that  they  are  going  to  be  repeated  in  the  future. 

The  first  was  a  meet  with  inmates  of  the  Atlanta 
Federal  Penitentiary  which  was  held  on  October  10. 
This  is  a  maximum  security  prison  that  took  the  place 
of  Sing-Sing. 

"I'd  say  that  was  my  best  experience  of  the  year," 
said  McKillop.  "Some  of  those  guys  were  really  good. 
And  the  trophies  they  gave  out  were  not  the  normal 
trophies  you  usually  get.  They  were  smaller  and  made 
by  prisoners.  They  weren't  cups  or  plaques  but  prison 
doors,  really  more  of  a  keepsake  than  a  trophy." 

The  other  advancement  was  a  tournament  hosted 
by  BJC  composed  of  local  high  schools.  The  Seahorse 
Invitational  was  held  March  22  and  adjudged  a 
complete  success. 

"We  held  it  to  promote  speech  on  campus  and  in 
the  community,"  said  Nichols.  "It  was  the  first  county 
meet  ever,  and  I  think  it  will  help  to  promote  speech 
in  the  high  schools  and  thus  get  us  better  students." 

After  a  year  like  this  one,  the  future  looks  bright 
for  Don  Nichols  and  BJC's  Forensics  Club.  There  are 
also  a  few  dark  spots. 

All  the  members  of  the  club  this  year  are  sopho- 
mores and  are  graduating.  Their  places  will  have  to 
be  filled  next  year  to  enable  Nichols  to  continue  his 
promotion  of  speech  in  the  area. 

Elwell,  for  one,  will  be  entering  Duke  in  Septem- 
ber. There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Blue  Devils  will 
award  him  a  full  scholarship  for  his  speaking  ability. 
It  should  also  come  in  handy  for  his  major,  which 
is  Law. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  possibility  that  BJC 
will  offer  speech  scholarships  next  fall.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  for  which  Nichols  has  been  working. 

There  is  a  sign  on  Nichols  door  that  reads,  "Speech 
is  a  happy  thing  with  smiles  in  it."  If  things  continue 
to  go  as  they  have  been  for  him,  those  smiles  are 
sure  to  get  wider  and  wider. 
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Student  Publications 
—  to  inform,  educate, 
and  entertain  .  .  .  and 
then  some. 


PAULA  COY 


ALAIN*  HEBERT 


MIKE  BLACK      NANCY  HUBBELL      ED  DEMPSEY 


Gordon     Winzurk, 
Asst.  Editor. 


Paladin 


Dong  Palmacci,  Paladin  Editor 


There  was,  and  still  is,  just  such 
a  place.  It's  called  Student  Publica- 
tions. Although  the  new  office  has 
yet  to  develop  the  personality  of 
the  one  in  the  old  student  center, 
it  serves  the  same  purpose:  the 
home  of  the  hard-working  staffs  of 
the   two   campus   newspapers    and 
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Use  your  imagination  for  a  min- 
ute: can  you  picture  a  place  on  the 
BJC  campus  where  any  student's 
fantasies,  complaints,  artistic  fum- 
blings,  trials,  errors,  old  record  al- 
bums, dried  pizza,  and  dreams 
could  find  a  common  ground,  a 
refuge?  A  place  where  you  could 
find  both  SGA  senators  and  campus 
dissidents?  A  place  that  faculty 
members  rarely  visited?  A  place 
where  the  door  was  always  open 
and  the  coffee  hot? 


the  two  magazines. 

Unfortunately  this  hard  work 
was  rudely  interrupted  near  the 
end  of  term  one  by  the  forces 
of  creeping  commercialism.  The 
phone  rang  and  we  were  informed 
that  we  must  move  out  of  our 
"free  room  with  gruel"  to  make 
way  for  the  new  bookstore.  What? 
Leave  behind  all  the  memories,  the 
inspiration,  and  the  convenience  of 
our  custom-decorated  office? 

"Thev  can't  do  this  to  us!"  said 


Tom    Debor,    Paladin    Fea- 
tures Editor  and  Columnist. 

Guardian  Columnist  Ed  Dempsey. 

"How  can  they  do  this  to  us?" 
said  Paladin  Editor  Ray  Recchi. 

"They  did  it  to  us"  said  Guardian 
Editor  Mary  McBride.  Even  Uncle 
Hal  Hayes,  our  Director  of  Student 
Publications,  couldn't  help  us,  his 
hands  having  been  tied  by  a  "for- 
ward looking"  administration.  We 
had  to  move  to  the  farthest  point 
on  campus  —  to  the  gym,  on  the 
second  floor,  no  less.  So,  with  tears 
in  our  eyes  and  desks  on  our  backs, 
we  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  "old" 
publications. 

Fortunately,  the  staffs  did  not 
give  up  the  ship,  but  stayed  with 
the  work.  Least  dismayed  was  the 
staff  of  the  Guardian.  Under  the 
firm  control  of  long  brown-haired 
editor  Mary  "Mother"  McBride, 
news  stories  were  tracked  down, 
photos  taken  and  developed,  and 
somehow  layouts  got  to  the  print- 
ers, if  a  little  bit  late.  Helping  Mary 
with  the  work  —  sometimes  late 
into  the  night  or  early  on  Saturday 
mornings  —  were  her  two  assist- 
ants Barb  Salter  and  Rich 
deRevere. 

Barb,  as  this  year's  Assistant 
Editor,  made  layout  sessions  in  her 
bell-bottom  dungarees  and  sorority 
sweatshirt.  Rich  deRevere,  who 
was  given  the  dubious  distinction 
of  "makeup  editor"  this  term,  spent 
most  of  his  time  developing  pic- 
tures under  the  tutelage  of  Les 
Green    (Photography    Editor),    re- 


Showing  effects  of  Publica- 
tions Coffee,  Rich  De  Be- 
vere.  Guardian  Makeup  Edi- 
tor and  "The  View  From 
Here"  Columnist. 


Mary  McBn'de,  Guardian  Editor 
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Barb  Salter,  Assistant  Editor 
and  "Poppycock"  Columnist. 


Sue  Werner,  Guardian  Busi- 
ness Manager. 


writing  copy,  and  doing  his  part 
of  the  layout  work.  Constant  inspir- 
ation and  many  stories  were  pro- 
vided by  Tom  Maliar.  who  origi- 
nated the  Guardian  Student  Opin- 
ion Poll. 

Editor  McBride  could  also  count 
on  a  regular  weekly  story  from 
Carol  Marra,  Mike  Black.  Kathy 
Mahonev,  and  Eve  Stein.  Main- 
others  contributed  now  and  then: 
the  all-important  SGA  beat  was 
covered  by  Chris  Schmitz  and  Sue 
Werner:  Dan  Stack,  a  one  time 
Drama  major,  contributed  play  re- 
views; and  Bill  Hanzelik  combed 
the  intramural  sports  scene  for  de- 
tail-packed sport  stories. 

On  the  liberal  side,  the  Paladin 
made  an  equally  good  adjustment 
to  the  change  of  office,  despite  two 
editor  changes.  Term  I  editor  Ray 
Reechi  moved  on  to  bigger  and 
better  things.  Alain  Hebert.  Paladin 
columnist  and  almost  editor,  was 
forced  to  leave  BJC  for  academic 
reasons.  So  staff  writer  Doug  Pal- 


macci  moved  up  quickly  to  the  top 
spot.  Only  a  freshman,  Doug, 
known  around  the  office  as  the 
"Pizza  Pirate."  kept  up  the  tradi- 
tion of  open-minded,  liberal  journa- 
lism. Gordon  Winzurk  supplement- 
ed the  pages  of  the  Paladin  with 
pictures  of  the  "now"  scene,  along 
with  his  own  stories. 

Columnists  Mike  Couture  and 
Mike  Recli  provided  fresh  and  oc- 
casionally biting  insight  into  cam- 
pus, local  and  national  issues.  And 
Ray  Reechi  (sound  familiar?)  kept 
his  ladle  in  the  boiling  stew  with 
"The  Fool  on  the  Hill"  column. 
Reporters  Mary  jane  Conners.  Rick 
Roskowe.  Tom  DeBor  and  others 
kept  the  Paladin  readers  up  on  the 
latest  campus  life.  Late  in  term  II 
a  mysterious  "Igor"  appeared  on 
page  two,  with  cutting  views  on 
campus  life.  The  "Pizza  Pirate" 
Palmacci  refuses,  in  true  libertarian 
style,  to  reveal  the  true  identity  of 
this  BJC  journalist.  He  will  only 
identity  him  as  the  "assistant  night 
bell  ringer." 


And  somewhere  between  the  two 
newspapers,  both  in  philosophy  and 
contribution  is  Les  Green.  All-pur- 
pose photographer,  man  on  the 
spot,  and  innovator,  Les  worked 
with  fellow-shutterbugs  Tom  Eng- 
land, Jim  Overman,  and  Al  Pur- 
vere,  and  trained  many  others  in 
his  art  of  photography  to  supply 
their  "thousand  words"  with  every 
photo  that  finds  its  way  to  the 
pages  of  the  newspapers. 

The  campus  magazines.  Silver 
Sands  yearbook  magazine,  and 
P'an  Ku  literary  magazine,  were 
quite  successful  in  competition  this 
year  and  helped  themselves  to  a 
number  of  awards.  Silver  Sands 
took  first  place  in  general  excel- 
lence, the  only  competition  avail- 


able for  yearbook  magazines,  at 
the  Florida  Junior  College  Press 
Association  held  in  Clearwater. 
Marty  Foutz,  this  year's  editor  of 
the  Sands,  added  her  artistic  ability 
to  the  magazine.  Marty  has  her  eye 
on  next  year's  competition  with  her 
first  issue  —  an  aesthetic  view  of 
the  campus,  and  this  issue  which 
centered  on  the  individuals  —  the 
students  who  contribute  to  their 
college.  Marty's  valuable  assistants 
first  term  were  David  Davidson, 
literary  editor.  Claire  Cressman, 
Alain  Hebert,  Jan  Roper,  Nathan 
Boynton,  Tom  Mahar,  Nancy  Hub- 
bell,  and  Kathy  Kearny.  Photog- 
raphers contributing  to  this  issue 
are  led  by  Les  "the  bearded  one," 
Jim  Overman,  Al  Purvere,  Tom 
England,  Don  Foley  and  Rich  de- 
Revere.  The  little  red  light  outside 
the  darkroom  burned  for  many 
hours  in  preparation  for  the  photos 
you  see  in  this  isue.  This  term's 
staff  assistants  were  Rich  deRevere, 
Jan  Roper,  George  Gilroy,  and 
Dottie  Gilroy. 

P'an  Ku  literary  magazine  walked 
away  with  eight  awards  at  the  Flor- 
ida Junior  College  Press  Association 
convention,  six  of  which  were  first 
place.  P'an  Ku  placed  first  in  the 
following  categories:  general  excel- 
lence, cover  design,  layout  and 
typography.  The  best  poem  was 
awarded     to     Zita     McAfee     for 
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Editor  Russ  Moore  surveys  campus. 


Mike    Couture,    P'an    Ku 
and  Paladin  columnist. 


literary    editor 


The  gathering  of  P'an  Ku  staff  is  nothing  to  chuckle  at,  Russell. 


Mrs.  Betty  Owen,  Advisor  of  Pan  Ku 
and  Silver  Sands,  checks  for  spelling,  as 
any  good  English  teacher  wood. 


SILVER 
SARDS 


Silver  Saiuls  staff  makes  last  minute  checks. 


"Shades  of  Iris."  The  best  short 
story  went  to  MaryAn  Douglas  for 
"These  Tilings  fust  Happen",  and 
the  award  for  the  best  illustration 
went  to  MaryLynn  Jamison  for 
"Feres  Angels." 

This  year's  editor,  Russell  Moore, 
held  conferences  on  Saturday 
mornings  to  prepare  the  last  issue 
of  Pan  Ku.  Faculty  advisor,  Mrs. 
Betty  Owen,  bolstered  the  group 
witli  a  steady  supply  ot  ham  sand- 
wiches and  coffee  to  keep  tin'  stall 
inspired.  If  there  ever  was  any 
question  about  where  the  meetings 
were,  we  just  looked  for  Russ'  black 
mustang  as  he  was  always  the  first 
to  arrive  at  these  early  morning 
brainstorming   sessions. 

Poetry  editor  Lynn  Klip  was  as- 
sisted by  Jane  O'Keefe,  James  Ilig- 
gins,    Alain    Hebcrt,    and    Juanita 


Woods.  The  art  work  on  the  pages 
ol  Pan  Ku  was  gathered  by  Art 
Editors  Mary  Jane  Couriers  and 
Kay  Smiley  aided  by  the  Art  Ad- 
visor, LaMonte  Anderson.  Les 
Green  and  Al  Purvere  contributed 
abstract  and  creative  photos.  Mich- 
ael Couture  was  short  story  editor 
for  the  magazine  assisted  by 
Michael  Rech,  Margaret  Eastman, 
and  Rich  deRevere. 

So  life,  and  publishing,  goes  on. 
The  newspapers  hit  the  stands  reg- 
ularly (sometimes),  and  the  Silver 
Sands  and  P'an  Ku  are  never  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks  late.  Stu- 
dents are  kept  up  on  the  latest  by 
the  Guardian  and  the  Paladin;  they 
are  amused,  entertained,  and  edu- 
cated by  Silver  Sands  and  Pan  Ku. 
Another  year  draws  to  a  close. 

In  sum,  a  small  staff  of  dedicat- 


ed students,  sometimes  without  suf- 
ficient pay,  most  of  the  time  with- 
out any  pay  at  all,  lias  tried  to 
present  BJC  to  both  the  student 
body  and  the  community.  They 
have  contributed  their  talent,  in- 
sight, time,  and  el  tort  to  present 
the  truest  and  best  image  of  the 
junior  college  to  their  readers. 

II.  in  the  public  eye,  Broward 
Junior  College  is  colorful,  progres- 
sive, truthful,  and  promising,  it 
must  be  because  a  "student  publi- 
cation    told  them  about  it. 


Photo  Editor  Lcs  Green  and  Photog- 
rapher Jim  Overman  laugh  at  request  (if 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Silver  Sands  Editor  Marty  Font/,  firms  as  the  work  piles  about  her. 
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THE  ROLE  REVERSED 


STUDENT  EDITORS 
BECOME  TOURISTS 


i*     i..r 


It  is  rare  that  Fort  Lauderdale 
natives  enjoy  being  tourists.  But, 
take  a  handful  of  junior  college 
students,  plaee  them  in  the  center 
of  New  York  in  early  spring,  and 
they  are  bound  to  say,  "Hey,  isn't 
it  beautiful  to  be  tourists  for  once." 

Four  BJC  student  editors  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  aspects  of 
their  individual  publications  at  the 
45th  annual  convention  of  Colum- 
bia Scholastic  Press  Association, 
March  13  through  15.  Representing 
BJC,  Russ  Moore,  Pan  Ku  editor, 
returned  home  with  a  first  place 
award  for  the  literary  magazine. 
Students  Marty  Foutz,  Silver  Sands 
editor;  Mary  McBride,  Guardian 
editor;  and  Les  Green,  Publications 
Photography  editor  returned  with 
ideas  of  improving  their  art.  Seeing 
that  they  did  manage  to  return 
safe  and  happy  was  Mrs.  Betty 
Owen,  English  Instructor  and  reg- 


ular advisor  of  the  Sliver  Sands  and 
P'an  Ku  staffs. 

The  group  set  off  each  morning 
from  the  theater  district  where 
they  stayed  to  the  subway  that 
would  take  them  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity on  the  west  edge  of  Harlem. 
The  campus  appeared  untypically 
peaceful,  from  the  smell  of  chest- 
nuts and  pretzels  warmed  on  burn- 
ers and  sold  outside  the  black  iron 
gates  of  the  entrance,  to  the 
grounds  inside  where  students 
studied  on  wide  library  steps  or 
walked  together  to  classes. 

In  the  first  address  for  the  col- 
lege-university division,  the  student 
press  was  featured.  Roy  Lucas, 
legal  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Freedoms  and  Responsibilities 
of  The  College  Student  Press, 
spoke  in  defense  of  college  editors 
and  against  censorship  of  any 
kind.  He  had  been  defense  attorney 


by  Mary  McBride 

A  time-exposure  shot  from  the  top  of  t 
world's  tallest,  the  Empire  State  Building,  1 
student  Photography  Editor  Les  Green,  wh 
visiting  New  York. 


O.K.,  where  will  we  go  next?  Student 
Publications  Editors  visiting  New  York 
for  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Confer- 
ence. 


in  the  Dickey  case,  one  which  had 
"established  a  degree  of  freedom 
of  the  press  for  students."  Lucas 
said  student  editors  have  a  better 
chance  of  obtaining  favorable 
court  decisions  than  do  student 
demonstrators  at  this  time.  He 
thought  it  unfortunate  that  SDS 
is  in  the  limelight,  while  "not  crea- 
tively putting  its  abilities"  to  use 
in  attempts  to  make  change.  He 
had  hopes,  however,  that  today's 
students  will  become  "creators 
of  a  humanitarian,  democratic 
society." 

A  panel  discussion  later  covered 
problems  from  American  educa- 
tion to  the  underground  press. 
Speaker  Melvin  Menehcr,  associate 
professor  of  Journalism  at  Colum- 
bia, said.  "The  greatest  scandal  in 
America  is  education."  He  de- 
scribed the  educational  system  as 
second  rate.  "Mass  education  .  .  . 
has  been  an  enormous  failure,"  he 
commented.  He  contended  that 
mass  education  cannot  deliver  what 
it  promises.  Concerning  the  college 
press,  Meneher  said,  "The  greatest 
classroom  on  any  campus  is  the 
newsroom."  In  discussing  journal- 
ists, he  concluded,  "We  need  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  question  the 


assumptions  of  society."  The  over- 
all opinion  of  editors,  advisors,  and 
panel  members  on  competition 
from  an  underground  press  was 
that  it  could  not  live  unless  it  had 
a  cause  or  was  supplying  a  need. 

The  Broward  group  separated 
for  afternoon  sessions  so  each  could 
attend  what  pertained  most  to  his 
or  her  publication  or  interest.  At 
evening  they  would  meet  outside 
the  black  gates,  usually  having  to 
wait  in  a  cold  wind  tor  someone 
\\  hose  last  discussion  had  been 
good,  and  so  had  exceeded  the  time 
limit.  On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel 
in  the  subway,  they  would  discuss 
ideas  they  had  gathered  that  day. 
At  night  they  were  tourists  again, 
watching  the  ice  skaters  at  Rocke- 
feller Center,  marvelling  at  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral,  or  attending  a 
Broadway  musical. 

In  the  morning  it  was  back  to 
Columbia,  until  Saturday  March 
15,  when  the  convention  closed 
with  a  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  hotel.  Guest  speaker  at  the 
affair  was  Richard  N.  Gardner, 
professor  of  Law  and  International 
Organization  at  Columbia.  He  was 
the  former  deputy  secretary  of 
state  for  international  organization 
affairs.  Professor  Gardner's  topic 
was  "Space  Communications  —  a 
New  Instrument  for  World  Peace." 
He  stated  the  political  implica- 
tion of  being  able  to  hurdle  any 
iron  curtain,  any  wall.  "That  is  the 
capability  that  has  never  existed  in 
the  history  of  mankind."  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  program  would 
be  carried  on  through  United  Na- 


tions agencies.  This  summer  a  sub- 
committee will  meet  to  study  the 
aspects  of  broadcasting  from  outer 
space.  Gardner  feels  such  broad- 
easting  "Surely  would  be  a  step 
toward  peace."  He  sees  it  as  an 
"opportunity  to  create  more  open 
national  societies."  With  outer 
space  broadcasting  the  United 
States  would  not  just  send,  but 
would  receive  broadcasts  from 
other  countries  involved.  In  closing, 
Gardner  used  a  ([note  from  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy:  "Peace 
is  not  impossible  and  war  is  not 
inevitable,  for  man  can  be  as  big 
as  he  wants." 

The  students  regretted  having  to 
leave  New  York,  but  were  eager  to 
begin  work  once  again  on  the  mag- 
azine, yearbook,  and  newspaper 
with  the  Columbia  discussions  in 
mind  after  what  was  possibly  their 
first  chance  to  relax  this  year. 
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Set  building  for  speech  and  drama  productions  is  done 
with  mostly  student-power,  patience,  a  hammer  and  some 
nails. 


BEHIND  THE 
SCENES  .  .  . 


professional  and  skillful  acting.  Helen  Boardman  and 
Sheila  Bevan  also  added  to  the  production  through 
the  emotional  scenes. 

The  lights,  make-up,  and  sound  were  excellent,  too, 
and,  but  for  the  exception  of  a  few  small  mistakes 
on  cues  and  lines,  the  play  was  virtually  flawless.  This 
jury  room  drama  added  another  well-deserved  credit 
to  the  Broward  Junior  College  Drama  Department 
and  the  students  and  teachers  who  participate  in 
the  productions. 


Beauty  is  haekstage  as  well  as  up 
front.  Here,  Sue  Gordon  works  on 
set   for  "Twelve  Angries." 


Andy  Geria  and  helper  Tyla  raise  set  into  place 


Miss  Mildred  Mullikin,  Drama  Director. 


...DRAMA'S  DEDICATED 
'GRAND  DRAGON' 


by  Nancy  Hubbell 

Dedication  is  what  she  has. 

You  can  see  her  on  a  Saturday 
morning  in  a  pair  of  old  slacks 
building  on  sets  for  the  next  pro- 
duction. You  can  see  her  in  Lum's 
with  the  kids  after  a  performance. 
Miss  Mildred  Mullikin,  drama  de- 
partment director,  has  been  teach- 
ing at  the  Junior  College  since 
1960.  Miss  "M"  as  she  is  commonly 
known  around  the  drama  depart- 
ment, has  been  in  drama  for  nine- 
teen years  and  she  says  she  would 
not  trade  a  minute  of  it  for  any- 
thing. 

"My  students  are  like  the  chil- 
dren I  never  had.  I  fuss  at  them 
and  demand  much  from  them.  I 
admit  I'm  a  perfectionist,  but  there 
is  too  much  mediocrity  already  in 
this  world." 

"One  cannot  learn  action  from 
a  book.  In  educational  theatre,  we 
teach  acting  by  doing.  We  want 
to  give  everybody  who  wants  to 
act  the  opportunity  to  act  by  hav- 


ing open  tryouts,  Then  it  is  decided 
who  will  play  which  role  the  best.'' 

Miss  Mullikin  feels  that  every- 
body lias  a  need  to  be  creative, 
"Man's  constant  strivings,  achieve- 
ments, and  questionings  add  up  to 
the  fact  that  man  must  contribute 
and  give  of  himself. 

"There  are  so  many  people  wait- 
ing to  be  shown  the  way.  To  me 
this  is  the  satisfying  thing  in  teach- 
ing. To  awaken  the  student  to  his 
potential  and  to  show  him  how 
much  he  can  achieve  in  his  life." 

On  the  building  of  the  sets  she 
commented,  "You  have  no  idea  of 
how  man;-  painful  hours  it  takes 
to  build  a  set.  However,  if  anything 
is  worth  doing,  it's  worth  the  time 
it  takes  to  do  it  right.  It  is  difficult 
to  create,  but  very  easy  to  tear 
down.  It  may  take  ten  to  fifteen 
people  working  fifteen  hours  a 
week  to  build  a  set.  but  it  only 
takes  sixty  minutes  to  tear  down 
that  set." 


Miss  Mullikin  explained  the  im- 
portance of  communication  in  the 
success  of  a  play.  "In  the  theatre, 
there  is  a  combination  of  all  the 
arts  that  involves  team  work.  Every 
minute  part  of  a  play  requires  com- 
munication between  the  actors 
themselves  and  the  director  and 
technicians  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  goal  of  communicating  the 
message  to  the  audience." 

During  last  year's  presentation 
of  The  Miracle  Worker,  the  actress 
playing  the  part  of  Mrs.  Keller 
became  ill  one  night  and  was  not 
able  to  go  back  on  stage.  Miss  Mul- 
likin filled  in  for  the  part  for  the 
rest  of  the  night.  "If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  strong  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  actors  and  myself, 
it  would  have  made  a  tremendous 
difference  in  the  success  of  my 
presentation  of  the  part.  They  were 
with  me  every  inch  of  the  way.  I 
had  a  bad  case  of  the  butterflies 
that  night,  but  it  is  those  butterflies 
that  give  you  that  little  extra  effort 
to  project  the  part." 

"Many  people  think,  'Oh,  I 
couldn't  act,'  or  'I  wouldn't  want 
to  lead  one  of  those  hard  lives 
actors  lead.'  I  felt  the  same  way 
about  being  a  professional  actress. 
It  is  a  difficult,  insecure  job.  An 
actor  may  reach  the  top,  but  it  is 
another  thing  staying  there.  Many 
students  act  who  aren't  drama  ma- 
jors, but  just  feel  the  need  to  be 
creative,  to  do   something." 

"I  sometimes  walk  into  the  thea- 
tre when  it  is  dark  and  everything 
is  quiet.  All  the  moments  of  happi- 
ness, tears,  laughter,  and  disap- 
pointment come  back  to  me  —  this 
is  life  from  birth  to  death.  All  the 
time  given  by  people  for  the  beau- 
tiful, poignant  moments  that  never 
die.  A  play  lives  on  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  gave  it  birth  —  the 
actors,  directors,  technicians  and 
the  audience." 


"Summer  Panel" 

by  LaMonte  Anderson 


'ART  IS  EVERYTHING' 


by  Kay  Smiley 


This  semester  the  stars  have  shone  good  fortune 
down  on  Broward  Junior's  Fine  Arts  Department. 
The  Zodiac  has  given  Broward  Junior  many  excep- 
tionally talented  art  students. 

Representing  Aries,  the  Ram,  is  James  Higgins, 
one  of  the  few  students  to  earn  both  an  A.  A.  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Art.  In  Broward  Junior  History 
Jim  is  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Pan  Ku  Club. 
Besides  his  many  contributions  to  campus  activities, 
he  never  complains,  but  finds  the  best  in  life  and  is 
thankful  for  it.  Jim's  first  step  into  the  Art  field  began 
when  he  felt  the  need  for  self-expression.  At  first  he 
tried  writing,  but  still  felt  the  need  for  a  visual  expres- 
sion, although  his  family  strongly  objected.  After 
spending  six  months  in  Europe  and  seeing  the  tremen- 


dous Renaissance  of  the  past  and  the  one  taking  place 
today,  he  decided  "to  hell  with  the  family,"  and  went 
ahead  to  find  a  satisfactory  media  between  the  visual 
arts  and  English.  Since  this  decision  Jim  has  been 
successful  and  has  recently  sold  two  pieces  of  art 
work  to  the  Bendix  Corporation  for  their  private 
collection.  He  dreams  of  starting  out  with  only  a 
ticket  and  doing  a  series  of  art  work  which  will 
eventually  launch  James  Higgins  into  the  Art  world. 
From  the  water  bearer,  Aquarius,  is  Sandy  Lund. 
Sandy  is  the  perfect  model  artist;  quiet,  long  hair 
and  soft  expressive  eyes  that  are  always  thinking.  In 
her  two  years  at  Broward  Junior  she  has  learned  to 
"accept  other  people's  art,  forgetting  the  prejudice 
when  I  look  at  it."  Her  training  to  be  a  designer  first 


started  when  she  used  to  take  the  little  comics  inside 
bubble  gum  wrappers  and  copy  them.  Between  art 
work  and  the  boat  races,  which  Sandy  enjoys,  she 
plans  to  earn  her  Master's  Degree  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University. 

As  luck  may  have  it,  Cancer  brings  Larry  Sullivan, 
who  was  born  on  Friday  the  13th.  Art  is  Larry's  life, 
"I  was  drawing  before  I  could  walk."  At  Broward, 
Larry  feels  his  drawing  classes  have  benefited  him 
the  most  and  that  through  sculpture  and  oil  painting 
he  has  found  a  whole  new  field  of  self-expression.  At 
school  he  works  hard  on  his  art  and  on  the  Silver 
Sands  staff.  Out  of  school,  Larry,  who  has  a  beard, 
works  as  a  pirate  at  Pirate's  World.  Also,  he  sells  some 
of  his  cartoons  to  various  magazines.  Larry  plans  to 
enter  the  University  of  Florida  this  fall  where  he  will 
take  Art  Education.  Not  caring  too  much  for  frater- 
nities or  "social  societies,"  Larry  enjoys  his  individ- 
uality. 

Bill  Gonder  doesn't  have  an  astrological  sign.  You 
can  take  him  for  what  he's  worth.  Bill  is  a  very 
exceptional  art  student.  He  designs  and  draws  very 
well,  but  feels  more  comfortable  and  is  better  able 
to  express  himself  in  three-dimensional  work,  such 
as  sculpture.  Bill,  whose  hair  is  quite  long,  is  very 
modest  about  his  art  work.  Outside  of  school,  Bill 
can  usually  be  found  behind  his  camera  or  listening 
to  his  stereo.  Although  he  is  not  quite  sure  where  he 
will  go  after  Broward  Junior,  Bill  would  like  to  go 
into  Art  Education. 

Pisces  brings  us  Kay  Smiley,  who  is  the  Art  Editor 
for  P'an  Ku,  BJC's  literary  magazine.  Kay  feels  that 
she  has  benefited  most  from  BJC  in  the  personal 
attention  from  the  teachers  and  getting  to  know  them 
out  of  class.  She  excels  in  drawing  and  had  a  sculpture 
accepted  by  the  Broward  Art  Exhibit.  Although  Kay 
was  always  interested  in  drawing,  it  was  her  sixth 
grade  teacher  who  inspired  her.  After  graduation. 
Kay  plans  to  teach  art  to  under-privileged  children. 
She  feels  that  you  must  "know  yourself  and  most  of 
all  be  yourself." 

Those  born  under  the  sign  of  Cancer  are  said  to 
be  moody.  With  this  moodiness  comes  sensitivity  and 
a  peaceful  serenity  that  only  Jeanie  Abernethy  knows. 
The  name  of  her  birdr  place,  Point  Pleasant,  New 
Jersey,  seems  to  fit  her  personality.  Art  has  always 
been  something  she  can't  remember  not  wanting  to 
do.  As  Einstein  once  said,  Jeanie  says,  "Art  is  every- 
thing." Through  art,  she  has  learned  to  be  free  and 
not  copy  anybody  else  —  just  be  herself.  She  works 
in  the  graphics  department  at  the  Instructional  Tele- 
vision Center  on  a  workship  and  enjoys  her  work.  Her 
future  is  bright  as  she  desires  to  inspire  others  to 
be  themselves. 


"Neon  Rain" 
by  Russell  Green 


Jim  Higgins,  avant-guarde  artist, 
painter,  photographer,  race  car  fan, 
and  founder  of  the  Pan  Ku  club. 


"Purple  Elephant" 
by  James  Higgins 


by  David  Factor 
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DAVID  PACTOR 

There  are  two  tilings  I  need  to  do  as  a  human 
being.  I  need  to  improve  myself.  This  is  why  I  con- 
tinue to  read  and  paint,  which  exposes  me  to  new 
ideas  and  techniques, 

I  believe  that  by  improving  myselt  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  work  toward  the  second  goal,  which  is  to 
improve  others;  in  effect,  to  make  the  situation  in 
which  1  exist  a  better  place. 

One  of  the  things  1  like  to  recall  is  a  statement  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci:  "'When  theory  outstrips  perform- 
ance it  is  bad  tor  the  artist.  In  other  words,  there  is 
too  much  talk  and  not  enough  done. 


"Venus  '70  Screaming" 
by  G  L  Sullivan 


LAWRENCE  TOBE 

Each  painting  is  a  summation  of  feelings  and  ex- 
pression. What  makes  a  good  painting  is  the  attitude 
toward  art  and  the  painting,  and  what  it  should  be 
to  me.  1  paint  with  no  message  (social  comment).  I  feel 
a  message  is  very  fragmented. 

It  is  important  for  the  artist  to  know  his  limitations. 
If  things  are  important  to  me.  I  paint  them.  Things 
which  are  open  to  the  person's  heart  and  sold  like 
being  naked. 

Painting  has  opened  a  new  and  exciting  way  for 
people  to  see.  It  is  not  necessary  to  see  with  clarity  — 
just  re-evaluation  and  trying  to  see  my  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

The  artist  has  the  task  to  communicate  or  express 
visual  involvement.  He  may  say  it  in  a  refined  state- 
ment or  be  baby-erude.  It's  difficult  to  say  something 
that  hasn't  been  said  before. 


"African  Journey" 
by  Lawrence  Tobe 


LA  MONTE  ANDERSON 

I  try  to  create  another  reality,  which  is  why  I 
always  leave  recognizable  subject  matter  in  it.  I  want 
the  viewer  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  first  of  all  lie 
is  always  looking  at  a  painting.  This  is  a  truth  in 
itself.  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  take  out  detail  or  add 
color  to  make  the  painting  better.  It  can  be  made 
more  subjective  than  realistic. 

There  is  usually  an  idea  behind  all  my  painting. 
Color  and  design  enhance  the  idea.  With  this  sort  of 
attitude  you  can  be  totally  devoid  from  the  subject 
matter  and  still  be  aware  of  what  I  am  concerned  with. 

A  painting  should  be  honest.  It  shouldn't  try  to  be 
something  it  isn't.  For  example,  surface  quality 
shouldn't  be  just  for  surface  quality  or  for  the  viewer's 
sake,  but  should  fit  into  the  design  of  the  painting. 
Painting  can  be  more  honest  by  virtue  of  elimination. 
One  might  subdue  all  colors  .  .  .  make  them  flat  or 
three-dimensional  ...  so  you  can  concentrate  or 
emphasize  what  you  want. 

RUSSEL  GREEN 

My  goal  is  in  communication.  I'm  not  worried 
whether  people  like  or  dislike  my  work,  just  so  they 
don't  ignore  it  and  it  creates  some  kind  of  reaction. 
Depending  on  the  mood,  I  try  to  move  people  emo- 
tionally or  intellectually.  My  work  depends  on  the 
problem  or  goal  I  have  set  for  myself. 

Art  production  is  a  problematic  situation.  It  must 
have  a  certain  goal.  It  may  make  a  social  comment 
or  set  a  mood. 

Experiment  with  every  style  which  is  connected 
with  solving  the  problem.  Some  styles  lend  themselves 
to  a  variety  of  approaches.  No  matter  what  the  style 
or  problem,  I  hope  I've  developed  a  hand  that  people 
can  recognize. 

Art  in  general  is  a  therapeutic  activity,  but  the 
value  doesn't  lie  there.  It  is  the  visual  self-descriptive 
involvement  with  art  which  is  important.  The  primary 
function  in  visual  communication  is  not  relieving  frus- 
trations or  tensions.  Art  is  not  necessarily  a  pleasant 
or  a  happy  experience.  Challenge  is  not  fun  but  self- 
satisfaction. 

MRS.  MARY  E.  WALLACE 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  talk  about  my  work 
especially  since  I  have  discovered  the  true  reality  for 
myself  in  the  delicate,  fantastic  organisms  that  just 
happen  or  have  their  being  from  pure  impulses  — 
like  the  way  automatic  writing  happens.  This  means 
they  are  not  pre-planned.  They  are  hardly  ever  larger 
than  my  hand  —  just  tiny  little  shapes  of  colors  and 
lines  that  create  forms  which  seem  related  to  the 
world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  the  unknown  —  the 
mystical  and  the  mysterious.  They  are  never  titled. 


'The  Man  on  the  Horse" 
by  Bill  Gonder 
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Miss  Spirit,  Susie  Erard-Coupe,  BJC  Cheerleader  Captain 


by  Paula  Coy 

Playing  an  exciting  and  aggressive  brand  of  basket- 
ball, the  Seahorse  team  compiled  the  best  record  in 
Broward  Junior  College  history  with  a  23-8  record. 

Before  the  season  started,  head  coach  Clinton 
Morris  said,  "We  haw  the  best  team  ever  but  the 
toughest  schedule  yet."  The  team  lived  up  to  Coach 
Morris's  expectations  by  defeating  Miami  Dade  North 
and  the  University  of  Miami  freshmen  twice.  Broward 
was  the  only  junior  college  to  defeat  regional  cham- 
pions, Brevard.  The  Seahorses  were  also  the  only 
junior  college  to  place  two  players,  Greg  Samuel  and 
Dave  Schaller,  on  the  All-Southern  team. 

Other  achievements  included  having  the  highest 
rating  ever  by  placing  third  in  the  Florida  Junior 
College  standings.  The  team  broke  the  105  points  in 
a  game  eight  times  during  the  season.  This  years 
team  scored  more  points  in  one  season  (-.710)  and 
outscored  their  opponents  by  410  points. 

The  Seahorses  won  two  tournaments,  the  Miami 
Dade  Holiday  Classic  and  the  Seminole  Thanksgiving 
tournament.  In  the  Miami  Dade  North  Holiday  Classic 
Broward  defeated  the  state's  number  one  team,  Bre- 
vard, 99-96  and  defeated  Miami  Dade  North  for  the 


championship.  Dave  Schaller  and  Greg  Samuel  were 
named  to  the  All  Tournament  team. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  players  included:  Greg 
"Fox"  Samuel  who  set  a  school  scoring  record  by 
scoring  the  most  points  (709)  in  one  season.  He  was 
the  state's  third  leading  scorer;  All  Tournament  at  the 
Seminole  and  Miami  Dade  Tournament;  and  voted  the 
most  valuable  player  at  the  Seminole  Tournament. 
Greg  was  named  to  the  District  Three  and  Four  All 
Star  team,  where  he  was  co-captain.  He  scored  twenty 
two  points  in  this  game.  The  "Fox"  was  also  named  to 
the  Florida  State  University  All  State  University  All 
State  team. 

Dave  Schaller  was  named  to  District  Three  and 
Four  All  Star  game.  He  was  the  leading  scorer  with 
25  points  and  pulled  down  seven  rebounds. 

Versatile  AI\  in  Warner  played  guard,  forward  and 
center  for  Broward  this  season.  Warner  broke  his  own 
record  of  number  of  rebounds  in  a  single  game  when 
he  pulled  down  thirty-three  rebounds. 

George  Gastright  was  named  to  the  All  Tourna- 
ment at  the  Seminole  Tournament.  His  shot  clinched 
the  championship  for  Broward  in  the  Seminole  tourna- 
ment. 


JUDO 

A  campus  Judo  Club  was 
formed  this  semester  un- 
der the  direction  of  John 
Gregory.  Founding  mem- 
bers included  Cindy  Pro- 
theroe,  John  Triano,  Jim 
Cook,  John  Sanders,  and 
Tom  Dqurendo.  At  left 
a  visiting  instructor  and 
John  Triano  practice  Ju- 
do holds. 


GOLF 


Golf  coach  Bill  Porterfield  has  little  difficulty  in 
sympathizing  with  coach  McGehee  over  his  personnel 
losses.  The  golf  team  has  dwindled  from  thirteen  men 
in  the  Fall  to  five  at  present,  and  this  lack  of  depth 
is  indicated  by  the  1-3  record. 

Leading  the  five  survivors  is  Craig  Brown,  a  tall 
lefty  with  power  and  accuracy  over  long  distances. 
The  only  weakness  of  this  Murray  State  transfer  is 
his  occasional  lapses  in  putting. 

Other  team  members  are  Bill  Rupert,  freshman 
from  McArthur;  Dean  Weiss,  a  sophomore  out  of 
Nova;  Joe  Chopski,  freshman  who  attended  high 
school  in  New  York;  and  sophomore  Monte  Michaels 
from  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

The  eight  men  were  lost  primarily  because  of 
grades,  or  ineligibility  due  to  loss  of  transfer  credits. 
Coupled  with  this  exodus  was  the  search  for  a  golf 
course  to  practice  on.  An  agreement  was  finally 
worked  out  with  Hollywood  Lakes  and  Cooper  City 
golf  courses  where  the  team  was  permitted  to  use 
each  on  alternate  days. 

The  win  for  the  team  came  at  the  expense  of  the 
touring  Junior  College  of  Flint,  Michigan.  The  defeats 
were  at  the  hands  of  Miami  Dade  North,  Edison,  and 
Miami-Dade-South.  The  second  half  of  the  season 
sees  the  golfers  pitted  against  top  competition  in  the 
University  of  Miami  Invitational  and  the  Miami-Dade 
Invitational. 


BASEBALL 

by  Mike  Sowers 


Coaching  the  Mets  in  1968  then 
accepting  the  same  job  with  the 
Cardinals  in  1969  would  not  be 
unlike  the  pleasant  experience  of 
baseball  coach  Lee  Wheat.  Last 
year's  crew  compiled  the  worst 
record,  8-21,  in  Wheat's  four  years 
at  BJC.  This  year's  edition,  now 
sporting  a  15-3  mark,  should  equal 
the  feats  of  the  22-8  and  23-7 
squads  under  Wheat  his  first  two 
years. 

"We  have  more  depth  than  we've 
ever  had  and  our  pitching  is  as 
good  as  anyone's.  Pitching  has  been 
80%  of  the  ball  club  but  we  do 
have  the  big  bats.  The  problem  has 
been  that  they  don't  hit  with  men 
on  base.  The  team  is  not  as  hungry 
as  the  first  team  I  had  here  but 
they  have  more  potential"  said 
Wheat. 

Hunger,  in  terms  of  baseball,  is 
that  indescribable  quality  which 
makes  a  player  put  out  110%  when 
he  can  get  by  with  75%. 

The  year  to  year  level  of  play  in 
the  high  schools  throughout  the 
county  is  a  safe  indication  of  the 
kind  of  team  BJC  will  have  the 
following  one  or  two  seasons. 
Wheat  is  not  one  to  scour  the 
countryside  for  players  that  can 
be  found  under  his  nose. 

"Our  purpose  out  here  is  to  give 
the  boys  of  the  area  high  schools 
a  chance  to  get  a  pro  contract  or 
a  chance  to  play  for  a  4-year  school. 


A  prayer  before  the  game  creates  unity. 

It's  not  all  winning.  If  a  kid  gives 
me  100%  he'll  learn  a  lot.  It  de- 
pends on  his  attitude,  desire  and 
hustle." 

The  county  was  generous  last 
year,  possibly  to  make  up  for  the 
drought  of  the  previous  year. 

The  most  notable  of  Wheat's 
prodigies  is  Wayne  Milam,  a  196S 
Stranahan  graduate.  The  6'2",  200 
pound  righthander  currently  has  a 
4-1  record  and  a  microscopic 
earned  run  average  of  0.16.  Eight 
runs  have  scored  against  Milam, 
but  7  have  resulted  from  fielding 
mistakes.  Unearned  runs,  in  fact, 
have  been  the  reason  the  team's 
record  is  15-3,  not  17-1. 

Wheat  rates  Milam  above  Don 
Newhauser,  former  BJC  hurler 
turned  pro  who  was  considered  the 
schools  finest. 

"Milam  has  probably  got  the 
best  curve  of  any  kind  I've  seen 
here.  Wayne's  control  is  better,  he 
has  a  better  breaking  ball  and  more 
finesse  than  Newhauser,"  said 
Wheat. 

Milam's  feats  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed. In  the  most  recent  major 
league  draft,  he  was  picked  by  the 
Boston  Red  Sox. 

Ken  Roberts  pitches  for  a  no-hitter. 


Complementing  Milam  is  Gary 
Hogan  of  Fort  Lauderdale  High 
School.  Hogan,  also  6'2",  200 
pounds  possesses  good  speed  as 
well  as  a  sinker,  curve  and  change 
of  pace.  His  fine  control  and  mov- 
ing fastball  could  earn  him  a  berth 
as  a  reliever  in  the  majors,  says 
Wheat. 

As  a  starter,  Hogan  has  won  4 
games  and  permitted  less  than  one 
earned  run  score  per  game.  Attest- 
ing to  his  speed  and  accuracy  is 
his  one  strikeout  per  inning  game 
average. 

Rounding  out  the  rotation  is  Ken 
Roberts,  a  Northeast  grad  who  is 
one  of  two  lefties  on  the  BJC  team. 

"Roberts  is  a  cagey  pitcher  with 
a  good  change,  sinker  and  curve. 
He's  very  valuable  to  us"  com- 
mented Wheat. 

Roberts  has  an  earned  run  aver- 
age slightly  over  one.  He,  like 
Milam  and  Hogan  has  won  4 
games  thus  far. 

Leading  the  hitters  is  Bo  Hamil- 
ton, batterymate  for  Milam  at 
Stranahan.  The  5'8",  180  pound 
catcher  has  pounded  the  ball  to 
the  tune  of  a  .370  batting  average. 
Hamilton,  also  tabbed  by  Boston, 
has  12  runs,  2  doubles,  2  triples, 
a  homerun,  5  stolen  bases  and  6 
rbi's. 

The  assets  of  the  stocky  fresh- 
man are  his  natural  hitting  instinct, 
timing  and  power. 

Not  owning  the  picture  swing 
of  Hamilton,  but  one  that  is  none- 
the  less  potent,  is  Mike  McGuire. 
The  husky  5T1"  outfielder  has 
slammed  5  doubles  and  owns  a 
.345  batting  average.  McGuire  is 
in  a  Broward  uniform  for  the  sec- 
ond season,  having  graduated  from 
Pompano  Beach  in  1967.  He  is  ac- 
credited with  having  the  strongest 
non-pitching  arm  on  the  team. 

A  nemisis  to  the  opposing  hurler 
on  the  base  paths  as  well  as  at  the 
plate  is  Atlas  Jones,  BJCs  catlike 
center  fielder.  Jones  is  hitting  .311, 
has  scored  14  team  leading  runs, 


First  string  (L.  to  R.)  Wayne  Zurburg, 
Mike  McGuire,  Ray  Hall,  Atlas  Jones, 
Wayne  Milam,  John  Kozloski,  Ron  Gar- 
lin,  James  Orlando,  Bo  Hamilton. 


has  a  homerun  plus  14  stolen 
bases. 

Working  as  hard  at  the  books  as 
the  bat  in  his  two  years  at  Brow- 
ard, Jones  has  been  offered  a 
scholarship  from  Florida  Southern. 

Jim  Orlando,  a  North  Miami 
grad  in  his  first  year  as  a  BJC  Sea- 
horse, has  been  a  valuable  asset 
at  either  catching  or  first  base. 
His  contribution  from  the  plate  has 
not  been  minimal  either  as  shown 
by  his  .345  hitting  mark. 

Along  with  Milam  and  Hamil- 
ton, Ron  Garlin  has  been  drafted 
by  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  Garlin  has 
seen  limited  action  this  season  due 
to  a  pulled  hamstring  muscle. 
What  action  he  has  seen  has  re- 
sulted in  a  .363  batting  average  for 
the  McArthur  product. 

With  only  half  of  the  season 
out  of  the  way,  to  project  the  Sea- 
horses  to   a   state   title   would   be 


premature.  As  coach  Wheat  says, 
"if  the  boys  are  hungry  enough 
well  do  it." 


Broward   10,   St.  Joseph   1.   The 

Seahorses  launched  the  1969  sea- 
son with  a  14  hit  attack  and  a  com- 
bined pitching  effort  from  Gary 
Hogan  and  Ken  Roberts.  Both 
hurlers  struck  out  7  enemy  hitters 
and  Hogan  was  credited  with  the 
victory.  Centerfielder  Atlas  Jones 
scored  twice  and  collected  3  hits 
and  firstbaseman  Jim  Orlando 
smacked  a  single  and  a  double, 
driving  2  runs  in,  to  lead  the 
offense. 

Broward  10,  St.  Joseph  4.  An  S 

run  outburst  in  the  sixth  inning 
proved  too  much  for  St.  Joe  as 
the  Seahorses  rapped  out  16  hits 
in  their  second  home  victory.  Out- 
fielder  Ron   Garlin   and   firstbase- 


man  Earle  Burton  each  knocked 
3  hits.  Lefthander  Russell  Harris 
allowed  an  earned  run  in  5  innings 
to  gain  the  win. 

Miami  Dade  South  5,  Broward  3. 

Five  unearned  runs  on  4  errors 
spoiled  Wayne  Milam's  pitching 
debut  in  the  Seahorses'  first  con- 
ference game.  The  fireballing  right- 
hander struck  out  8  and  walked  1 
in  going  all  the  way.  Facing  top 
notch  pitching  for  the  first  time, 
BJC  managed  3  hits. 

Broward  2,  Palm  Beach  1.  Milam 
labored  11  innings  in  getting  his 
first  win  of  the  year.  The  game, 
played  at  Palm  Beach,  was  not 
settled  till  outfielder  Joe  Jendry 
drove  in  a  run  on  an  error  in  extra 
innings.  In  going  the  distance,  Mil- 
am fanned  11  and  walked  3.  Sec- 


* 


Coaches   Wilbur   Gifford,   Rex   Bromley, 
and  Leroy  Wheat. 


ondbaseman  John  Kosloski  drove 
three  hits  for  the  Seahorses. 

Broward  6,  Edison  0.  Striking 
out  17  visiting  batters,  Milam  scat- 
tered 4  hits  and  walked  1  in  turn- 
ing in  BJC's  first  shutout  perform- 
ance. Wayne  Zurburg  and  Tom 
Bateman  each  knocked  in  2  runs 
to  help  die  team  improve  its  record 
to  6  wins  and  2  losses  overall  and 
4-2  in  the  conference. 

Broward  12,  St.  Joseph  2.  The 

diet    of    St.    Joe    pitching    again 


proved  to  be  fattening  as  the 
'Horses  teed  off  14  hits,  topped  by 
an  outstanding  game  by  Jones.  The 
"Say-Hey"  centerfielder  went  2  for 
3  with  a  home  run,  2  stolen  bases, 
2  rbi's  and  3  runs  scored.  Team- 
mate Raul  Foster  added  3  hits  and 
2  rbi's.  Hogan,  pitching  6  frames, 
gained  the  victory. 

Broward  9,  St.  Joseph  5.  Short- 
stop Ray  Hull  and  Jim  Orlando 
both  got  2  hits,  McGuire  scored  3 
times   and   Harris   went  5  innings 


to  beat  St.  Joseph  for  the  fourth 
time. 

Broward   6,   Florida  Keys   0.   A 

blazing  fastball  and  pinpoint  con- 
trol were  Milam's  keys  to  success 
as  he  whiffed  21  (BJC  record)  op- 
posing hitters  at  Key  West.  In  hurl- 
ing his  second  whitewash,  he 
walked  2  and  spread  out  3  hits. 
The  bat  of  Bo  Hamilton  came  alive 
as  the  stocky  catcher  blasted  a 
homerun,  single,  3  rbi's  and  scored 
twice. 
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The  bat  of  Bo  Hamilton  comes  alive  as 
the  stocky  catcher  blasts  a  homerun. 


Outfielder  Mike  McGuire  accredited 
with  having  the  strongest  non-pitching 
arm  on  the  team. 


Freshman  Wayne  Milam  associated  best  with  famous  curve 


Batter  Ron  Garlin  finishes  season  with  .363  batting  average. 


Broward   1,  Florida  Keys   0.   A 

Broward  pitcher  again  registered 
goose  eggs  on  the  scoreboard  when 
Hogan  relinquished  but  2  hits 
while  fanning  6  and  giving  up  a 
base  on  balls.  Clutch  hitting  Me- 
Guire  singled  across  Kozloski  for 
only  BJC  run.  Conference  record: 
6  wins,  2  losses. 

Miami  Dade  North  4,  Broward  2. 

Dade  countians  again  turned  nemi- 
sis,  handing  the  Seahorses  their 
third  defeat.  Milam  and  Roberts 
could  not  stop  the  state  champions. 
Hamilton  had  some  success  with 
the  opposing  pitcher,  collecting  3 
hits.  The  following  day,  darkness 
halted  a  tie  game  between  these 
same  two  teams.  The  3-3  contest 
will  be  continued  from  the  eleventh 
inning  at  a  later  date. 


Broward  1,  University  of  Miami 
(freshmen)  0.  A  group  effort  by 
Munoz,  Jim  Johnson  and  Milam 
blanked  the  Baby  Hurricanes  at 
BJC.  The  winning  run  came  when 
Foster  walked  with  the  bases 
loaded. 

Broward  1,  University  of  Miami 

0.  A  unique  victory  for  the  Sea- 
horses and  Ken  Roberts,  who 
pitched  8  runless  innings.  The 
game  was  in  a  scoreless  tie  till  the 
top  of  the  ninth  frame.  The  Miami 
manager,  contesting  a  decision  by 
the  umpire,  was  ejected  from  the 
game.    He    refused    to    leave    the 


park,  thereby  forfeiting  the  contest. 
The  Seahorses  were  awarded  an 
unearned  run  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Broward  3,  Indian  River  1.  Mil- 
am, permitting  no  earned  runs, 
went  the  route  with  11  strikeouts 
and  no  walks.  Orlando  provided 
hitting  punch  with  2  hits  and  2 
rbi's. 

Broward  3,  Indian  River  1.  Com- 
pleting half  their  conference  games 
with  this  victory,  the   team  relied 

Wayne  Zurburg  slams  a  hit  into  left  field. 


on  the  arms  of  Roberts  and  Hogan, 
the  former  going  7  innings  and 
getting  the  win.  Hamilton  and 
Jones  each  stroked  2  hits  and 
scored  a  run. 

Broward  7,  Palm  Beach  4.  On 
the  hitting  of  McGuire  and  Garlin, 
the  Seahorses  raised  their  record 
to  15  wins  and  3  losses.  McGuire 
blasted  2  doubles  and  2  singles 
while  Garlin  knocked  a  bases  load- 
ed single  to  break  open  a  4-4  tie. 
Harris  was  the  winning  pitcher  in 
relief. 


TENNIS 


Tennis  player,  Chuck  Schau 
strains  to  reach  a  high  vol- 
ley for  a  much  needed  point. 


It  has  been  a  year  of  problems 
for  men's  tennis  coach  Mel  Mc- 
Gehee  despite  a  respectable  mid 
season  record  of  6-5.  First,  he  lost 
4  players  he  had  relied  upon  to 
help  carry  the  burden  of  competi- 
tion in  Division  IV  of  the  Florida 
Junior  College  Conference,  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  toughest  in 
the  state.  One  player  of  that  quar- 
tet, Paul  Zimmerman,  could  not 
play  due  to  a  conflict  in  class 
scheduling.  Others  quit  because  of 
grades  or  job  opportunities. 

Another  worry  had  been  the 
increased  emphasis  on  division 
schools  winning.  This  does  not 
imply  that  McGehee  is  a  sore 
loser,  but  he  does  object  to  the 
means  by  which  colleges  are  im- 
proving. 

"A  community  junior  college 
should  serve  the  community.  Some 
colleges  are  geared  more  to  win- 
ning than  to  serving  their  particular 
area,"  said  McGehee. 

He  also  believes  the  1969  tennis 
team  is  better  than  the  squad  of 
last  year  which  earned  an  11-2 
record.  The  caliber  of  competition 
has  improved  so  much  that  this 
year's  group  has  a  poor  2-5  division 
mark. 

The  third  difficulty,  and  possibly 


the  hardest  to  swallow,  has  been 
the  school's  tennis  courts. 

"For  us  to  get  good  players  we 
have  got  to  have  good  courts  com- 
parable to  other  junior  colleges. 
I'm  embarrassed  to  have  visitors 
here  they're  so  bad"  said  McGehee. 

The  team  has  been  practicing  at 
Holiday  Park  at  the  cost  of  $20  per 
man  which  BJC  pays.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  team  must  sustain  com- 
muting expenses.  An  added  cost 
results  in  the  use  of  tennis  balls. 
McGehee  estimates  that  30  dozen 
balls  would  be  needed  yearly  for 
phys-ed  classes  and  the  men's  and 
women's  teams  if  the  courts  had  a 
smoother  surface.  The  yearly  con- 
sumption has  been  60  dozen  be- 
cause of  the  poor  court  condition. 

There  are  positive  sides  of  the 
season,  though,  and  one  of  the  big 
pluses  has  been  Ron  Shy,  a  fresh- 
man who  attended  high  school  in 
Kentucky. 

"Ron  is  a  strong  doubles  player. 
He  volleys  well,  he's  fast,  and  has 
some  great  shots.  His  weakness  is 
over-anxiousness,  and  he  tries  to 
hit  the  ball  too  hard  at  times.  He's 
done  much  better  with  Wayne 
Wallace  in  the  doubles"  said 
McGehee. 

Wallace  is  in  his  second  year  of 
BJC  tennis  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Stranahan  High  School.  Due  to  a 
back  injury,  Wallace  missed  three 
weeks  of  the  season  and  the  layoff 
has  hurt  his  endurance. 

"Once    Wayne    gets    back    into 


BIC's  top  notch  tennis  team  —  L. 
to  R.  (top  row)  —  Dale  Laver, 
Wayne  Wallace,  Ron  Shy.  (Kneel- 
ing) John  Bowens,  and  Chuck 
Schau.  Coach  McGhee  stands  be- 
side them. 
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shape,  he'll  be  strong  again.  He 
has  good  control  and  his  backhand 
is  just  as  strong  as  his  forehand. 
He  plays  well  at  the  net  and  has  a 
real  good  serve." 

The  number  three  player  is 
Chuck  Schau,  a  freshman  from 
Pompano  Beach,  who  McGehee 
rates  as  the  most  improved.  Schau 
has  a  record  of  9-2  in  singles  play. 
John  Bowen,  a  freshman  from  Dil- 
lard,  is  fourth  on  the  ladder.  Bowen 
has  won  eight  of  his  last  10 
matches. 

Despite  a  lack  of  tennis  experi- 
ence, Dale  Lauer  of  McArthur  has 
been  one  of  McGehee's  steadiest 
performers.  Lauer  is  expected  to 
continue  to  improve  and  move  up 
from  his  fifth  position. 

Becapping  the  year,  thus  far, 
BJC  has  beaten  Biscayne,  Drake, 
and  Edison  Junior  College  twice 
each,  while  losing  to  Miami-Dade- 
South  twice;  Miami  Dade  North, 
Central  Florida,  and  Palm  Beach, 


once. 


Unlike  their  male  counterparts, 
the  women's  tennis  team  has  had 
good  fortunes  this  season  as  evi- 
denced by  the  5-2  record. 

Jane  Erickson,  coaching  the  team 
for  the  first  time,  had  expected  a 
team  this  good  last  summer  when 


Dale  Laver  executes  his  strong  backhand  for  a  successful  volley  as  teammate 
John  Bowens  looks  on. 


she  accepted  the  reins.  She  cites 
very  hard,  religious  work  as  the 
team's  chief  asset.  As  in  nearly  all 
BJC  athletics,  Miami  Dade  North 
presents  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
a  state  championship,  according  to 
Miss  Erickson. 

Top  player  for  the  women  is 
Bobbie  Maupin,  a  returning  sopho- 
more who  attended  high  school  in 
Kentucky.  Bobbie  uses  a  good  serve 
and  control  to  her  best  advantage 
but  her  coach  feels  Bobbie's  main 
ability  on  the  courts  in  her  strategy- 
making;  she  uses  her  head. 

Second  is  Erni  Hamil,  a  fresh- 
man from  Stranahan.  She  has  an 
excellent  serve,  says  her  coach,  and 
a  very  strong  backhand.  Erni  plays 
a  capable  doubles  match  and  is 
quite  effective  at  the  net. 


Diane  Underbill,  with  steady 
play,  a  strong  serve  and  tough 
doubles  play  is  the  third  ranked 
player  on  the  team.  She  graduated 
from  Stranahan  and  is  in  her  first 
year  at  BJC.  Also  in  her  initial  sea- 
son is  Mary  Morton,  a  South  Brow- 
ard grad.  Mary  has  an  outstanding 
7-0  for  her  number  four  slot.  She 
is  the  most  consistent  player  on  the 
team. 

Coach  Erickson  pleads  a  tossup 
in  selection  of  her  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  ranked  players.  Susan 
Gfroerer,  a  freshman  from  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Barby  Murtha,  a  Mc- 
Arthur graduate  in  her  second  year 
and  Cynthia  Hay,  a  freshman,  all 
provide  depth  and  skill  to  a  team 
which  may  go  all  the  way. 


Ron  Shy  slams  the  ball  over  the  net 
with  a  tough  return  as  doubles  part- 
ner, Chuck  Schau  prepares  for  the 
return. 


BJC's  highly  rated  girl's  tennis  team 
—  L.  to  R.  —  (top  row)  Diane  Under- 
bill, Cynthia  Hay,  Bobbie  Maupin  and 
coach  Miss  Jane  Erickson.  (Kneeling) 
Susan  Foer,  Ernestine  Iiamel,  and 
Mary  Morton. 
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STS  TAKES 
INTRAMURALS 

PDS  fights  for  title  . 
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A  long  reach  and  good  riming  helped  this  Phi 
Delta  brother  garner  point  for  frat  during  compe- 
tition. 

The  original  Olympics  started  in 
ancient  Greece.  And,  carrying  on 
the  traditions  of  their  namesakes. 
BJC's  Greeks  have  had  one  of  the 
best  and  most  diversified  intra- 
mural seasons  to  date. 

Nearly  every  sport  imaginable 
was  covered  from  table  tennis  and 
pocket  pool  to  swimming  and  girls' 
basketball. 

Sigma  Tau  Sigma  was  the  team 
to  beat  in  nearly  everything  except 
girls'  basketball,  which  it  didn't 
enter. 

STS  easily  won  the  all-sports 
trophy  with  Phi  Delta  Sigma  giv- 

Ballet    or    basketball?    Phi    Delta    Sigma    vies    for    points    in 
intramural  contest. 


Fraternities  competed  for  points  in  various  indoor  and  outdoor 
sports,  including  volley  ball. 


ing  the  Sigma  Taus  any  competi- 
tion. 

During  first  semester,  STS  com- 
piled a  total  of  631  points  in  bas- 
ketball, golf,  bowling,  football  and 
handball.  PDS  was  close  on  their 
heels  with  570  points. 

STS  took  firsts  in  the  two  big 
sports,  basketball  and  football  to 
pile  up  the  points.  They  also  had 
a  second  in  golf. 

Coach  Tom  Burke  put  in  a  lot 
of  time  and  effort  in  running  the 
intramural  program  which  he 
called  "one  of  the  best  ever." 

Two  of  the  more  interesting  in- 


Coach  Burke,  coordinater 
for  intermurals,  had  the 
largest  turn  out  in  the 
history  of  our  school. 
Keep  moving  coach, 
you're  doing  a  great  job. 


Phi  Delta  Sigma's  ace  hustler  Ron  Price,  tries  for  a  four  ball 
in  the  side  pocket  during  intramural  pool  tourney. 


novations  this  year  were  the  addi- 
tion of  such  new  sports  to  the  in- 
tramural program  as  bowling  and 
pool  and  the  first  annual  Turkey 
Trot  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving. 

The  Trot  was  not  really  an  intra- 
mural activity  but  was  sponsored 
by  the  college.  The  idea  was  a 
cross-country  type  race  with  the 
first  four  finishers  receiving  tur- 
keys. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  different  year 
with  more  participation  than  ever 
before.  Now  if  just  a  few  more 
of  the  females  would  get  interested 
and  develop  that  program  .  .  . 


Underhand,  slow-pitch   soft   ball   was 
won  by  Sigma  Tau  Sigma  brothers. 


The  Panhellenic  Creed 
We,  the  fraternity  under- 
graduate members,  stand 
for  good  scholarship,  for 
the  guarding  of  good 
health,  for  the  wholeheart- 
ed cooperation  of  our  col- 
lege's ideals  for  student 
life,  for  the  maintenance  of 
fine  social  standards,  and 
for  the  serving  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  of  our  col- 
lege community. 


Women's    Social    Society    Council    Officers    are    (L.-R.)    Vice    President — Susie    Eradcoupe'. 
Treasurer — Kathy  Neale,  Secretary — Deannie  Veltri,  and  President — Colleen  Fogarty. 
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Alpha  Delta  officers  —  L.  to 
R.  —  Jo  Marie  Britton,  Treas- 
urer; Yelma  Ritter,  Secretary, 
Coreen  Burke,  Vice  President; 
and  Martha  Clark,  President. 


Delta  Chi  Epsilon  sisters  seated 
around  the  fountain  are  —  I  . 
to  R.  —  Kay  Shockley,  Vice 
President:  Donna  Pollier,  Pledge 
Mother;  Mari  Cantor.  Presi- 
dent; and  Vivian  Tourigny, 
Treasurer. 


Phi  Kappa  Chi  officers  from 
left  to  right  —  Nikki  Nichols. 
Treasurer;  Debbie  Horn,  Presi- 
dent; Debbie  Crosse,  Nice 
President,  and  Marcia  Erbivclli, 
Secretary. 


Sigma  Gamma  Chi  so- 
rority sisters  discuss 
future  plans  for  their 
organization.  The  offi- 
cers include  Sue  Wer- 
ner, President;  Donna 
Peters,  Vice  President; 
Debbie  Lord,  Secre- 
tary; and  Barb  Hou- 
mes,  Treasurer. 


Gamma  Psi  Omega 
sisters  —  L.  to  R.  — 
Barb  Craig,  Secretary; 
Susie  Erard-Couja, 
Sergeant  At  Arms; 
Rosie  Cortez,  Vice 
President:  Barb  Salter, 
President;  Bunny 
Groth,  Parliamentar- 
ian; and  Donna  Hilde- 
bran.  Chaplain. 


Delta  Gamma  Phi  sis- 
ters  (L.-B.)  Joan 
Frawley  —  President, 
Donna  Meade  —  Se- 
cretary, Linda  Der- 
wick,  Jackie  Messin- 
ger. 


Vice  President  Steve 
Craig,  Secretary  Mike 
Groves,  and  Treasurer 
Andv  Geria. 


Phi  Sigma  Chi  President 
Frank  Sandige,  Vice 
President  —  Doug  Clif- 
ford, and  Treasurer  — 
Larry  Chapman  stand 
with  brothers. 
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Blond  Bikinied  Barbara  of  Phi  Kappa  Chi 
sorority  gazes  south  from  Lauderdale 
Beach  life  guard  stand.  Phi  Sigma  Chi 
fraternity  picked  Barb  as  their  sweet- 
heart. 
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Brothers  of  Sigma  Tau  Sigma  fraternity 
—  L.  to  B.  —  (top  row)  Bruce  O'Toole, 
Don  Palleschi,  Bandy  Bowland  and  un- 
known girl,  (bottom  row)  Hank  Martelli 
and  Bamiro  Ortiz. 
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Three  officers  from  Theta 
Kappa  Gamma  —  L.  to  R. 
—  Rusty  flames,  Treasurer; 
Steve  Short,  President;  and 
Mike  Groves,  Social  Direc- 
tor. 
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Officers  of  Alpha  Theta 
Chi  —  L.  to  R.  —Terry 
Burnes,  Treasurer;  John 
Gallagher,  Vice  President; 
Bill  Rathje,  President; 
and  Herb  Spear,  Secre- 
tary. 


AOX  Swetheart,  Debbie 
McCIue,  a  sister  of  Alpha 
Delta  glances  toward  the  sky 
with  contemplation  from 
atop  a  tree  near  Fort  Lau- 
derdale Beach. 


Officers  of  Sigma  Theta  Chi  — 
L.  to  R.  —  Sherman  Mosely, 
Secretary;  Bob  White,  Presi- 
dent; Andy  Gerio,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  Rick  DeBellis,  Treas- 
urer. 
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Lambda  Phi  brothers  (I-r) 
Covy  Canfield — Vice  Presi- 
dent, Bob  Browing — Presi- 
dent and  Wilsom  Tom — 
Secretary. 


Sophomore  Marty  Cannon, 
Lambda  Phi  Sweetheart, 
gazes  from  the  lifeguard 
chair  out  to  the  open  sea 
with  the  salty  air  blowing 
gently  through  her  light 
hlond  hair. 


An 


Two   Sigma   Alpha  Pi   officers   —  Don   Foley, 
President  and  Rick  Dmytron,  Vice  President. 


Phi  Beta  Delta  officers —  L.  to  R.  —  Terry  Heskin,  President;  Charles 
Butler,  Vice  President;  Mike  Saffian,  Secretary;  Bill  Nugent,  Sergeant 
Of  Arms;  and  not  pictured  Tony  Slevenski,  Treasurer. 
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Brothers  of  leadership  fraternity  Lambda  Epsilon  Pi  are  (I.  to  r.) 
Top  Row:  Tom  DeBor,  Dave  Dowling,  Rick  Roskow,  Jeff  Brein; 
bottom  row:  Joe  Flannigan,  Les  Green,  Dave  Mellow,  and  Nathan 
Boynton. 
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RYAN 

LEADS  THE 
WAY 


Thomas  Ryan 


by  Michael  Couture 


\AU 


Should  you  want  to  meet  Mr.  Ryan,  be  prepared 
for  action.  Involved  in  multiple  campus  and  com- 
munity activities,  he  sets  a  pace  hard  to  keep  up  with, 
as  any  fraternity  member  can  verify. 

For  students  not  affiliated  with  the  campus  social 
societies  or  South  American  History,  Ryan  may  re- 
main unknown.  If  this  lack  of  notoriety  were  to 
befall  Ryan,  he  would  feel  seemingly  unaffected  be- 
cause bis  rewards  come  not  from  the  knowledge  that 
someone  knows  him,  but  rather  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  contributed  something  essential  to  a  person's 
life.  His  teaching  and  extracurricular  activities  re- 
volve around  younger  people;  hoping  to  aid  and  guide 
them  in  their  lives  and  endeavors. 

Ryan  has  been  teaching  his  South  American  His- 
tory course  at  Broward  Junior  College  for  three  years 
and  during  that  time  he  has  been  involved  in  campus 
activities,  centralizing  his  efforts  toward  the  Phi  Delta 
Sigma  Fraternity,  of  which  he  is  advisor.  He  also 
serves  as  advisor  to  the  Man's  Social  Society  Council 
and  the  Inner  Social  Society  Council,  a  combination 
of  Fraternities  and  Sororities. 

Student  opinion  says  that  his  classes  are  spiced 
with  interesting  anecdotes,  side  notes,  and  an  occa- 
sional joke  which  make  the  lessons  more  than  just  a 
boring  transition  of  past  exploits  of  Conquistadors 
and  Simon  Bolivar.  He  attempts  to  transform  a  rela- 
tionship to  modern  times  through  his  work. 

While  he  is  teaching,  he  is  acquiring  knowledge 
by  studying  for  his   Doctorate  at  the   University   of 


Miami.  "Personal  application  of  theory  is  the  best 
way  to  substantiate  things,"  said  Ryan, 

In  his  capacity  as  advisor  to  the  campus  groups. 
Ryan  remains  ready  to  interpose  a  suggestion  that  is 
pertinent  to  the  organization  or  to  the  individual. 
Even  an  informal  talk  is  at  the  disposal  ol  the  asker. 

A  student  best  summed  up  Ryan  with  the  follow- 
ing, "He  is  the  kind  ol  person  who  could  be  called 
at  five  in  the  morning  il  you  were  in  trouble,  and  he 
would  make  every  effort  to  bail  you  out.*' 

The  meetings  ol  the  committees  and  student 
groups  best  illustrate  Ryan's  alacrity  in  responding 
to  causes. 

In  addition  to  the  school  activities, Ryan  is  involved 
in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  section  of  the  Southwest  Bows' 
Club  where  he  is  the  basketball  coach  of  Ryan's 
Raiders,  a  team  composed  of  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
graders  who  swear  avid  devotion  to  their  coach  — 
the  name  coach  alone  reflects  that  feeling. 

His  background  for  this  work  is  his  coaching 
experience  in  Charlotte  County  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Florida  where  he  coached  football,  Softball,  and 
basketball. 

Ryan's  contributions  are  appreciated  by  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  As  he  is  always  seeking  a  method, 
suggestion,  or  piece  of  constructive  criticism  to  better 
the  organization  and  the  life  of  Broward  Junior 
College. 

Ryan  himself  is  a  personification  of  his  own 
philosophy. 


Alpha  Delts  were  the  champs  of  the 
week.  Sorority  sister  Martha  Clark  shows 
off  AD's  trophy  for  Derby  Week. 


Alpha  Delta  sisters  reach  for  TKG  derby 
in    a    chase    after   one    of   the    brothers. 
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TKG 

DERBY  WEEK 


by  Michael  Black 


Bagged  in  burlap,  dragged 
through  mud,  and  pelted  with 
eggs,  the  sisters  and  pledges  of 
Alpha  Delta,  Beta  Epsilon  Phi, 
Delta  Gamma  Phi,  and  Delta  Chi 
Epsilon  battled  for  a  close  finish 
in  Theta  Kappa  Gamma's  annual 
DEBBY  WEEK. 

Most  of  the  physical  competition 
took  place  on  Sunday,  March  23, 
at  a  picnic  held  by  TKG.  Fighting 
for  precious  points  the  girls  com- 
peted in  egg  races,  sack  races, 
three-legged  races,  and  wheel  bar- 
rel races. 

After  lunch  the  competition  con- 
tinued with  a  tug-a-war  over  a 
pond,  an  egg  throwing  contest,  and 
a  broad  jump  over  a  large  mud 
puddle.  Spirits  were  high  and  ri- 
valries strengthened  as  the  girls 
tried  to  see  who  could  eat  a  pie 
the  fastest,  kiss  the  best,  and  build 
the  highest  human  pyramid  with 
the  most  girls. 

The  day  was  climaxed  by  a 
chase.  The  brothers  and  pledges 
of  Theta  Kappa  Gamma  were  giv- 
en a  slight  lead  as  they  bolted  for 
trees  and  roof  tops  with  the  girls 
in  hot  pursuit.  Whoever  the  girl 
chased  down  was  her  mate  at  the 
two  parties  held  the  following 
weekend. 

On  Monday  the  sororities  were 
required  to  wear  the  colors  of 
TKG,  blue  and  white,  as  well  as 
a  tag  in  the  shape  of  a  derby  or 
TKG  fraternity  pin,  with  TKG 
written  on  it. 

For  every  girl  not  wearing  the 
pin  or  the  colors,  the  sorority  she 
belonged  to  was  penalized  a  point. 


Starting  at  midnight  Tuesday 
night  Brothers  and  pledges  of  TKG 
were  awakened  from  sleep  by  sis- 
ters looking  for  signatures  on  a 
certain  article  of  clothing.  The 
girls  had  until  midnight  Wednes- 
day to  obtain  as  many  signatures 
as  they  could.  The  sororities  were 
awarded  one  point  for  each 
signature. 

From  midnight  Wednesday  until 
noon  Friday  the  Brothers  and 
pledges  of  TKG  did  their  best  to 
elude  the  girls  who  chased  them 
down  and  stole  their  derbies.  Each 
hat  was  worth  one  point  with  a 
bonus  of  ten  points  to  the  sorority 
with  the  most  hats. 

The  air  of  rivalry  disappeared 
and  tempers  cooled  off  as  the  girls 
were  allowed  to  relax  at  a  hay  ride 
held  in  Davie  Friday.  Each  girl 
attended  the  party  with  the  broth- 
er she  had  captured  in  the  chase 
on   Sunday. 

Mike  Styles,  George  Durdin,  and 
Steve  Faul,  Brothers  of  TKG,  tabu- 
lated the  points  and  the  close  fin- 
ish was  announced  on  Saturday 
night  at  the  party  held  at  Jaycee 
Hall.  By  a  margin  of  only  a  few 
points,  Alpha  Delta  was  first,  Beta 
Epsilon  Phi  second,  Delta  Gamma 
Phi  third,  and  Delta  Chi  Epsilon 
fourth.  Alpha  Delta  received  a 
trophy. 

TKG  president  Steve  Short  said 
the  purpose  of  Derby  week  was  to 
encourage  a  healthy  competition 
among  the  sororities  and  to  get 
them  better  aquainted  with  each 
other  and  TKG.  "In  all  respects," 
said,  Steve,  "it  was  a  great  success". 
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Heave  girls!  We  can  do  it!  Sororities 
participated  in  a  strenuous  game  of 
tug-of-war.  That  rope  isn't  soft,  either. 
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Sisters  of  sororities  participating  in  derby  week  were  required 
to  wear  pins  or  paper  crests  resembling  a  derby.  Those  caught 
without  one  lost  points.  The  sorority  with  the  most  remaining 
points  at  the  end  of  the  week  was  honored  by  the  TKG  brothers. 


A  tired  but  happy  bunch  of  Alpha  Delta  sisters  celebrate  the  chase  and  capture 
of  a  yet  another  TKG  derby.  The  sorority  with  the  most  derbys  at  the  end  of 
Derby  Week  was  treated  to  an  honoring  party  and  a  steak  dinner  by  the 
TKG  brothers. 
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"Aw,  Come  on,  get  up.  It's  all  in  fun," 
explains  a  TKG  brother  to  one-slightly- 
muddy  sorority  sister. 


BROTHER'S  4 
IN  CONCERT 


by  Jeff  Brein 


Backstage  before  concert,  the  folk  four  are  inter- 
viewed by  BJC  campus  press. 


The  term  "greatest  hits"  can 
mean  any  number  of  things,  but 
in  the  case  of  Broward's  second 
lyceum  program  this  year  starring 
the  Brothers  Four,  it  means  just 
another  recording  milestone  in 
their  long  climb  to  success. 

The  group  has  changed  over 
their  years  in  the  industry.  Changed 
in  song,  style  and  members.  Bob 
Flick,  the  obvious  spokesman  for 
the  group  spoke  with  this  author 
for  almost  an  hour  and  discussed 
the  many  styles  and  ideas  of  this 
contemporary  group  of  young 
performers. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  changes 
evident  to  the  Brothers  Four  fan, 
was  a  loss  of  one  of  the  brothers, 
Mike  Kirkland.  Kirkland,  like  the 
others  quit  college  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  to  tour  the 
nation  on  the  group's  new  found 
singing  career.  He  supposedly 
grew  tired  of  the  traveling  and  is 
now  back  in  school  studying 
medicine. 

All  members,  including  the 
latest  addition  are  actually  frater- 
nity brothers  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 


Mark  Pierson  newest  member  was 
the  best  choice  for  Kirkland's  re- 
placement, and  as  Flick  put  it, 
"he  just  happened  to  be  a  Gamma 
Delt.  We  actually  didn't  plan  it 
that  way,  it  just  happened.''  Pier- 
son  had  played  with  a  group  at 
Washington  and  word  got  to  the 
Brothers  Four  so  they  gave  him  an 
audition.  He  knew  a  lot  of  the 
existing  material  and  according  to 
Flick,  "fit  right  in." 

The  Brothers  Four  don't  just 
stop  at  recording  records.  Flick  ex- 
plained that  the  group  has  an  en- 
gagement upcoming  on  the  Mike 
Douglas  show  and  they're  off  to 
Bermuda  for  an  engagement  at  the 
Princess  Hotel. 

Practically  all  singing  groups  in 
show  business  today  are  given  a 
concrete  classification  as  to  music 
style.  Flick  in  a  way  resents  this 
classification  and  says,  "I  guess 
you'd  call  the  Brothers  Four  a 
folk  singing  group.  When  we  start- 
ed out,  folk  music  was  very  popu- 
lar. Since  our  first  album  which 
was  in  January  of  1960,  we've  been 
extending  our  scope  to  the  point 


where  we  now  do  motion  picture 
songs,  Broadway,  the  Beatles,  the 
Bee  Gee's,  and  regular  popular 
standards." 

The  Brothers  Four  don't  how- 
ever, stop  at  singing.  They  did  a 
motion  picture  a  few  years  back 
that  was,  as  Flick  put  it,  "a  hit  at 
all  the  drive-ins."  The  picture  was 
a  hootenanny  film  with  Johnny 
Cash  and  other  country  and  west- 
ern heroes.  That  was  it  for  movies 
and  since  then  the  group  has  con- 
centrated on  concerts,  records,  and 
tours  outside  the  country. 

All  of  the  original  Brothers  were 
in  their  last  year  of  school  when 
quite  by  accident  the  group 
formed.  They  were  tricked  into  a 
fake  audition  situation  and  it  just 
so  happens  the  club  owner  where 
they  sang  their  one  audition  song 
took  immediate  attention,  fired  the 
already  performing  group  and 
placed  the  Brothers  Four  on  stage. 
At  that  time  the  group  was  just 
a  hobby.  The  interests  of  the  group 
were  many  and  varied.  Flick  was 
studying  radio  and  television, 
another  was  studying  engineering, 
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Brothers  Four  ham  it  up  during  Lyceum  Concert  at  War  Memorial  Auditorium. 


another  law,  and  another  medicine. 

Flick  explained  that  none  of  the 
members  went  back  to  school  "lie- 
cause  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
travel  a  great  bit.  We  consider  it 
just  as  educational  and  exciting.' 
Does  the  group  have  any  regrets? 
Flick  quickly  answered.  "No.  none 
at  all.  We  really  haven't  even  left 
the  college  campus  since  that  time 
when  we  started  recording." 

When  asked  if  in  the  future  the 
group  ever  breaks  up  would  any 
of  the  members  go  back  to  school, 
Flick  explained  that  the  group  was 
at  this  time  involved  in  so  many 
business  affairs  that  it  probably 
wouldn't  be  necessary.  Half  of 
their  time  now  is  spent  on  these 
other  business  affairs  which  in- 
cludes large  holdings  in  real  estate. 

What  about  the  personal  life  of 
the  Brothers  Four?  All  in  the  group 
with  the  exception  of  Mark,  the 
youngest  and  newest  member  are 
married.  The  average  age  of  the 
group  is  30  and  all  members  live 
on  the  West  Coast. 

Many  groups  on  the  music  scene 
today,  attempt  to  convey  a  mes- 


sage or  thought  through  the  musi- 
cal selections  they  play  or  sing. 
The  Brothers  Four  try  and  cover 
as  many  categories  as  possible  in 
their  concert  programs.  Flick  ex- 
plained that  the  groups  general 
feeling  was  "first  of  all  to  enter- 
tain. We  all  have  opinions,  veiy 
strong  opinions  on  most  any  issue 
that  is  around  today.  At  the  same 
time,  we've  tried  to  be  careful  and 
not  impose  those  opinions.  If  how- 
ever, we  can,  in  an  entertaining 
manner  express  our  thoughts  in 
some  cases,  then  we  do." 

Today's  new  music  actually  has 
something  to  say,  and  the  Brothers 
Four  are  fully  aware  of  this  fact. 
The  group  is  attempting  to  grow 
and  change  with  the  business.  "By 
involving  ourselves  with  the  new 
music",  explained  Flick,  "we  in- 
volve ourselves  with  the  statements 
that  the  music  seems  to  make. " 

Flick  has  mentioned  that  he  has 
great  admiration  for  the  Beatles. 
Others  in  the  group  have  favorites 
in  the  musical  profession  including 
such  artists  as  Bob  Dylan,  Jim 
Webb,   and    Bichard    Harris.    The 


group  also  holds  an  admiration  for 
Bod  McKuen.  Flick  says  his  poems 
are  "just  beautiful  and  honest  and 
in  the  homes  of  millions  of  young 
girls  all  over  the  nation,  and  I  plan 
to  search  for  every  one  of  them." 

The  group  is  constantly  in  search 
for  new  material  and  are  on  the 
lookout  for  new  recording  and  per- 
forming techniques.  When  the 
group  started  they  and  the  King- 
ston Trio  were  about  the  only 
groups  doing  one  night  concerts. 
Then  the  Limelighters  came  and 
went,  along  with  other  groups  in 
the  folk  singing  circles.  The  Four 
Freshmen  aren't  considered  com- 
petition. They're  oriented  more 
towards  the  jazz  and  popular 
standards  and  in  general  are  not 
considered  the  same  type  of  artists 
as  the  Brothers  Four. 

It's  obvious  that  various  groups 
have  come  and  gone  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  do  so.  The  Broth- 
ers Four  have  lasted  on  the  musi- 
cal scene  for  about  ten  years  and 
are  still  growing  and  going  strong. 
Their  popularity  remains  on  top, 
and  so  does  their  personality. 
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Don  Sundquist,  speech  instructor,  di- 
rected the  Readers  Theater  production 
of   "John  Brown's  Body.'' 


Jage   Jackson   cites  the   Bible   to   justify 
his  acts. 
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BODY 


by  Michael  Couture 

"John    Brown's    Body    is    not    a 

play  in  the  usual  sense  .  .  ."  began 
the  narrator,  Warren  Dey,  as  the 
other  participants  in  this  unusual 
production  assembled  on  the  stage. 
As  the  lights  dimmed,  it  became 
immediately  obvious  that  the 
Broward  Junior  College  Readers 
Theatre  under  the  creative  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sundquist  had  not  pro- 
duced a  play  in  the  conventional 
sense,  but  an  extraordinarily  effec- 
tive evening  of  theater.  The  mood 
was  evident  from  the  beginning. 
There  were  no  actors  and  actresses, 
but  readers,  who  by  their  voices 
and  movements  established  the 
focus  for  the  audience.  As  they 
wove  the  Civil  War  story,  the 
tonal  interplay  of  their  voices  as 
instruments  created  the  imagery. 

Characters  did  emerge  from  the 
narrative  to  confront  the  backdrop 
of  the  war  and  be  affected  by  it. 
Wayne  Barr,  a  veteran  of  the  BJC 


Leilani  Voorhies  recites  a  portion  from 
"John  Brown's  Body." 


stage,  did  an  outstanding  job  as 
the  fanatical  John  Brown,  whose 
raid  on  Harpers  Ferry  was  the 
play's  definitive  act.  Almost  anti- 
thetical to  Brown's  passionate  un- 
reason was  the  portrayal  of  Lin- 
coln, also  handled  by  Wayne.  In 
a  series  of  philosophical  mono- 
logues, Lincoln's  character  was 
brought  out:  his  patience,  dedica- 
tion and  faith  being  the  bedrock 
upon  which  the  North's  cause 
rested. 

Jage  Jackson  read  the  part  of 
the  captain  of  a  ship  involved  in 
the  slave  trade,  citing  the  Bible 
as  justification  for  his  acts.  Later, 
a  second  part  emerged:  that  of 
Jack  Ellyat,  the  Connecticut  boy 
who  went  to  war  and  grew  to 
manhood  in  the  course  of  the  play. 

Jay  Steele  played  his  Southern 
counterpart.  Clay  Wingate.  Clay, 
the  traditionalist  had  to  adapt  the 
positive  values  of  his  war-torn  sys- 
tem to  the  new  order.  Sally  Dupre, 
played  by  Linda  Patrick,  was  a 
symbol  for  qualities  in  the  old 
order  that  could  endure,  tempered 
and  truer.  Her  antithesis,  Lucy 
Weatherby,  symbolized  the  other 
side,  the  decadent  qualities  of  the 
South  that  the  war  destroyed.  Sue 
Worden  had  a  very  difficult  role, 
which  she  handled  impressively. 


Leilani  Voorhies  as  Mary 
portrays  superb  defiance. 


Lou  Wingate 


Linda  Patrick  and  Jay  Steele  emote  separate  viewpoin 


Jack  Ellyat's  fiancee,  Melora 
Vilas,  played  by  Wandalynn  Bar- 
nett,  was  the  innocent  girl  with 
the  big  eyes,  who  according  to  the 
beautiful  song  that  introduced  her, 
had  ".  .  .  run  away  from  being 
wise."  Her  character  was  a  focal 
point  of  the  play. 

Lelani  Voorhies  narrated  the  ex- 
planatory material  for  Melora  and 
read  another  character,  Mary  Lou 
Wingate,  the  grande  dame  of  Win- 
gate  Hall,  shouting  defiance  as  her 
culture  crumbled  before  Sherman's 
troops.  Joanne  Overmeyer  handled 
the  narration  for  Sally  Dupre  and 
Lucy  Weatherby,  and  read,  in  ad- 
dition, several  well-done,  nostalgic 
speeches  characterizing  the  age 
itself. 

Bob  May  played  Bailey,  the 
backwoodsman  turned  soldier, 
pointing  out  the  very  human  as- 
pects of  war,  far  removed  from 
the  chessboard  tactics  of  the 
strategists. 

Actually,  the  play  was  chosen, 
according  to  Mr.  Sundquist,  be- 
cause it  does  demonstrate  so  well 
these  human  characteristics  of  sta- 
bility and  adaptability  in  the  face 
of  conflict.  Its  value  is  primarily 
literary,  so  it  is  well-suited  to  the 
reader's  theater  approach  used. 
Narrative  wasn't  sufficient  in  Mr. 


Wayne  Barr  who  is  reallv  John  Brown's 
Body. 


Sundquists  view,  to  express  the  "Out  of  John  Brown's  Body  come 
intricacies  of  the  work.  The  pres-  the  skyscrapers  and  the  industrial 
entation  was  laced  with  music  as  empire  .  .  .  and  that  its  reality  is 
varied  as  were  the  readers'  cameos.  accomplished.  It  is  truly  here."  The 
A  haunting  solo,  heightened  the  play  could  be  summed  up  in  the 
audiences'  awareness  of  Melora,  as  same  manner, 
she  waited  for  the  soldier-father 
of  her  child  to  return.  At  other 
moments  there  were  swelling 
hymns  counterpointed  with  jazz 
rhythms,  a  bugle  sounded  the 
opening  notes  of  "Dixie"  while  the 
chorus  reached  a  crescendo  in  the 
"Battle  hymn  of  the  republic".  Mr. 
Sundquist  points  out  that  when  a 
literary  production  such  as  this  is 
staged,  it  lacks  conventional  thea- 
ter devices,  and  must  rely  upon  the 
imagery  in  the  work  to  establish 
the  flow  of  tension.  The  images  in 
this  production  were  broadened 
and  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
photographic  images  flashed  on 
both  sides  of  the  stage.  These  serve 
a  further  purpose:  Audiences  per- 
ceive more  than  one  stimulus  at 
a  time,  so  presenting  multiple 
stimuli  "stacks"  the  imagery,  creat- 
ing contrasts  and  textures  no  single 
language  can  provide. 

The  play  ended  in  a  unison  of 
reunited  lovers  and  the  tasks  of 
rebuilding.  The  final  plea,  to  bury 
the  evils  of  the  world  "beside  John 
Brown",  elicited  the  response,  that 
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Brother  of  Phi  Delta  Sigma  strain  to  keep  from  being 
pulled  past  crutch  during  tug-o-war  contest. 


A  bomb  scare  wasn't  exactly  the  perfect  finish 
for  Greek  Week,  but  stuffing  21  girls  in  a  Volkswagen 
was. 

After  five  clays  of  activities  in  which  the  Greeks 
participated  was  topped  off  Friday  when  the  entire 
college  was  evacuated  for  a  bomb  scare.  Amidst 
music  from  the  Buttermilk  Shoehorn,  students  milled 
about  or  sat  on  the  grass  while  others  contested  to 
see  who  could  eat  the  most  pies  the  fastest. 

Greek  Week  started  off  Monday  with  a  tug  of 
war  contest  and  music  by  the  Common  Ground.  Phi 
Beta  Delta  beat  TKG,  Delta  Gamma  Phi  beat  Phi 
Delta  Sigma,  and  Alpha  Delta  beat  Alpha  Theta  Chi 
and  Beta  Epsilon  Phi. 

Tuesday  was  the  day  for  the  girls  to  show  off  their 
attributes  as  each  sorority  entered  a  sister  in  a  "legs 
contest."  Donna  Mead  of  DG  Phi  won  the  contest 
which  was  judged  by  members  of  Tri-C,  the  college 
radio   show. 

Wednesday  was  Volkswagen  pushing  day  in  which 
TKG  was  victorious.  Thursday's  activities  were  more 
subdued  with  a  dress-up  day. 

Friday  the  men  stuffed  their  faces  in  a  pie-eating 


The  "Common  Ground", 
one  of  the  bands  that  played 
for  two  noontime  hours,  at- 
tracted large  crowds  in  front 
of  new  bookstore. 
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Campus  was  brightened 
with  a  colorful  display 
of  shirts  on  Jersey  Day 
during  Greek  Week. 


.  .  .  Sam  Gulla  (left)  and 
Scott  Johnson  (right)  give 
a  wet  heave-ho  to  Phi 
Delta  Sigma  pledge  into 
lake. 


Sisters  of  Gamma  Psi 
Omega  Sorority  crack  up 
during  tug  of  war  con- 
test. 


Beta  Epsilon  Phi  sisters 
stuffed  into  YYV  during 
Greek  Week  contest. 
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One 


Two 


Three 


Contestants  in  Creek  Week  "Leg  Contest."  And  who 
was  the  winner?  Take  your  pick.  (The  judges  picked 
coed  Donna  Meade,   second   from   right.) 


contest.  Don  Palleschi,  Sigma  Tau  Sigma,  won  the 
unappetizing  event.  Afterwards  when  asked  how  he 
felt,  Palleschi  said,  "Just  like  another  Saturday  night." 
Then  it  was  the  girls  turn  to  win.  Somehow  21  Gamma 
Psi  and  Delta  Chi  sisters  were  bended,  stuffed, 
smooshed,  and  folded  to  fit  in  Barb  Salter's  bug.  TKC 
won  the  men's  division  with  seventeen  in  a  bug. 

The  last  event  for  the  week  was  an  initiation  for 
newly-elected  SGA  president  Scott  Johnson  —  he 
received  a  dunking  in  the  duck  pond  —  all  in  good 
humor,  of  course. 


Piles  of  empty  pie  hoxes  are  all  that's  left   after  a  "Pie 
Eating  Contest"  held  on  Friday  of  Creek  Week. 
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Winner  of  the  Creek  Week 
"Leg  Contest"  is  kissed  by 
the  judges  who  chose  her  as 
the  winner. 


"Whatever  you  do,  Mae,  don't  kick  out!" 
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"Wow,  Joe!  Your  wall  mural  sure  is  realistic." 
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"Hi,  Sam!  Been  shooting  the  pier  lately?" 


"But  you  should  see  his  bottom  turns." 


S.G.A.  President,  Dave  Mellow  was  elected  Sophomore  Man  of  the  Year.  A  duo  award  for  Sophomore  Woman 
of  the  Year  was  received  by  S.G.A.  Treasurer,  Nikki  Nichols  and  Silver  Sands  Editor,  Marty  Foutz. 


AWARDS  NIGHT 


by  George  Gilroy 


In  the  "heated  gymnasium,"  so  aptly  put  by  Dr. 
Hugh  Adams  on  Friday  night,  April  11,  1969.  over 
one  hundred  students  gathered  as  recipients  of  the 
Annual  Recognition  Awards.  In  keeping  with  the 
seven  year  tradition  of  this  event,  the  ceremonies 
began  with  an  invocation  by  Reverend  John  Brabham, 
a  brief  welcome  by  Mr.  Neil  Crispo,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Dr.  Clinton  Hamilton  who  served  con- 
genially as  the  evening's  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

The  disposition  of  the  awards  was  handled  very 
ably  by  the  heads  of  the  eight  major  divisions  of 
BJC's  educational  program,  with  every  course  of 
instruction  fully  represented.  It  cannot  be  over-em- 
phasized that  the  students  at  this  college  rank  among 
the  best  academic  minds  in  American  college  life. 
To  furnish  proof  of  this  is  only  to  note  the  difficulty 
that  each  department  encountered  in  trying  to  isolate 
one  Freshman  and  one  Sophomore  for  each  of  the 
Outstanding  Student  nominations.  Another  indication 
of  the  ability,  sincerity,  and  diligence  of  our  students 
is  the  fact  that  about  70%  of  them  hold  down  jobs 
off  the  campus  to  pay  for  their  college  education. 
Nothing  but  praise  is  due  to  these  students  whether 
they  were  recipients  of  one  of  the  awards  on  April 
11th,  or  merely  one  of  five  hundred  spectators. 

Accounting  awards  went  to  Raybum  Roulston  for 


Outstanding  Student  and  Alfred  J.  Majors  received 
honorable  mention.  Larry  Shortz  and  Don  Owen  took 
these  honors  in  Business  Administration.  Terry  Bowen 
took  Mid-Management  Sophomore  honors  while 
George  D.  Town  won  the  Freshman  nod.  The  Annual 
Wall  Street  Journal  Achievement  Award,  a  most 
coveted  national  award  to  the  student  par  excellence 
in  Economics,  Greg  Service.  The  secretarial  side  of 
Business  Administration  saw  Sandra  Dee  Ewing  re- 
ceive the  Sophomore  honors  and  Paula  Bussiere  take 
the  Freshman  prize. 

Communications  presented  three  awards  in  Eng- 
lish, two  in  Journalism,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Reading,  and  four  in  Speech.  Marcia  Iba,  who  placed 
first  among  the  sophomore  English  students,  also  won 
the  same  honors  in  Social  Science  in  the  area  of 
Education.  Donna  Moore  received  the  Freshman 
award,  and  a  Special  Award  was  given  to  a  most 
unusual  student.  Bernard  J.  Cairns  first  took  English 
in  1964.  Upon  earning  only  a  "C"  in  the  course,  he 
decided  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Basic  Skills 
Program  when  he  returned  in  1968  as  a  Freshman. 
He  went  on  to  make  a  series  of  "A"  grades  in  091, 
092,  093,  and  is  presently  enrolled  in  English  104, 
where  it  is  apparent  he  will  again  make  an  "A". 
Special  congratulations  are  in  order  to  you  Mr.  Cairns 


from  the  entire  student  body,  and  especially  from 
the  members  of  the  SS  staff.  Another  source  of  pride 
for  the  SS  staff  is  the  honors  earned  by  two  women 
closely  associated  with  us,  Mary  McBride  and  Barbara 
Salter,  deservedly  walking  off  with  the  Journalism 
laudits. 

Worthy  of  another  special  mention  is  the  editor  of 
our  own  Silver  Sands  magazine  whose  humility  pre- 
vents her  from  showing  too  much  pride  in  her  as- 
tounding accomplishments  in  art,  music,  and  just 
plain  getting  a  magazine  together  and  getting  it  to 
press,  none  other  than  Marty  Foutz,  who  for  a  short 
while  that  night  was  Mr.  Marty  Foutz.  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish  award  for  best  Sophomores  were  given 
to  William  Coppola,  Ann  Fisher-Galati,  and  Patricia 
Herring  respectively.  Freshman  honors  for  the  same 
disciplines  went  to  Ina  K.  Tresea  for  both  French 
and  German,  and  to  Elaine  Bak  in  Spanish. 

The  Speech  area  was  possibly  the  most  difficult 
subject  to  try  to  come  up  with  only  one  person  for 
ich  honor.  However,  when  all  the  tallies  were  in 
the  honorable  mention  was  saved  for  James  McKillop, 
while  the  best  debater  award  went  to  Tom  Elwell. 
Richard  Morgan,  who  appeared  in  a  recent  Readers' 
Theater  production,  received  recognition  in  that  area 
of  Speech.  The  only  speaking  girl  on  campus,  Donna 
Weldon,  won  out  for  the  honors  over  all  her  male 
competition  and  walked  home  with  the  General 
Speech  award.  She  also  took  one  of  the  many  Service 
Awards  that  were  given  out  to  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  sororities  and  fraternities  on  campus. 

Rounding  out  the  remainder  of  the  discipline 
awards  received  by  the  most  assiduous  and  dedicated 
Art  and  Science  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  the 
following  students  should  all  have  a  story  written 
about  their  accomplishments,  however  space  obviates 
the  inclusion  of  this  in  this  issue.  Sophomore  awards 
were  received  by  Kay  Smiley  in  Art;  Linda  Ryan  in 
Music;  Penny  Roberts  in  Drama;  David  Boyer  in 
Biology;  Gerald  Schott  in  Mathematics;  Diane  Lord 
and  Virginia  Buntrocks  in  Astronomy;  Billy  E.  Harper 
in  Chemistry;  William  C.  Gaterman  and  Forest  K. 
Clumpier  in  Engineering;  Barry  M.  Hollyman  and 
Stephen  McDonald  in  Geology;  Robert  Lambie  and 
Robert  Gentile  in  Physics;  Neil  A.  Hamilton  in  His- 
tory; James  E.  Russell  and  Helen  MeGurk  in  Philoso- 
phy; Judith  Alkow  in  Political  Science;  Irene  Hoch 
in  Psychology;  Margaret  Eastman  in  Sociology;  Fred- 
erick Valle  in  Statistics;  Thomas  Baur  in  Aerospace; 
Larry  Siedentopf  in  Building  and  Contracting;  Glen 
Woodruff  in  Data  Processing;  Stephen  Bridges  in 
Drafting  and  Design;  Paul  Noel  in  Electronics;  Nancy 
M.  Beck  in  Medical  Assisting;  Marguerite  Delisle  in 
Nursing;  Michael  T.  McGuire  in  Food  Service  Admin- 


S.G.A.   Senators,   Tom   Majar   and   Debbie    Horn    were   elected    Freshman 
Man  and  Woman  of  the  Year. 


Guardian  editor 
Mary  McBride 
(right)  and  Bail) 
Salter  ;back  to 
camera)  accept  co- 
awards  tor  excel- 
lence in  journal- 
ism, from  Dr.  Har- 
old B.  Hayes,  di- 
rector of  Student 
Publications. 


Immediately  after 
r  e  c  e  i  v  i  n  g  h  e  r 
award.  Miss  Salter 
turned  the  tables 
and  presented  Dr. 
Hayes  witb  an  in- 
scribed plaque 
reading  "Thanks  to 
tbc  man  who  saved 
freedom  of  the 
press  at  BJC." 


istration;  Maryelizabeth  Mead  in  Hotel-Motel  Ad- 
ministration; Thomas  England  and  Raymond  Tindall 
in  Police  Science  and  Criminology.  As  further  proof 
of  students  working  while  getting  their  education, 
Mr.  Don  Diehl,  Mr.  Robert  White,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Cooper  received  awards  for  Freshman  excellence, 
but  deserve  extra  credit  and  special  mention  here 
for  their  tireless  combination  of  protecting  our  lives 
as  policemen  at  least  forty  hours  each  week  while 
also  earnestly  pursuing  their  degrees  here  at  BJC. 

Freshman  honors  were  won  by  Robert  Barnes  in 
Art;  Richard  Hort  in  Music,  who  also  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  accompanist  for  our  various  campus 
musicals;  Martha  Schaefer  in  Biology;  William  D. 
Fannell  in  Mathematics;  Nancy  Bickford  in  History; 
Lester  M.  Crudele  in  Political  Science;  Lee  F.  Ferris 
in  Psychology;  Iris  Porta  in  Sociology;  John  Dayton 
in  Statistics;  Clinton  Burin  in  Aerospace;  Willard 
Wright  in  Building  and  Contracting;  Carol  Moody  in 
Data  Processing;  Regis  Tolbert  in  Drafting  and  De- 
sign; Scott  Johnson  in  Electronics,  who  after  being 
elected  as  the  new  SGA  president  was  selected  as  the 
recipient  of  a  Service  Award  as  well;  Sheila  M. 
Rohan  in  Medical  Assisting;  Alice  Joann  Hooper 
in  Nursing;  Linda  J.  Bruening  in  Radiologic  Tech- 
nology; Judith  A.  Torony  in  Respiratory  Therapy; 
Arthur  DeLaurentis  in  Food  Service  Administration; 
and  David  Anderson  in  Hotel-Motel  Administration. 
Service  Awards  were  received  by  Nathan  Boynton, 
Robert  Berger,  Jeff  Brein,  Ken  DeLeonardis,  Rich  de 
Revere,  David  Dowlen,  John  Eyck,  Susie  Eraud- 
Coupe,  Joseph  Flannagan,  Lynn  McCabe,  Penny 
Roberts,  Robert  Homon,  Barbara  Salter,  Patricia  Rus- 
co,  Sam  Gulla,  and  Tom  Toflinski.  Special  awards 
were  presented  by  the  exiting  SGA  leader,  Dave 
Mellow,  to  Tom  Mahar  and  Tom  DeBor. 

Group  recognition  was  next  on  the  program  with 
the  Outstanding  Club  Award  going  to  Circle  K  and 
honorable  mention  going  to  the  Newman  Club.  Gam- 
ma Psi  Omega  won  die  Outstanding  Service  Award 


with  Delta  Chi  Epsilon  receiving  Honorable  mention. 
Best  men's  Social  Society  Award  was  granted  Phi 
Delta  Sigma  while  Lambda  Phi  was  first  runner  up. 
The  women's  Social  Society  honors  were  captured 
by  Alpha  Delta,  first  place,  and  Delta  Gamma 
runner  up. 

The  Athletics  Department  sprinted  away  with  the 
honorable  mention  in  the  Organization  Awards  while 
the  first  place  was  shared  by  the  two  most  active 
working  groups  on  Broward  Junior  College  campus, 
the  Drama  Department  and  Publications. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  creativity,  the  two 
campus  magazines  received  individual  awards  for 
literary  excellence.  Pan  Ku  awards  were  presented 
to  Russell  Moore,  Michael  Couture,  Michael  Rech, 
Mary  Jane  Connors,  and  Lynn  Klipp.  Silver  Sands 
awards  could  only  be  received  by  the  two  most 
closely  associated  with  that  publication,  Marty  Foutz 
and  her  faithful  photographer  Les  Green. 

Culminating  the  evening's  ceremonies  was  a  brief 
speech  by  Dr.  Clinton  Hamilton,  who  presented  the 
awards  for  Freshman  Man  and  Woman  of  the  Year, 
and  a  few  words  of  praise  and  gratitude  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Adams  to  both  the  students  and  teachers  who  made 
this  night  possible.  The  interaction  between  student 
and  teacher  must  be  of  the  highest  caliber  and  in  the 
most  sincere  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  to 
enable  more  than  a  hundred  students  to  receive 
awards  for  outstanding  work  in  a  college  atmosphere. 
This  was  made  crystal  clear  by  Dr.  Adams.  Outstand- 
ing teachers  beget  outstanding  students.  They  in  turn 
make  the  job  of  the  teacher  worthwhile  and  this  ex- 
change makes  it  all  a  continuous,  mutually  rewarding 
cycle. 

Runner  up  for  the  Freshman  Woman  of  the  Year: 

Deborah  Grosse 
Runner  up  for  Freshman  Man  of  the  Year: 

Scott  Johnson 
Runner  up  for  Sophomore  Woman  of  the  Year: 
Mary  McBride 


Linda  Ryan  takes  the  sophomore 
award  for  excellence  in  music  from 
music  director  Jimmy  Woodle. 


Sam  Gulla  (right)  accepts  award  for 
Best  Men's  Social  Society.  Sam  is 
president  of  Phi  Delta  Sigma  Frater- 
nity. 


Speech  instructor  Don  Nichols  gives 
the  "General  Speech"  award  to  the 
only  coed  member  of  his  forensics 
team. 


Student  Government  Secretary  Lyn 
McCabe  accepts  her  "Certificate  of 
Merit"  during  "Awards  and  Recogni- 
tion" ceremony. 


In  true  dramatic  style,  Miss  Mildred 
Mulikin  (left)  kisses  Penny  Roberts  to 
congratulate  her  on  her  award  for 
excellence    in   Drama, 


Runners  up  for  Sophomore  Man  of  the  Year: 

Andy  Guria  tied  with  Tom  Elwell 
Freshman  Woman  of  the  Year:  Dehorah  Horn 
Freshman  Man  of  the  Year:  Tom  Mahar 
Sophomore  Women  of  the  Year:  Nikki  Nichols 

tied  with  Marty  Foutz 
Sophomore  Man  of  the  Year:  David  Mellow 
A  general  feeling  of  sincere  humility  surrounded 
the  entire  proceedings,  and  each  recipient  was  treated 


with  warm  appreciation  by  the  audience.  Enough 
credit  can  never  be  given  to  all  those  behind  the  stars 
and  starlets  of  a  college  campus  or  to  those  who  shine 
brighter  than  the  rest,  but  is  it  not  this  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  gives  the  most  fulfilment.  To  enable 
any  team  to  win  a  game  requires  the  individual  excel- 
lence of  the  players,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
always  Rah  Team.  RJC  has  produced  another  fine 
group  of  students. 


Joe  Flannigan  picks  up  a  "Certificate 
of  Merit. 


David  Anderson  (right)  accepts  award 
in  Hotel-Motel  Administration  from 
area  leader  Rav  Deitrich. 


Susie   Erard-Coupe,    first   runner-up    for    Miss    BJC    prize.    A     Rebecca  Hamilton,  second  runner-up  in  Miss  BJC  contest.  Her 
sister   of   Gamma   Psi   Omega    Sorority,   Susie    is    escorted   by     date  is  Ron  Hawthorne. 
TKG  brother  Steve  Bizas. 


Pat     Miner,     entry     from     "K-ettes"      Beta     Epsilon    Phi    Sorority    entered 
service   club.  candidate  Kathy  Neale  in  contest. 


Lucile  Nordinger,  Miss  BJC  candi- 
date contestant  from  Delta  Gamma 
Phi. 


Barbara    Nace    entered    as    Newman 
Club  candidate  in  Miss  BJC  contest. 
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Miss  BJC  1968-1969,  Debbie  McCloud  of  Alpha  Delta.  Escorting 
her  is  Jack  Ravard  of  Alpha  Theta  Chi.  Debbie  was  sponsored 
bv  both  social  societies. 


GRADUATION 

SPRIG,  1 


Associate  in  Arts  Degree: 


Francis  James  Abdo 
Veronica  Jane  Arnone 
Barbara  Jean  Auel 
Susan  Arlene  Barrett 
William  Stephen  Bcnitez 
Donald  Allan  Bobish 
Bonald  Louis  Bochm 
William  Edward  Boyle 
Dave  Max  Bradcn 
Barbara  Ann  Brady 
Norman  Howard  Bralis.  Jr. 
Dale  Edward  Brandt 
Thomas  Erwin  Brandt 
Clenda  May  Bridges 
Earl  William  Brooks.  Jr. 
Tames  Walter  Brown 
Janice  Ruth  Brown 
Marian  Lucile  Brown 
Robert  Theodore  Burger 
Pamela  Irene  Burns 
Covey  Henry  Cantville.  Jr. 
Nicholas  Carbone 
Pamela  Jean  Carr 
Mark  Gordon  Casello 
Linda  Lee  Chapman 
Robert  Braswcll  Chapman 
Roger  Lee  Childress 
Larry  Evan  Clark 
Xevra  Lynn  Coffin 
Robert  James  Colichio,  Jr. 
Linda  Kay  Comes 
Man  Jane  Conners 
Barbara  Ellen  Contncr 
James  Christopher  Cooke 
Barbara  Ann  Craig 
Barbara  Ann  Custis 
Carl  II .  Davis 
Kenneth  Delegal 
Marie  Antonette  DePalma 
Xorbert  Hans  Dick 
Ronald  Michael  Dinan 
Jerald  Lee  Donaldson 
Illona  Mary  Dove 
David  Howard  Dowling 
Barbara  Ann  Drago 
Robert  B.  Dunckel 
Bichard  A.  Dunne 
Margaret  Leach  Eastman 
Adrienne  Carol  Ebert 
David  Kent  Eichenbcrger 
Thomas  Manuel  Elwell 
Samuel  Raymond  Enserro,  Jr. 
Thomas  Andrew  Fahey 
Galen  Duane  Fanning 
Irene  Elizabedi  Fassnacht 
Barbara  Ann  Fauerbach 
James  F.  Fellers 
Lucille  Figini 

William  Coolidge  Flanagan 
Colleen  Anne  Fogarty 
Marta  Lorlene  Foutz 


Vernon  Jay  Frankc 
William  Timothy  Ciddcns 
Stephen  William  Gilbertson 
Linda  Lee  Gonzales 
John  Robert  Goodwin 
Raymond  Spencer  Grcgson 
John  Ardin  Griffeth 
Lynn  Kathryn  Grimes 
Mary  Lynn  Grittani 
Leonard  Michael  Groves 
Kathie  Ann  Haefncr 
Billy  Edison  Harper 
Robert  Lee  Hatch 
Gertrude  Jeannctte  Heath 
Thomas  A.  Hi  llgeth 
Patricia  Elaine  Herring 
Donna  Rac  Hildebran 
G.  Robert  Hinck 
Jerome  Edward  Hoffman 
Richard  11.  Holt 
Janus  Robert  Houbriek 
Jacquelyn  Ann  Howell 
Jaqlyn  Huff 
Sue  Ellen  Ilunn 
Glenn  Robert  Hurst 
Marcia  M.  Iba 
Gilbert  M.  Inipson 
John  Lawrence  Irving.  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Jackson 
Dennis  A.  Jacques 
Gregory  Paul  Jewell 
Steven  Kalakoc 
Grant  David  Kallen 
Sharon  Denise  Kane 
John  Karr 
Alan  Paul  Kiczula 
Joel  Thomas  King 
Lynn  Klipp 

Bernice  Adele  Klymman 
Russell  Jay  Knapp 
Kathryn  Suzanne  Koon 
Dorothy  L.  Lull 
Terry  Ernest  Kunselman 
Gerard  J.  Lafosse-Marin 
Donna  Lynn  Lambert 
Earl  Howard  Lambert 
Robert  Morrison  Lambie 
Cindy  Lou  Ledebur 
Charles  Pierre  Lellouehe 
Loretta  Leonardi 
William  John  LeStrange 
Katherine  Ann  Lindsey 
Harriet  H.  Litowich 
Lucille  Vivian  Lively 
Stanley  Blanchard  Loomis 
William  Lawrence  Luck 
John  Terin  Lynch 
Raymond  H.  Lynch 
Lora  Lizzitte  Mackin 
Alfred  Joseph  Major 
Dennis  Paul  Marrone 


Michael  Marsalona 
Sandra  Denise  Marts 
David  William  Mathews 
Wesley  William  Mathewson 
Luis  I".  Matiz 
Stephen  Janus  M.itonis 
Richard  Allan  Matt 
Konahl  P.  Matte 
Mary  Margaret  McBridc 
Eug<  ne  D'Amore  Massey 
Patricia  Ann  McCarthy 
Timothy  Jerome  McCartney 
Joseph  Thomas  McClary 
Stephen  James  McDonald 
John  M.  McKce 
Sharon  Lee  McKiuney 
Wendell  W.  M. Mabel 
Jacomelvn  Rose  Mcssinger 
Cheryl  Sue  Miller 
John  Al\  in  Miniiiek 
Jacqueline  \V.  Molyneux 
Michael  Thomas  Moore 
Nancy  Marie  Moure 
Hon. ild  Lamont  Moose 
Barry  VonBerg  Morton 
( Jail  Su-.an  Muirlie.nl 
Barbara  Joanne  Myriek 
Gerard  Arthur  Nadeau 
Kathleen  L.  Xealc 
Helga  Xecdham 
Xikki  Deanne  Nichols 
Linda  Marie  Xiesen 
Mary  Susan  O'Brien 
Lynn  R.  Olivi 
Peter  Charles  Olson 
Carol  Ann  Oltmans 
Betty  Eunice  Perkins 
Frederick  Rodman  Peterson 
Lyndon  Thurman  Pollock 
Patricia  Louise  Pringle 
Perry  Provost 
Rayna  June  Raulerson 
Roy  A.  Reynolds 
Linda  L.  Ritch 
John  Robert  Rominger 
Richard  Kenneth  Roskowe 
Reyburn  Robert  Roulston.  Jr. 
Marcia  Johnson  Russell 
Barbara  Ellen  Salter 
Edward  G.  Salzano,  Jr. 
Sandra  Louise  Sandor 
Lees  Malcolm  Schadel.  Ill 
Fay  Linda  Schlimper 
Sheryl  Leslie  Schott 
Susan  Angela  Schulz 
Patricia  Ann  Sepielli 
John  Gregory  Service 
William  Edward  Sharp 
Steven  Thomas  Short 
Lawrence  R.  Shortz 
lames  Alan  Silvcrberg 


Judy  Carol  Sinclair 

Lorraine  L.  Skala 

James  Eugene  Slusser 

Kay  Star  Smiley 

Bruce  Carl  Smith 

William  D.  Smith 

John  Michael  Sowers 

Susan  Michele  Steinberg 

Terence  Jeffrey  Stern 

James  Lee  Stohrer 

Barbara  K.  Stuart 

George  L.  Sullivan,  III 

W.  Kevin  Swan 

Davidson  Douglass  Sweetser 

Linda  Carol  Thibodeau 

William  Robert  Thomas,  Jr. 

Wilson  Richard  Tom 

F.  W.  Valle 

Bruce  Alan  Voelkel 

John  Patrick  Walden 

Steven  Terry  Waldschmidt 

Margaret  Ellen  Widman 

Betty  Warner  Williams 

Carvel  Hynson  Wisenbaker,  III 

Larry  John  Wiswell 

Karen  Elizabeth  Wolf 

Lynette  Mae  Young 

Associate  in  Arts  Degree  in 
Pre-Law  Enforcement: 

William  Gordon  Steele 


Associate  in  Science  Degree: 

Thomas  Joseph  Bastien 
Janet  Frye  Bourne 
Edwin  Monroe  Byrd 
George  Raymond  Clark,  Jr. 
George  Deems  Edlund 
Stephen  Anthony  Hafer 
Donald  Allen  Owen 
William  Parks  Read,  HI 
Pennie  Marie  Roberts 
O.  James  Shuck 
Robert  Blaine  Tarquine 
Thomas  Richard  Toflinski 
Elaine  Irene  Wolf 
Benjamin  John  Young,  III 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Aerospace  Technology: 

Michael  Austin  Cupp 
Donald  Fredrick  Ditzler 
William  Henry  Glattli 
Jack  Warren  Lowery,  Jr. 
Dennis  Stuart  Rupert 


Karl  Frederick  Schramm,  Jr. 
Ronald  Lee  Smith 
Joseph  Anthony  Vonasek 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Business  Administration: 

Mary  Thana  Caldwell 
Martha  Alicia  Cannon 
Sandra  Dee  Ewing 
Robert  John  Gentile 
Patricia  Marie  Hammond 
Sandra  Eloise  Harden 
Patricia  Irene  Hines 
Ingrid  Marie  Johnson 
Brenda  Jean  Looney 
Sherry  Lynn  McNeil 
Dennis  Paul  Ostheim 
Wayne  E.  Wallace 
Pamela  Susan  Werner 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Data  Processing  Technology: 

Fred  Wallace  Andrews,  Jr. 
Donna  Marie  Avard 
Mark  Edward  Boyer 
John  Richard  Gallagher,  Sr. 
David  Arthur  Jeffers 
Carol  Ann  Wohlart 
Glenn  Curtis  Woodruff 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Drafting  and  Design  Teehnolo 


>gy: 


Gary  Peter  Agee 
George  Michael  Janes 
Timothy  Patrick  Kelly 
Leslie  E.  Spencer 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Electronics  Technology: 

Glenn  William  Danis 
Richard  Francis  Dreyer 
Daniel  Robert  Duda 
Andrew  Palm  Geria 
Roy  Douglas  Trim 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Medical  Assisting  Technology: 

Nancy  Marie  Beck 
Ann  Nichols  Chesebrough 
Anne  Theresa  Currie 
Nan  Peterson"  Harkleroad 
Sherry  Lynn  Kosa 
Loretta  Evelyn  Lester 
Gail  Vincie  Maina 


Kathie  Nell  Martin 
Jean  Sandra  Miller 
Susan  M.  Penquite 
Regenia  Shaw 
Ruth  Vaughan  Tucci 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Mid-Management  Technology: 

Terry  Lee  Bowen 
Barbara  Louise  Campbell 
Jeri  Patrick  Clark 
Harry  E.  Howell 
John  Karr 
Eddie  Ray  Kidd 
William  A.  Lemieux 
Frank  Coleman  Sandidge     . 
Junie  Annette  Tew 

Associate  in  Science  Degree  in  Nursing: 

Donna  Lee  Allan 
Lizabeth  Susan  Backer 
Sheila  Baker 
Karen  M.  Beasley 
Barbara  E.  Berry 
Margaret  Virginia  Black- 
Nancy  J.  Butler 
Mary  Gloria  Carroll 
Elizabeth  Jean  Connor 
Diana  Theresa  Correll 
Annette  Lynn  Croak 
Claire  R.  Cuticchia 
Helen  Ann  Dean 
Sara  Sue  Dean 
Marguerite  Elizabeth  Delisle 
Patricia  Marie  Downing 
Carolyn  Ann  Eckersley 
Susan  L.  Fertig 
Evelyn  Gearaldine  Fincher 
Kathryn  P.  Fiske 
Sally  Annette  Frauman 
Grace  Vernon  Garbett 
Ernestine  Mary  Gioco 
Nancy  Diane  Heminger 
Constance  Lynn  Himelberger 
Ann  Dixon  Jones 
Susan  Jean  Joslin 
Patricia  Carolyn  Keefer 
Sharon  H.  Kelly 
Clara  Marie  Kehl 
Sally  J.  Kerlin 
Carolyn  Sue  King 
Margaret  Christine  Krips 
Mary  Linda  Maher 
Suzanne  Cecilia  Milanese 
Joanne  Miller 
Linda  Nielsen 


Kathryn  Lee  Pauley 
Patricia  Reitano 
Faith  A.  Rogers 
M.  Charmaine  Ruschell 
Patricia  Rcgina  Ruscoe 
Judith  Anne  Slattery 
Carol  MacGregor  Spitznaglc 
Andrew  Paul  Timko,  Sr. 
Cynthia  Lea  Tresca 
Ina  Jane  Van  Arsdale 
Joan  Marie  Vaughan 
Mary  Kay  Vila 
Alice  Marion  Watler 
Charlotte  Marie  Whittington 
Marian  C.  Wilson 
Kathy  M.  Woods 


Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 

Police  Administration  Technology: 

William  R.  Muzzcy,  Jr. 


Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Police  Science  Technology: 

John  Michael  Canney 
William  Edward  Casady 
Ralph  Eugene  Decker 
Thomas  A.  England 
Robert  Taylor  Hooper 
James  Edward  Moser 
Charles  Arnold  Yaniman,  Jr. 


Certificate  in  One-Year  Nursery  School  and 
Kindergarten  Program: 

Roberta  Jean  Rarncs 
Betty  Jean  Cannon 
Carol  Frank 
Janet  Mary  Gendusa 
Edna  Sharon  Gordy 


Certificate  in  Police  Science: 

Robert  Howard  Cooper 
Samuel  Douglas  Huskisson 
George  Ralph  Jones 
Cecil  E.  Long 
Howard  John  Stearns 


Yesterday 
is 
but 

today's  memory  and 

Tomorrow 
is 
but 

today's  dream 


Gibran 


Dr.  Harold  B.  Hayes 


J— indication 


When  you  begin  to  list  the  people  who  have 
contributed  the  most  toward  making  Broward  Junior 
College  what  it  is  today,  there  is  one  man  who  will 
never  be  far  from  the  top  of  the  list. 

Dr.  Harold  B.  Hayes  came  to  the  college  in  1965, 
and  in  one  short  year  guided  our  campus  publications 
to  a  host  of  national  and  state  accolades. 

He  is  never  far  from  his  students  when  they  need 
his  help  on  some  matter  of  policy,  procedure  or 
technique,  and  yet  he  manages  to  walk  that  all  too 
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indistinct  line  between  helpful  guidance  and  faculty 
censorship  that  is  always  present  in  collegiate  journal- 
ism, successfully. 

Under  his  leadership  Broward  has  become  a  lead- 
er in  the  field  of  Florida  junior  college  journalism 
education  in  every  area  from  newspapers  to  broad- 
casting. 

Known  to  his  students  as  Uncle  Hal  and  Popa 
Doc,  he  has  consistently  worked  to  maintain  that 
leadership  by  producing  as  fine  a  group  of  student 
journalists  as  one  is  likely  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
nation. 

This  is  perhaps  his  greatest  achievement,  for  there 
is   no  higher  tribute  to  a  man  than  that  which  can 


be  bestowed  by  those  who  have  worked  under  him 
and  learned  from  him,  and  there  is  no  student  who 
does  not  remember  this  man  as  a  friend  as  well  as 
an    instructor. 

Dr.  Hayes  will  be  leaving  Broward  next  term  to 
move  on  to  the  challenge  of  founding  a  new  journal- 
ism department  at  Drake  College  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 
He  leaves  behind  him  five  years  of  achievement 
and  many  students  who  owe  him  much  more  than 
we  can  ever  express.  For  these,  and  other  reasons  too 
numerous  to  recount,  the  editors  and  staff  of  the 
Silver  Sands  humbly  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine he  helped  raise  to  national  prominence  and  has 
guided  for  so  long  to  Dr.  Harold  B.  Haves. 


Ed  Dempsey 
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